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PREFACE 


At the close of the year iyaj the Fiotd Museum honored me with 
the task of carrying on research and making collections in Tibet and 
China for a period of three years, extending from 190S to 1910, under 
an endowment liberally provided by Mrs, T. B. Blacks tone of this 
city. The results of the expedition, accordingly, cover two distinct 
fields — an ethnological collection hearing on Tibet and neighboring 
regions, inclusive of an abundance of material relative to Lamaism 
(paintings, images, masks, objects of the cult), and an extensive collec¬ 
tion illustrating the ardueology of China* The latter has been planned 
in such a way as to afford an insight into the development of all phases 
of life in China's past. In conformity with the tendency of this Insti¬ 
tution, this group of collections is not by any means intended to illustrate 
the development of art but of culture in China. The results of the 
work in Tibet arc designed to bo brought out in six volumes. It has 
been proposed to work up the Chinese material in a scries of monographs, 
the first instalment of which is the, present publication, The mortuary 
clay figures, the bronze and iron age of China, Buddhist stone sculpture, 
are the subjects contemplated for the next issues. 

This volume does not pretend to be a contribution to sinology. 
Its general scope is explained in the Introduction. Written, in the 
first place, to furnish the necessary information on the jade collection 
in the Field Museum, it applies to students of archaeology and religion 
in that it furnishes a great deal of new material and research on the 
early development of religious and artistic thought in ancient China, 
All specimens, with the exception of the jade and stone implements 
on Plates IX XIII. and of the jade 1 xx>k on Plate XIV, are in the 
Field Museum and form part of Lite Mrs, T, B, Blackstone collection, 
The lack of Chinese types is met by two expediencies. In alt 
illustrations derived from Chinese books, the Chinese titles accompany¬ 
ing them have been reproduced in facsimile, so that the Chinese designa¬ 
tions for the various types of jade will be easily recognized. Wherever 
necessary, in using Chinese words romanized, references are made in 
parenthesis to the number of the particular character in Giles's Clunesc- 
English Dictionary, which is on the desk of every student in tills field. 
The second revised and enlarged edition, as far as it has appeared 
[four fascicules), is quoted throughout; for the remainder the first 
edition is referred to. Professor Giles deserves hearty congratulation 
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on the completion of this monumental work, which is marked by 
progress and new results on every page, and for which every student of 
Chinese is largely indebted to him. As our archaeological research 
. advances, the necessity of a special archaeological dictionary will be 
more and more felt. 

The generosity of Mrs. T. B, Blackstonc in contributing a fund 
toward the priming of this volume is gratefully acknowledged. 

I have to thank Dr. Q. C. Farrington , Curator of Geology, for the 
mineralogical definitions; of many specimens, and Mr. H. W. Nichols, 
Assistant f urator of Geology, fur manifold advice on technical ques¬ 
tions. 

The manuscript was completed in October, 1911. 


Chicago, February*, 1912. 


Bus lit old LauFER, 

.4 siociale Curator of Asiatic Etknoloyy. 
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INTRODUCTION 


[ lit.- H Eliot rated \E Error of Juries gays: 
tn the second month, the plants in the 
imouii tains receive a bright luster. When 
their leaves fall, they change into iade. 
The spirit of jade is tike u beautiful 
woman./ 1 


The two minerals nephrite and jadeite, popularly comprised under 
the name jade, belong to the hardest and most cherished materials of 
ttbich primitive man availed himself in shaping his chisels, hatchets, 
ornaments, amulets and many other implements. Such objects, p:ir- 
tialty of considerable antiquity, have been found in many parts of the 
world—in Asia, New Zealand, in prehistoric Europe and America, The 
geographical areas occupied bv nephrite are so extended that it may 
almost Im? classified with flint as one of those mineral substances utilized 
to a large extent by a great number of peoples. Since the localities 
where nephrite occurs in nature seem to be difficult to discover, and 
sintx 1 nephrite was known for a long time as coming only from Asia atul 
New Zealand, and jadeite merely from certain districts of Asia, the 
scientific world was being held in long suspense by what is known as 
the nephrite question. Though now a matter of historical interest, 
it may not lx- amiss to review it briefly for the instructive value which 
it. beam on the development of science. 

At the time when Heinrich Fischer 1 in Freiburg carried on his epoch- 
making investigations on the mineralogical and archssological sides of 
crude ami wrought jades, no places of the occurrence in situ of nephrite 
were known in either Europe or America* The problem, therefore, 
pivoted around the question as to how the peoples of these two parts 
of the world had obtained the material for their nephrite and jadeite 
objects. It then was A matter of natural consequence that Fischer 
should elaborate the theory that the nephrite ulijects in pre-Columbian 
America had been transported there, owing to an influx and settlement 
of Asiatic tribes, and that those brought to light in Europe were ac¬ 
counted for by the assumption of a prehistoric commercial intercourse 
with Asia, or by the migrations of peoples, 1 This argument once 
1 See Bibliography at end. 


, u ^Hcisild be remarked, by the way, that Fischer was a true scholar and tnoat 
mnspcntious worker, nnd certainly greater in his lifelong error than many a minor 
demi-scholar who post jtjturn celebrated a cheap triumph over the end of the nephrite 
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formed an important factor in the heated debate over the Indogermanic 
migrations and the original habitat of the group, and was exploited in 
favor of a supposition of an eastern origin of the neolithic culture of 
Europe.' In 1900, Oscar Montelius (Die Chronologic der altcsten 
Bronzezcit, p. 304) wrote: “There is much divergence of opinion on 
the often discussed question whether the numerous works of jadeitc 
and nephrite excavated in southern and central Europe have to be 
explained as an importation from the Orient. I am of opinion that at 
all events some of these works arc to be attributed to such an importa¬ 
tion.” Fischer’s theory was first attacked by A. B. Meyer in several 
papers, particularly “Die Xephritfragc kein Ethnologisches Problem” 
(Berlin, 1883; translated in American Anthropologist, Vol. I, 1888, 
pp. 231-242). First, Meyer thought it improbable that ready-made 
implements or unwrought stones should have been transported over 
oceans and wide tracts of land; an argument of no great validity, as 
there arc, in the history of trade, numerous examples proving the con¬ 
trary. Secondly, he referred to localities, increasing from year to year, 
where jade occurring in situ had become known. Captain I. H. Jacob¬ 
sen brought nephrite from Alaska, where it is found as a mineral and 
worked by the natives into numerous objects.* In Europe, strata of 
nephrite were discovered in the eastern Alps in the Sann valley, near 
St. Peter, and in the Murr valley, near Graz. In Switzerland, bowlders 
of jadeitc were sighted on Lake Xeuonburg; even a sort of nephrite 
workshop was discovered in the vicinity of Maurach, where hatchets 
chiseled from the mineral and one hundred and fifty-four pieces of 
cuttings were found. At the foot of Mount Viso, in Italy, jadeitc was 
met with in situ. Single erratic bowlders of nephrite in diluvial 
deposits had been signaled in Germany at an earlier date, near Schwemm- 
sal, I otsdam, and Leipzig, the latter weighing seventv-ninc pounds 
(Fischer, pp. 3-5 el passim). Credner supposed that these three 
boulders were transported through the ice from Scandinavia to their 
present localities. Another geologist, Traube, succeeded in discover- 
ing nephrite in situ in small bands and greater layers near Jordansmuhl 
in the serpentine strata of the Zobten mountains of Silesia. A large 
serpentine hatchet instratified with bands of nephrite is known from 
Gnichwitz only two miles distant from Jordansmuhl, and made from a 
material which agrees with the material of the latter locality. Thus, 
Fischers ingenious hypothesis of importation or migration could no 
longer be upheld in regard to Germany. 


The Original Home of 


' Max MCller Biographies of Words, Appendix II: 

Jade. London. 1888. 

„ v * ?°T farther notes regarding the occurrence of jade in America see article 
(\v3hi"pi„. ?9,o): “ f ' andb “* o{ American' Indiana. Vol. 1 1, pp. 55-56 
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The most important investigation in the direction of proving the 
indigenous origin of the jade objects of Switzerland was undertaken 
by A. Bodmf.r-Beder in Zurich . 1 He made a great number of careful 
examinations of stone implements from the Swiss lake-dwellings and 
by comparing these with the analyses of the raw material found in 
Switzerland, he arrived at the conclusion that the species of nephrite 
met with in the nephrite objects of Lake Zug occurs in situ in the 
territory of the Gotthard, whence it arrived in the district of Zug through 
the movement of glaciers and rivers, and that also the human products 
discovered in the other lakes are of autochthonous material. Scientists 
are generally convinced now* that the end of the nephrite question 
has come, that such a question no longer exists. It seems perfectly 
safe to assume that the ancient jade objects of Europe and America 
w-crc not imported from Asia, but, for the greater part, manufactured 
on the spot. Certainly, it does not now' follow' that each and every 
jade object wherever found must be a local production, and that an 
historical inquiry is gagged forever. The channels of historical devel¬ 
opment arc manifold and complex, and the working after an easy 
schematic routine is fatal and infertile. Xo lesser archaeologist than 
SoPHtJS Muller (Urgeschichte Europas, p. 21, Strnssburg, 1905) 
sounded a timely wanting to this over-enthusiasm by remarking: 
‘‘It is true, one has succeeded in recent years after long search in 
pointing out nephrite and jadcitc in the Alps, but merely under condi¬ 
tions which render it highly improbable that the extensive territories 
w'here such hatchets are found should have derived them from there. 
We may rather presume with certainty that at least a great part of 
the hatchets mentioned have been imported by commerce from the 
Orient,* whence the knowledge of polishing hatchets is derived. At a 
somew’hat later time, an extensive trade in stone artefacts was carried 
on within the boundaries of Europe.” 

The naturalists have had their say in the matter, but the historian 
is entitled to push his reflections farther on. Further investigations 
will be required for a satisfactory solution of all questions bearing 
on the dissemination of jade implements. The origin, c. g., of the 
jade hatchets unearthed by Schliemann in the oldest walled city at 
Hissarlik has, to my knowledge, not yet been determined. I certainly 
admit that the question in its widest range as raised by Fischer has 
lx.*en settled, but there arc still other sides to it calling for attention. 

1 Pctrographischc Untersuchungen von Steinwcrkzeugen und ihrcr Rohraateria- 
licn aus Schweizerischcn PfahlbaustAttcn {Neues Jakrbuchfir Afineralogir Vol XVI 
1903. p. 166). *• • 

ir , 1 Comp? re articIe by C. MSHLIS, Exotische Stcinbcile (Arckiv fir AnlhrobolotU 
Vol. XXVII, 1902, No. 4. pp. 599-911). 
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If we consider how many years, and what strenuous efforts it required 
for European scientists to discover the actual sites of jade in central 
Europe, which is geographically so well explored, we may realize that 
it could not have teen quite such an easy task for primitive man to 
hunt up these hidden places, even granted that geological conditions 
may then have been different or more favorable. Or was that primi¬ 
tive man so much keener and mure resourceful than our present scien¬ 
tists? Or if not, we must gram him the same difficulties in the search 
for jade as to them. And if he overcame these difficulties and after all 
found jade, it seems to me that he must have been prompted by a 
motive pre-existing and acting in his mind; the impetus of searching 
for jade, he must have received somehow and from somewhere, in the 
same manner as was the case with our modern scientists who, without 
the nephrite question in their heads, would not have searched for it, 
and who finally found it, only because they sought it. This is the 
psychological side of the historical aspect of the problem. 

Why did the Romans discover the Terra Sigillata on the Rhine and 
in other parts of Germany unknown to the indigenous population? 
Because they were familiar with this peculiar clay from their Mediter¬ 
ranean homes, because they prized this pottery highly and desired it in 
their new home. Let us suppose that we should not possess any records 
relating to the history of porcelain. The chief substance of which it is 
made, kaolin, is now found in this country, in Germany, Holland, 
France and England, all of which produce objects of porcelain; con¬ 
sequently, porcelain is indigenous to Europe and America, because 
the material is found there. By a lucky chance of history we know 
that it weis made in neither country before the beginning of the eight¬ 
eenth century, and that the incentive received from China w r as the 
stimulus to Boettgeris rediscovery in Dresden. Of course, arguing 
n priori, the peoples of Europe and America could have made porcelain 
ages ago; the material was at their elbows, but the brutal fact remains 
that they did not, that they missed the opportunity, and that only 
the importation and investigation of Chinese porcelain were instru¬ 
mental in hunting for and finding kaotinie day. And, w hile there have 
been porcelains produced by local industry in Europe and America 
for the last two centuries, we have, side by side with them, numerous 
direct imports from China which continue despite the output of the 
home market. 

Similar conditions may have prevailed also in an early stage of 
the history of Europe. Even if jade occurs there in a natural state in 
several localities, even if there is conclusive proof that it was dug and 
worked in various areas, wc Eire entitled to question, —did the idea 
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of searching for jade, working it and valuing it so highly, originate 
independently m all these quarters? Is it nut possible, at least the¬ 
oretically, that such an idea once arising was diffused from tribe to 
tribe or group to group, as the agency in the search for the prized 
material? Even in the present state of the question, it cannot be 
denied that the possibilities of a trade in jade pieces existed, as sug¬ 
gested by O. MonteHus and Sophias Muller, whom Herman linn 
(Die Indogemiancn, VoL I, p- 317, Strassburg. 1005) joins in their 
view, as the sources from which they are derived are restricted to 
a few localities. Such a commerce in Europe was an easy transaction, 
if compared with the striking parallel in Asia moving on a much larger 
scale. For the last two millenniums, Turkistan has furnished to China 
the greater supply of her jade, wrought and unwrought, and the most 
colossal bowlders of the mineral were constantly transported from 
Khotan to Si-ngan fu and Peking over a trade-route unparalleled in 
extent and arduousness in Europe and requiring a four to six months' 
journey. There ts r further, the example of the lively trade in jadvite 
from Burma overland into Yunnan Province, and the transportation 
of jeweled nephrite objects from India into China in the eighteenth 
century. These arc all achievements of commerce and transportation 
compared to which the difficulties irr the limited area of Europe dwindle 
into a nothingness. If bronze was bartered from the Orient into the 
northernmost part of Europe, if Prussian amber found its way to Italy, 
Greece and anterior Asia, and if obsidian was everywhere propagated 
by trade (Sop it us Mollee, /. p, R. Dussaud, Les civil i sations 
prihclteniquLS, p. 77), it is reasonable and logical to conclude that 
the same opportunities were open to jade. 

Nothing could induce me to the belief that primitive man of central 
Europe incidentally and spontaneously embarked on the laborious task 
of q uar rying and working jade. The psychological motive for this act 
must be supplied, and it can be deduced only from Lhc source of his¬ 
torical facts. From the standpoint of the general development of 
culture in the Old World, there is absolutely no vestige of originality 
in the prehistoric cultures of Europe which appear as an appendix to 
Asia. Originality is certainly the rarest thing in this world, and in 
the history of mankind the original thoughts are appallingly sparse. 
There is, in the light of historical faeis and experiences, no reason to 
credit the prehistoric and early historic populations of Europe with 
any spontaneous ideas relative to jade; they received these, as every¬ 
thing else, from an outside source; they gradually learned to appreciate 
the value of this tough and compact substance, and then set to hunting 
for natural suppties. 
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The most extensive collection of jades in existence is the Holier R. 
Bishop collection, the greater part of which is now on view in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. The object of this collection 
is universal and includes specimens of jades from all countries and ages. 
It is exceedingly rich in magnificent objects of Chinese art. of intrinsic 
value from an artistic point of view. The collection of Chinese jades 
which I had the opportunity to make for the Field Museum in Si-ngan 
fu. Shensi Province, on two occasions in 1909 and 1910, is chiefly 
gathered from an areh:rological standpoint to illustrate an important 
phase in the ancient culture-life of China, and represents by no means 
a duplicate parallel to the Bishop collection, as it includes a great 
deal of material which does not exist in the latter. Also in the de¬ 
partment of eighteenth century jades, there is a marked difference 
between the Mrs. Blackstonc and the Bishop collections, as pointed 
out here in the concluding chapter. Mr. Bishop’s Chinese specimens 
of jade. I understand, were mostly procured in Peking or Shanghai, 
where the gorgeous modem art-work prevails. The greater opportu¬ 
nity for objects of archieological interest is afforded in Si-ngan fu, the 
centre of the old civilization where numerous primitive specimens arc 
exhumed from the graves of the Chou and Han periods, and where the 
best private jade collections of Chinese connoisseurs exist. I had the 
good fortune to receive valuable instruction there from an expert 
scholar who had spent almost a life-time on the study of mortuary 
jades and other antiquities, and whose extensive collections, partly 
the fruit of his own excavations, were gradually acquired by me The 
interesting jade amulets of the dead, chiefly derived from his collection 
are here published for the first time with his explanations, nor have 
they ever been described before in any Chinese book. None of these 
types are in the Bishop collection. For this and other reasons, the 
two are not nval collections, but supplement each other in manv 
respects. 3 


The description of the Bishop collection appeared in two volumes 
under the title “ Investigations and Studies in Jade," New York 
privately printed, H)o 6 . The preface of Heber R. Bishop is dated 
June, 1901J The collection is stated there to number nine hundred 
specimens, which are catalogued under the three headings mineralogical 
archaeological, and art objects. Nearly two hundred pieces were 
presented to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York Vol I 
U77 pages) consists of five parts. Part I contains a general intro¬ 
duction with a survey of the nephrite question. Part If, entitled 
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“Jade in China,” is elaborated by S. \V. Busiikll. Mr. Bishop re¬ 
quested “a condensed article on jade by a native Chinese scholar, 
treating upon its uses in China from the earliest period down to the 
present day. Accordingly, Dr. Bushell commissioned a scholar, 
T'ang Jung-tso by name, to write such an essay, the text of which is 
reproduced in facsimile and provided with a translation by Bushell. 
This document is composed of a conglomeration of literary quotations 
from ancient texts which are rather inexactly and sometimes incom¬ 
pletely cited. Dr. Bushell did not verify’ them from the originals, 
and it is hard to see why a Chinese scholar of his standing agreed to 
such a procedure, as he certainly knew that the Chinese cyclopaedias, 
above all the T'u shu Isi ch'ing, contain the completcst possible col¬ 
lections of notes on jade. I do not see much sensible exposition of the 
subject of jade from the Chinese standpoint in T'ang Jung-tso's essay, 
which, though undeniably comprising a number of useful extracts, 
lacks intelligent understanding. Another Chinese article written by 
Li Shih-ch'uan and illustrated with sketches depicting the various 
stages in the modem manufacture of jade is very instructive. Part 
III, “Jade as a Mineral,” edited by G. F. Kunz, presents the 
most complete and thorough investigation of this subject carried 
on by a whole staff of specialists. The questions treated in detail 
in this section are the colors of jade, whether natural or the result 
of weathering or staining; the translucencv, lustre, opalescence, 
sheen, and other qualities; the tenacity of jade; its resonant quality 
which makes it valued by the Chinese as a material for musical 
instruments; the relative hardness and specific gravity of nephrite 
and jadeite, their different chemical constitution, and the localities 
of their occurrence. Part IV is devoted to a sketch of the methods 
of working jade. Part V, “Worked Jade,” is intended to give a 
general summary of this subject under two headings, “Prehistoric” 
and “Historic.” Vol. II (293 pages) contains the descriptive cata¬ 
logue of the collection. Dr. Bushell has bestowed great pains in 
fully describing the Chinese portion of it and explaining with careful 
exactness the ornamentation and inscriptions displayed on the fine 
Chinese specimens in which the collection abounds. Mr. Bishop 
expressed in the preface the hope that his book might be found to be of 
some value as a book of reference. His work is doubtless one of the 
most beautiful and sumptuous books ever published in this country, 
but it is a matter for profound regret that its valuable contents is 
practically lost to science, owing to its unwieldy size and weight (one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds) and its distribution in only ninety- 
eight copies, none of which have been sold, but which have all been 
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presented to libraries, museums, and it is said, “to the crowned heads 
and other great rulers of the world.” It would be desirable that the 
main bulk of the work might be republished in a convenient edition 
for wider circulation. 

As the collection of Chinese jades in the Field Museum was made 
by me from another point of view than is the Bishop collection in 
New York, so the contents of this study is plainly distinct from the 
monumental work of Mr. Bishop. The subjects treated there have 
not been repeated here. The methods of working jade and the trade 
in jade from Turkistan and Burma to China are not discussed, as Dr. 
Bushell has thoroughly canvassed this ground. He has also worked 
up a map showing the jade-producing districts of Turkistan. New 
as the subject matter of this publication is, aside from the concluding 
chapter, which was necessary in order to trace the development of 
jade works down to the present time, so also is the presentation of the 
subject itself Which is based on archeological methods. I liavc en¬ 
deavored to furnish a piece of research-work in which jade is to yield 
the material to delineate cultural and chiefly religious developments 
in ancient China. I do not mean to deal with jade for its own sake, 
but as a means to a certain end; it merely forms the background, the 
leading motive, for the exposition of some fundamental ideas of Chinese 
religious concept which find their most characteristic expression and 
illustration in objects of jade. To trace their relation to thought was 
therefore my chief aim, and hence the result has rather become a 
contribution to the psychology of the Chinese. 

A consideration of the Chinese sources utilized will give also occa¬ 
sion to speak on the methods pursued by me and some of the general 
results of the work. 

Antiquities of jade have been treated by the Chinese in the following 
special works: 

1. K'ao ku t’u , “Investigations of Antiquities with Illustrations,” 
by LC Ta-lin, in ten chapters, first published during the Sung dynasty 
in 1092, and re-edited by Huang Sh£ng in 1753 as an appendix to 
Wang Fu’s Po ku t'u. In Chapter 8, a small collection of jades in the 
possession of Li Po-shih from Lu-kiang is figured, but without in¬ 
vestigation. 

2. Ku yii t'u, “Ancient Jades Illustrated,” by Chu Tfen-jUN, in 
tw'o chapters, published 1341, and republished in 1753 with the edition 
of the Po ku t’u mentioned. The explanations appended to the illus¬ 
trations are meagre; several of them have been reproduced in this paper. 

3. Ku yti t'u p’u t “ Illustrated Description of Ancient Jades ” in 100 
chapters, being the collection of jade belonging to the first emperor 
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of the Southern Sung dynasty, Kao-tsung (1127-1162 A. ».) and con¬ 
sisting of over seven hundred pieces, prepared by a commission of 
nineteen, including one writer and four artists, 3 headed by Lung Ta- 
yOan, president of the Board of Rites (Li pit) who also prefaced the 
work in 1176, Dr. Bush ell, who has devoted a careful study to this 
hook, gives also a translation of this preface (Bishop, YoL 1 , p. 32), 
.The second preface (Ibid., p. 33) by Kiang Cit'rs, dated 1779, relates 
how “a manuscript copy of the book had been purchased in 1773, when 
the Emperor had issued a decree to search throughout the empire for 
lost books, and a copy sent to be examined by the library commission 
then sitting. This year I again read through the original manuscript 
and found the description clearly written and the illustrations cleverly 
executed, so that it was worthy of being compared with the 50 d» ha 
Pa ku t'u. This book describes the ancient bronzes referred to in the 
Chau T w hile our work describes the jade, so that we could nut spare 
either. The Po ku Vu was reprinted several times and gained a wide 
circulation, while this book remained in manuscript 1 and attracted no 
notice, not being included in the Catalogue of Literature of the Sung 
History, nor quoted by older writers. Lung Ta-yiian, whose name is 
included in the chapter on Imperial Sycophants of the Sung History, 
died before the date of publication, but he is left at the head of the 
commission, in memory of the work done by him. His actions were 
not worthy t but that is no reason for suppressing his hook, I venture 
to bring this book before the eye of the Emperor, that it may again 
be referred to the library committee for revision and be corrected by 
them, and have the honor of being reprinted under special imperial 
authority/ 1 

The verdict of the Library Committee seems to have been unsatis- 
faetorv, continues Dr, Hu shell, for thev criticize the book most severely 
in the Imjierial Catalogue CSV ku ts'Man ahu tsung mu f Ch. ti 6 , pp, 7-9) 
on account of there being no references to it in later books, and of 
certain anachronisms in the list of members of the commission, and 
declare it finally to be a fraud, and not even a clever one; without any 
examination, however, of the contents—as Bushel! adds, which could 
have hardly been the ease. 

l Lt» Sung-aka, Li Tang, Ma Yuan, and Hia Kuci. It was their task to 
reproduce the jade pieces in colors for the one original copy to be dedicated to the 

emperor. ...... . . ... t , 

Mt has been Kiid that the hn vti i m u p'u was published in IIJG and republished 
in 1779 (Horn, Pno, Vol. VII, p, 500, and The Ancient History of China, 

p, Sip, It is of importance to note that 1779 ri the date of the first publication, 
and tlun the work was allowed to remain in manuscript iip to that time, i. e, over 
600 year?. The origmul manuscript was then lost, and we have no menus of judging 
in how far. Or how correctly the illustrations of the original have been preserved in 
the printed edition. 
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If it too much to say that the whole work h a fraud, I quite agree 
with this criticism in that it contains a great deni of purely fictitious 
matter. Fictitious are, in iny opinion, all the ancient inscriptions 
alleged to be inscribed on the jades which have never existed in ancient 
limes and arc simply the invention of the T’ang or Sung periods. 1 
Even Dr. Bus-hell, who evinces confidence in this work, admits that 
there are many tablets figured in it which have little pretension to the 
groat antiquity assigned to them, and that some of the inscriptions are 
evidently copied from pieces of ancient bronze figured in archaeological 
books, and that, in fact, many of the specimens in the later parts of 
the collection seem to be derived from a similar source— the fountain¬ 
head of almost all Chinese decorative art. 

It is also suspicious that many pieces, c. g., all the tablets of rank in 
the first chapter ascribed to the Hia dynasty, have been inscribed on 
the back as having belonged to the Tang and Southern Tang dynasties. 

The work opens with two oblong jade tablets ascribed to the myth¬ 
ical emperor Yu from the supposed resemblance of the two underiphered 
characters on the upper side with the so-called tadpole characters on 
the alleged inscription of Yu (A>a ton j&rri. On the back, we find an 
inscription reading “ Dark-colored tablet (kuri) of Yu the sovereign 
who regulated the waters. CoDection of the Imperial Treasury of 
the fteriod K'oi yiian (713-74 1 a. n.) of the Hreat 'Fang dynasty.'’ 
The Sung authors tell us that these two pieces came to light in the 
period Chili ho <1054-55), in the river Ts'i when its waters were dried 
up, and that these were both found inside of large bronze kettles 
(/tffg) each weighing over a hundred catties; the walls of these 
urns were covered with inscriptions identical in character with 
those on the tablets. The Sung authors suppose that they had been 
thrown into the river during the T'ang dynasty as an offering to the 
river-god, to restore the river to normal conditions. But would genuine 
relics of the Hia dynasty have been used for this purpose? It seems 
rather plausible that these two alleged tablets of Yu were fabricated 
at the time of the Tang dynasty, possibly with the idea of serving as 
offerings to a river-god. 2 The name of Yu as the ruler of water was 

'Inscriptions, particularly those containing dates, 011 jade pieces fire nupdrni 
in any ease. In tlic best arducc'lopica! collection o( jades, that of Wu Ta-ch'^ng 
(s» belov), then: is among two hundred and fifteen ancient pieces, not one inscribed, 
nor i:-. there one tn my coUectiofi. A few pieces in the Bishop collection with alleged 
I Ian inscription® are. for this and also lor other reasons, highly suspicions. The 
dating of jade objects became a fashion only in the K'ira-lung period, 

1 Also Wu Tx-cu’iiSG (see be]under 5 ) -states jn the preface of hts work that 
under the T’ltoj and Sung many imitations of jade objects were made which can 
hardly be distinguished Pom the ancient genuine ones. The same author's judg¬ 
ment on the Km yw m p’11 is: '* Its drawback consists in the indiscri ruinate choice 
of a ctinfused mass of objects, n-or does jt betray inU'lligenee.' 1 
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appropriately chosen for such a purpose, and the two characters were 
modeled after the curious style of that doubtless ancient inscription 
which a later age has associated without foundation with the name of 
Yu, It goes without saying that at the time of Yu, it such a per¬ 
sonage ever existed, jade tablets of this type had not yet made their 
debut, for these were purely a creation of the official hierarchy of the 
Chou dynasty. Thus, it is likewise a legendary anachronism, if the 
Hhit king (Civ Shun (ten, 7) and St-tmt Ts'ien (ChavanSeS, VoL I. 
p. fit) ascnl>e the five insignia of rank (mt jui) to the mythical emperor 
Shan, as these are connected with the five feudal princes and the whole 
system of feudalism and investiture of the Chou period; and Cha- 
VANnes is certainly right in saying that this consideration demonstrates 
the legendary character of the accounts relative to Shun. There is, 
further, no ancient text describing a jade tablet of the type hero referred 
to, and if it were by any means an object really going hack to times 
of great antiquity, it would he incredible that the T'ang people should 
have been so idiotic as to fling such a precious relic down to the bottom 
of a river. The entire story of the Sung authors, gifted with a lively 
imagination, is open to grave doubt and suspicion, and may, after all, 
he a concoction made up by them ad hoe. It does not betray much 
critical acumen on their part to make these two pieces contemporaneous 
with Yud 

Our confidence in this production is not increased by considering 
the two following jade tablets also very generously attributed to the 
EmjXTor Yu. The former of these is adorned with ten unexplained 
and unexplainable characters shaped into strange figures of insects, 
fish, and birds; cm the hack, there is an inscription tin U shit) calling 
this specimen “a tablet with seal-characters of Yu" (YU chttntt kud> 
and giving the period Shtng yiian (937-94- a. I»J of the Nan Pang 
I reign of Li King), Nevertheless, we are assured that the writing of 
Yu cannot be doubted. The latter Yu tablet is provided with ten seal 
characters, and the same inscription on the reverse as the preceding 
one. Then we advance to a tablet with twenty-one characters of a 
different style, said to resemble those on the belts of the bhang dynasty, 
while the reverse is adorned with the sentence: " Jade tablet of pros¬ 
perity of the rulers of the Shang ” Three more Shang tablets follow, 
marked on the reverse as “preserved in the treasury of the period T'ai 
(s'ittg of the Liang dynasty” (Wu ti, 547-55* a, d.J. These alleged Shang 
tablets are just as fictitious as those of Yu; tablets of this kind did not 
exist under the Shang, and if they had existed, would not have been 

1 One of these js figured in Cosiaov’s Chin;! (Pjhtfk'Harnuttgi Wtti£tschitkie t 
p. SJ8L 
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engraved with inscriptions in general nor with these particular in¬ 
scriptions, as also the kuri of the Chou dynasty were never provided 
with them. Curiously enough, the number of Yu tablets is four, and 
the same number applies to the Shang tablets; there is also numerical 
systematization in forgery. 

The Chinese epigraphists have justly passed these inscriptions over 
with silence, and I am not aware that any one of the numerous 
Chinese works on inscriptions and ancient characters has ever availed 
itself of the sendees of the Ku yii t'u p'u. It is unnecessary to con¬ 
tinue this criticism, as we shall have ample occasion to come back to 
this work in dealing with the single types of ancient jades. While it 
is entirely untrustworthy for archaeological studies, it has a certain 
value in presenting a grammar of ornaments and giving the names for 
these, as they were current in the Sung period. We shall see in the 
course of this investigation that many of these designs are strongly 
influenced or even directly created by the pictorial style of the Sung 
artists, and that they represent a more interesting contribution to 
the art of the Sung than to any former period. 

This case will also sufficiently show how much criticism is required 
for judging a Chinese illustration of an ancient art-work, which should 
not be utilized before its sources and merits are critically examined and 
ascertained. Also he only can use it who has seen and handled actual 
specimens of an identical or similar type; the imperfection and inac¬ 
curacy of Chinese drawings will always lead astray one who has missed 
those opportunities. The favorite method of culling engravings of 
bronzes from Chinese books and building far-reaching conclusions on 
this material as to the development of ornamentation cannot be 
accepted and will always lead to grave disappointments in the end. 

4. Tsi ku yii l u , “Collection of Ancient Jades with Illustrations/' 
a small work published in 1341 during the Yuan period. In all prob¬ 
ability, this book is now lost; it is quoted occasionally in the San ts'ai 
I’u hui, published in 1607. 

5. The most recent and valuable Chinese contribution to the 
stu<l\ of antique jades is entitled Ku yii t'u k'ao , “Investigations into 
Ancient Jades with Illustrations,’ in two quarto-volumes published 
in i88q by the well known scholar and statesman, Wu Ta-CH’ 4 nc, 1 
who was bom in Su-chou in 1833. He graduated as tsin shift in 1868 
and became a member of the Han-lin College. In 1884 he went to 
Corea as Commissioner, then served as Governor of Kuang-tung 
Province and, appointed subsequently Governor of Hunan, made a 
vain attempt to introduce the telegraph there. In 1894 he was ordered 

1 His other works arc enumerated by Paul Pelliot, Toung Pao, 1911, p. 448. 
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to Tientsin to assist Li Hung-chang against the Japanese; his efforts, 
however, were not rewarded with success, and he has since been Jiving 
in retirement; he is said to lx- an enlightened man and well-disposed 
towards Europeans, 1 In his work on jades, two hundred and fifteen 
pieces are illustrated in outline, as a rule reduced to seven-tenths of 
their original size, described as to their coloring, identified with their 
ancient names and explained with quotations from ancient literature, 
among which Chou lit hi, Shi king, Tso ckvatt and the dictionary 
Shua win are conspicuous. The text is a facsimile reprint of Wu’s 
own expressive and energetic handwriting. The engravings in his 
work am far above the average of similar accomplishments of the 
Chinese and executed with care and in good proportionate measure¬ 
ments. As most of these jade objects and their designs are flat, the 
Chinese draughtsman had a much easier task with them than he 
encounters, e. g., with bronze vessels; Chinese art is one of linear designs 
in which it excels, while objects of bodily dimensions are always apt 
to be misdrawn to a certain extent. I was forced to reproduce the 
material of Wu almost in its entirely, owing to its great archaeological 
importance.® 

It will be noticed at a glance how widely different this material 
is from that published in the former Chinese works. All his ancient 
specimens have a spontaneously archaic character. It is a truly 
archaeological collection, explained with great erudition and acumen, 
and reflects the highest credit on the modern school of Chinese 
archaeologists. Wu Ta-eh'ftng is not bound by the fetters of the past 
and not hampered by the accepted school-traditions. With fair and 
open mind, he criticizes the errors of the commentators to the Chou (i T 
the Ktt yu t'u p'u and many others, and his common sense leads him 
to new and remarkable results not anticipated by any of his predecessors. 
Because my own collection is a counterpart of his, being made from an 
arch ecological, not an artistic point of view, I could choose no be t ter 
guide for the interpretation of this collection than him; I have fol¬ 
lowed him with keen admiration ant] stand to him in the relation of 
a disciple to his master. If I have been able to write the chapters on 
the jade symbols of sovereign power and the jade images of the cosmic 
deities, my lasting thanks and acknowledgments are due to this 
great scholar whose ingenious investigations have furnished the basis 
for this research; but for his efforts it would have been impossible to 
attack these complicated problems with any chance for success. 

1 After Gii.es, Chinese Biographical Dictionary, p. Sfly, 

1 AH text-figures where no special source ts indicated are derived from the book 
of Wu. 
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Only a few among us at present have an idea of the extent ami 
depth of fruitful archaeological work now carried on by Chinese scholars. 
The opinion still largely :>n trails in msr vin-h'S that - hr vdwT ariha-nl- 
ogical Chinese wisdom is bound up with the Sung catalogues of the 
Po kit i'u mid Km yti fa fa. to which the superficial Si ts'ing ku kien 
and the brilliant Kin-shih no are possibly added. But there are many 
dozens of modem well illustrated catalogues of bronzes and other 
antiquities accompanied by keen and clever disquisitions which do not 
shun discrediting or even refuting the worn-out statements of the 
Po ku f a. It has been almost entirely overlooked in Europe that the 
latter work, however valuable it may l>e in many respects, presents 
nothing but the traditions of the Sting period relative to objects of 
the Chou and Han periods; it must be thoroughly examined in each 
and every case in how far those claims are founded, in how far they 
agree or disagree with the traditions handed down in the contem¬ 
poraneous texts of antiquity, and in how far they may l*e biased by 
the peculiar conditions of art and artists obtaining under the Sung 
dynasty. The so-called monster fao-l'ieh certainly existed as a decora¬ 
tive design on bronze vases of the Chou; but whether in all cases, when 
the Po ku fa points this design out on Chou bronzes, it is really in¬ 
tended in the minds of the Chou artists h another question which 
requires special critical examination; for there are many designs of 
other conventional monsters on those ancient bronzes. 

To cite only one example as to how far modern Chinese archaeol¬ 
ogists go in contradicting the old. beloved school opinions, there is now 
the unanimous opinion in China and Japan that the so-called metal 
mirrors with designs of grapes, birds, lions and horses cannot come 
down from the time of the Han dynasty, as asserted by the Po ku fn 
without the shadow of an evidence; they originated shortly before the 
T ang dynasty, probably in the fifth and sixth centuries, and I may add, 
under Persian influence, as indeed the composition of this pattern first 
appears in the Snssanidian art of Persia, but never in Greek art as 
hitherto believed in Europe. For all serious future investigations into 
Chinese antiquities, it will Ijc incumbent on us to pay due attention 
to the works, opinions and results also of modem Chinese (as well as 
Japanese) archaeologists. The lime has gone when only the Po ku fu 
and the very weak Si ts*ing ku kit a. which is of small value, may be 
ransacked at random and haphazardly by the foreign inquirer. 
Studies exclusive]y based on such books, without regard to the world 
of reality, deserve, in my opinion, no acknowledgment and are prac¬ 
tically worthless. 

Aside from these monographs, there are numerous other books 
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devoting a chapter or two to art works of jade and cyclopaedias giving 
extracts and quotations on the subject. The Ko ktt yao ltin by Ts%\o 
Chao, published in 1387, and the Po wu yao hut bv Kl V i ng- t'a t , 
published between i&ai and 1627, are especially noteworthy. The 
great cydopredia Vu shit tsi eft eng of 1736, a copy of which is in the 
John Crerar Library (C 750), contains eight chapters on jade in its 
section on National Economy, Ch. 325-333. There is also a great 
amount of useful information in the Ytn kien Ui han (Original Palace 
edtti' n of 1710 in 140 Vols. in the Newberry Library, N 36), Ko chih 
king yUutt published in 1735 by CiCfeN Yuan-lung (1652-1736), Pin 
ta na kartg mu by Li Shih-ch*n (completed in 1578), and certainly 
in the P'ci win yUn fit (Ch, 100 a). To enumerate all Chinese sources 
is unnecessary, since the sinological reader knows where to turn, while 
no advantage would accrue from such a task to the general reader. 

As our collection relates to the cultural conditions of antiquity, 
we are certainly obliged 10 consult the ancient texts in which its ideas 
are reflected. The classical Book of Songs (s/ti king} and the Book 
of History f Sim king) are prominent among these. 

The principal sources liearing on the ancient religious cult and 
containing ample material on the ceremonial usage of jade are the 
three great Rituals, the Chou li t the Li hi. and the f US Of the former, 
we possess the excellent translation bv Edouard Biot- which is a 
monument of stupendous and sagacious erudition and remains the 
only work of Chinese literature heretofore translated into any foreign 
language with a complete rendering of all commentaries. In a great 
number of passages, I was prevented from following any of the ac¬ 
cepted translations, especially in those cases where arehseological 
objects and questions are involved. If it is true that Chinese arche¬ 
ology must be based on the knowledge of Chinese texts with the same 
method as classical archeology, it is no less true that the interpretation 
of the ancient texts will have a great deal to learn from the facts of 
archeological research and its living objects of stone, clav or metal 
which are harder than any paper-transmitted evidence. In the light 
nf revived antiquity, we shall leam better to understand and appreciate 
the ancient Rituals in particular. If 1 am obliged, most reluctantly, 
to deviate from such authorities as Biot, Leggc and Couvreur, I beg 
my critics not to interpret this necessity ns arrogance nr a mania for 

1 T availed myself of tho Palace Edition published 174S by order of the Emperor 
K'ien-lung in 183 Vote, (John Crerar Library, Noj. 7 I *-115), As to the illustrations, 

I did not always quote them from this edition, which but few readers may have 
at their disposal, but rather from current European books easily accessible to every 
one, 3 

1 See Bibliography at en;l. 
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knowing better on my purl, but as a suggestion intimated by a con¬ 
sideration of the new material here offered. This advance in our 
knowledge is not my merit, but merely the consequence of favorable 
opportunities granted me by a fortunate chance. I cannot dwell here 
on a literary discussion of the three Rituals. It is well known that 
the Chou li was nuL put together until under the Han dynasty; never¬ 
theless. it reflects the peculiar culture of the Chou period in such a 
complete and systematic manner as could have only been written 
at that time- It is a state handbook expounding in minutest detail 
the complex organism of Lhe governmental institutes of the Chou 
emperors. There is no doubt that the book has been touched and 
worked over, perhaps also interpolated as the Li kt, under the Han 
editorship; but substantially and virtually* it is the property of the 
Chou time. 1 The Han commentators were no more able to explain 
intelligently many passages in it, as the culture of the Chou had perished 
before thy hatred and persecution of the Ts'in, and, as we now see to 
our great surprise, interpreted quite wrongly most of the ceremonial 
utensils of the Chou, which were no longer within the reach ol their 
vision. ♦ 

Here we must briefly touch one of the curious results of the follow¬ 
ing investigation which will interest sinologues and archaeologists 
alike. It seems that the Chinese commentators attempted to render 
an account of the appearance of ceremonial and other antiquarian 
objects either on the ground of oral traditions, or front hearsay, or, 
in the majority of cases, on reconstructions evolved from their own 
minds; but their comments are not based on a real viewing of the 
objects concerned. This state of affairs is easily evidenced in general 
by a glance at the so-called Illustrations to the Rituals, as the San li t'n 
of Nieh Tsung-i of the Sung period (963 a. D.), or the illustrated vol¬ 
umes of the K'ien-lung edition, which pretend to picture all objects of 
importance mentioned in tbc ancient texts* It was always a source of 
wonder to me how the Chinese got hold of these weak drawings which 
l>ear the indelible stamp of unreality and depict many objects as P 
e. weapons, carriages and houses* in a way which we must decry 
as utterly impossible from a purely technical viewpoint; anti there 
is likewise reason to wonder that such figures could find their way 
into foreign books fBiot, Pauthier, Zotto^j, Legge, Ccuvreur) to illus¬ 
trate ancient Chinese culture, and be passed as the real thing without 
a word of comment or criticism. A comparison of these reconstructive 
or purely imaginary pictures with the actual specimens of the Chou 

1 Eemcins^s criticism of the Chou li in his paper Ancient Navigation in the Indian 
Liccan {Journal /?, Asiatic Sacitty, Vfll. XVI El, p. ip) deserves, special attention. 
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period now at our disposal will show that, in the plurality of cases, 
there is hardly a shadow of resemblance between the two. Wu Ta- 
eli eng has taken the lead in this new field of research, and we are 
indebted to him for the restoration of the truth in the place of roman- 
tieisni with regard to archaeological objects of primary importance. 
The image of the Deity Earth has been mistaken for the part of a 
chariot wheel-nave which never existed in this form, while the former 
was construed in the shape of an eight-pointed star-figure, going back 
to a misunderstanding read by the commentators into their tests. 

The most instructive examples of this kind art the ku pi and p'u 
pi, i. t. jade disks with “grain " and “rush :rr pattern. 

The ancient t hinese texts are clad in a brief and laconic style, 
never wasting a word on the description of objects then known to 
even body. They Simply give the names of numerous vases, weapons* 
insignia, etc,, without further details, so that there is plenty of room 
tt.r the commentators to expand. These were scholars alien to the 
world, of versatile intuition perhaps, but lacking in the knowledge 
and observation of life ami reality. It was not found unreasonable 
to answer that the jade disks Au had a bunch of cereals, and those 
called p'n a design of rushes engraved on them; the Sung artists ac¬ 
cepted this comment, and quite characteristic of the pictorial tendency 
of their lime, reconstructed those disks by drawings with realistic 
representations of the respective plants. For two thousand years, 
the Chinese have groped absolutely in the dark as regards the true 
nature of these disks. Now we know that sueh designs never existed 
in tfic Chou period, that the disks ku were covered with concentric 
rmvs of raised dots, an ornament called “grain,” and that the disks 
p n were decorated with a mat impression consisting of hexagons, the 
pattern receiving its name from a rush-mat. This and many olher 
examples revealed on, the pages to follow will furnish much food for 
reflection. 

Hrst, in regard to the methods of the archaeologist. A net distinc¬ 
tion should always be made between the wording of the ancient texts 
and the additional utterances of commentatorial wisdom. The com¬ 
mentators. very often, may certainly be right and reasonable, but 
should be held up as suspects under all circumstances and acquitted 
only on dose trial. Their thoughts are usually afterthoughts, re¬ 
flections, adjustments, compromises, evasions. It all depends upon 
the length of time by which the editor is separated from the time of 
the original. The singular world of the Chou was shattered in the 
]K> r iod of the Han, and the Han scholars knew- little in fact about 
that bygone age. Chinese later illustrations to the classics can be 
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consulted and utilized only after a most painful scrutiny of the subject 
in question, and in almost all cases, they will then he found worthless 
because fanciful. The sinologue is confronted with this problem,— 
is the Chinese language really that clear and logical structure such 
as has been given out by a certain school of philologists, if the Chinese 
themselves, and even their best scholars of the remote Han period, 
were liable to misunderstand their ancient classical texts step for 
step? And what is the cause for these misunderstandings? To one 
initiated into the ethnological mode of thinking, it is not far to seek. 
Indeed, it would be unjust to brand the Chinese with special reproach 
in this matter, and to expose their working-methods to unfair reflec¬ 
tions. 

What developed in China along this line, is a subconscious factor 
which has dominated the cultural life of all peoples of the globe from 
the dim beginnings of mankind until the present day. It is the pre¬ 
vailing tendency of the human mind to account for the reason of 
existing customs and traditions, and to seek, with the advance of 
individual conscious reasoning, for rational explanations of phenomena 
purely emotional and ethnical at the outset. Tins method results 
in a new association of ideas which has nothing in common with the 
origin of the notion in question, and may be the outcome of pure 
speculation. In China, where the bent to systematizing speculation 
was always strong in the minds of individual thinkers, the effects of 
this mental process come more intensely to the surface than in smaller 
communities more strongly tied by a uniformity of tribal thoughts* 
and for this reason, the Chinese offer the best imaginable material for 
a study of the psychological foundations of ethnical phenomena. 

The errors in the interpretation of ancient customs and notions 
committed by Chinese commentators and editors, their failures in 
their attempts at a reconstruction of the past, and their positive pro¬ 
ductions of newly formed ancient artistic designs, never existing in 
times of antiquity, are not logical blunders to be imputed to their 
intellectual frame, but emanations of their psychical constitution 
evolved from a new process of association. The problem moves on 
purely psychological* not on mental lines. To revert to our above 
example,™ the trend of thought in the Chou time was symbolic, 
swayed by impressions and sentiments received from celestial and 
cosmicnl aspects of the universe, and strove for expression in gco¬ 
rnel deal representations, so much so that the singular art of the Chou 
cannot be better characterized than by the two words symbolic and 
geometric, or, as geometric symbolism. Round raised dots or knobs 
were suggestive, on mere emotional grounds, of a heap of grain-seeds. 
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This mode of observation became foreign to subsequent generations 
tvho, reflecting upon the peculiar traits of the Chou culture, could 
but realize that a real representation of grain in the manner of a living 
plant was Intended. The Sung artists with their inspirations for 
naturalistic designs took possession of this notion and instilled it with 
life by sketching it on paper. Thus, they transformed a rational 
reflection by mere intuition into a permanent motive of art promul¬ 
gated as the production of the Chou period. 

This case is by no means unique, but it is due to such misinterpreta¬ 
tions, reflections and afterthoughts that many hundreds of artistic 
motives (attd certainly not only these, but also customs, habits, tradi¬ 
tions, social conventions, moral principles, etc.) have arisen everywhere 
among mankind. But, whereas In other cultures it is not always 
easy to unravel the mystery of this development, the long history of 
China and the vast stores of her literary attd artistic wealth will often 
allow us to peep behind the stage, and to grasp the human and psy chic 
force of such transformations of thought. It must therefore remain 
one of our principal endeavors, in the treatment of Chinese archae¬ 
ological subjects, to penetrate into the psychical basis of motives,- 
not only because this procedure will simultaneously furnish most 
valuable contributions to the psychology of the Chinese, which is 
much needed, but also in order to attain to a correct understanding of 
the history of the motive itself, since otherwise our knowledge would 
be an utter fallacy and self-deception. 

Wc must grasp the nature-loving spirit of the impressionistic Sung 
artists to appreciate their very neat naturalistic designs of cereals and 
rushes on the Chou disks of jade. And we must understand, on the 
other hand, the complex organism of the world and life conception of 
the Chou period, which is quite a distinct and peculiar China in itself, 
to be prompted to the conclusion that the Chou design proposed by 
the intuition of the Sung artists cannot possibly have been an inherit¬ 
ance of the Chou. Then we must realize how the gigantic power of 
the superman Ts’iii Shih Huang-ti had broken the ritualistic culture 
of the Chou, how a few remains anti ruins of it only were exhumed and 
aired again by the revival activity of the Han, a movement of great 
earnestness and deep honesty of intent ton. Thus, we gain a basis 
for a judgment of the thinking and doings of the Han and later com¬ 
mentators, on whose shoulders the art-historians, art-critics and 
compilers of art-catalogues of the Sung period stand. 

By tints joining link for link in this long chain and carefully listen¬ 
ing to each tradition, we may finally hope to learn something of the 
development of Chinese ideas and art. Certainly, if handled by this 
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analytic method, Chinese archaeology and art-history is not .so easy 
as it may appear to the outsider from some popular hooks and light 
essays to which Lhe public has been treated in recent years by authors 
who, light-minded, take everything in a storm, because they arc unable 
t" recognize the complexity and weight of a problem. J< To sit on 
11 ie bottom of a well, and to say that Heaven is small," curtly remarks 
a Chinese proverb, I utterly fail to see of what avail it is to us to 
build the roof before the ground-pillars, of what advantage all these 
discussions on subjective evolutions of motives, on analysis of style 
and esthetics of Chinese art will be in the long run T as long as we do 
not know the solid basis, the meaning and history of these motives, 
and as long as such phantoms will be easily destroyed bv every serious 
investigation. For certainly not by intuition or opinions derived 
irom a general or vague knowledge of art can we hope to reach the goal, 
but only by the most absorbed method nf research consulting the views, 
traditions and sentiments of those people who created the monuments 


which we desire to understand. 

First of all, wc must understand the works of Chinese art, before 
we cun judge them, and that is the most difficult side of the question. 
Certainly, I am not an advocate of seclusion or monopolization. A 
sound open-door policy in this field carried out m a fair-minded spirit 
of sympathetic cooperation would be a desirable and refreshing pro¬ 
gram which may lead to fruittul results. The field is new and wide 
and there is mom for many platforms. A sane and whole-hearted 
exposition of any Chinese subject through an experienced art-student 
wilt always lie welcome; a fair and impartial criticism or suggestion 
of an outsider or newcomer to this branch of science may prove as a 
stimulus to greater efforts. We are all inquirers and seekers for the 
truth, and everybody has to learn, and everybody h liable to commit 
errors where the field is virgin. But dictatorial positiveness of judg¬ 
ment based on insufficient material and facts is surely detrimental 
to the good cause. 

In this paper, antique objects of jade are dealt with in so far as 
they are living realities, being represented by palpable specimens in 
Chinese collections or in our own. Numerous jade objects arc men¬ 
tioned in the ancient texts, none of which, however, have survived. 
These should be taken up, whenever necessity arises and such objects 
\m11 actually be discovered. Thus, we hear r. ^ of jade and other 
stone mirrors 1 and screens, and even of jade shoes discovered in ancient 

* S ;r ande,lt Pen*. but no specimen exists in zmv 
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graves; but no such specimens have been preserved in any Chinese 
collections. 

Si AO Tse-ihen, the author of the Xan Ts’i sku V' Annals of the 
Southern Ts'i dynasty") narrates that in Siang-vang (Hupeh Province) 
brigands opened an ancient tumulus which according to tradition was 
that of Chno r king of Ch r u i n, c. 515- 4 Sq); in the tomb were buried 
footgear of jade (yii It) and a screen of jade (yii p‘ittg-fin$, the latter 
being very curious. In another report it is remarked that these jade 
shoes were the jade clogs of eunuchs (kung jSn yii ki), and another 
tradition in the Ts'i ck'un is'in (“Spring and Autumn Annals of Ts'i") 
has it that iieoplc of Siang-yang opened an ancient tumulus, in which 
there was a jade mirror and ancient records written on bamboo tablets, 
the characters of which could not be deciphered; only the Buddhist 
monk K'len Shan could read them, and it is supposed that this grave 
is identical with the one mentioned in the “Annals of the Ts'i dynasty," 1 
The riding of this tomb may be referred to the year 479 a. ij, 1 

There arc also reports on the discovery of cuspidors of jade, one of 
which was found with two bronze swords and sundry articles of gold 
and jade in the grave of Siring. king of Wei (is, c. 534-186). 5 Of the 
interesting jade casks buried with the corpse in the Elan period^ to 
guard the flesh against decay, none has as yet come to light, unfortu¬ 
nately, and there are numberless other types of burial jades of which 

of n circular form; and one of "-tie surface* fiat with ait the smoothness of a erystal. 
looking gLass, The other oval and something spherical, and the polish not st/fine. 
They are of various siites, but generally 3 or 4 Inches in diameter; though 1 saw one 
a foot and a half. Its principal surface was concave and greatly enlarged objects, 
nor could It* polish be exceeded by the best workman among us. The gallmazo 
>“tcin» [obsidian?) is very hard, brittle as- (lint and black color,"— Copper mirrors 
were also used, as reported by Garcu-Vsso pk Vega, Royal Commentaries of Fern 
iB"Qk Tl.Ch, XVI, 16SK. translated by P. Rycaut). “The looking-glasses which 
the ladies of quality used were made of burnished copper; but the men never used 
any, for that being esteemed a part of effeminacy, was also a disgrace if not ignominy 
to LhemT 

1 Ts'i kuo i'ao, Ch, 8, pp. “b, Sll, ioa. — The Ti*i kua k'aa "Investigations into 

■ lie Seven Suites' 1 * which are Ts'in, Ts'i, Ch’u, Chao. JTan, Wei and Yeti) was 

■ ompiled by TtfNG $huo of the Ming dynasty, in fourteen chaptens. Reprinted 
in Vols. 40-41 of the Collection SAou shun fro lining $hu. It contains extracts and 
notes of culture-historical interest regarding these seven feudal prfndpalitiit*, — 
Compare on the above passage also HlRTir, Chinese Metallic Mirrors [/ioflj Anni¬ 
versary Volume, p, 216), and, in regard to another case of the burial of jade mirrors, 
pg GkQOT, The Religious System of China, Vol. IT, p. 414, 

3 Compare A. TsciitPE, Histoiredit royaume dr Tch'ou, p, Sflo (Shanghai, 1^03). 

1 Dk GttOOT, The Religious System of Cliina, Vol. II, p. 397. 

* They are frequently mentioned in the Annuls of the Han Llyruuty. Lb Pu- 
\ vei , who died in u, c. 235. reports in his book Lu-ihth Ch un Ts'iu ; '■ Reads are 

placed in the mouth of the dead, and tish-^caks are added; these are now utilized 
lor interment with the dead," The Cufnmcnttny to this passage remarks; "To 
place pearls in the mouth of the dead <han cfw\ means, to fill the mouth with Lhem; 
the addition of fish-scales means, to enclose these in a jade casket which is placed 
on the body of the deceased, as if it should be coveted with fish-scales." 
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we can form no clear idea. In Chinese antiquarian studies, we must 
always be mindful of the incompleteness and deficiency of material. 
Only stray fragments and heaps of ruins have been transmitted, while 
the best and most glorious monuments of the ancient civilization have 
become the prey of natural decay or wilful destruction. What is 
preserved is a trifle compared with what is gone. The losses are im¬ 
mense and irreparable, and no Varus will ever return us these legions. 
This consideration should never be lost sight of to guard us against 
premature conclusions and hasty combinations. Only the most 
extensive series of types covering wide local and temporal areas will 
allow us to reach a fairly satisfactory result, and even then reservations 
must be made and judgment restricted in view of the thousands of 
gaps sadly existing in our knowledge. At the best, we may hope in 
the end for a reconstruction of the ancient culture-life, as we may piece 
together and supplement a jar in shreds; sound skepticism will keep 
from joining the fragments wrongly. 

The word yii “jade” Vnost frequently occurs in the oldest texts 
and is said to have been known to the legendary Emperor Huang-ti 
(alleged b. c. 2704).* The Chinese word is just as general and com¬ 
prehensive as our word “jade,” which may therefore be freely used as 
its equivalent, and includes nephrite, jadcitc, bowenite, sometimes 
also in ancient pieces special beautiful kinds of serpentine, agalmatolite 
and marble. 1 In the times of antiquity, the number of species and 
varieties called yii was doubtless much greater than at the present 
time, as wc see from a series of manifold names occurring in the 
oldest texts (Shi king and Shu king ), many of which remain unex¬ 
plained. Li Shih-chCn, the great Chinese naturalist of the sixteenth 
century, recognizes fourteen varieties of jade, most of them being dis¬ 
tinguished from their colors and localities. At present, it is only 
nephrite and jadeite that is acknowledged as true jade by the Chinese, 
all other stones receiving special names. 

1 Hirth, The Ancient History of China, pp. it, 91. 

1 It is not correct, as Williams (The Middle Kingdom, Vol. I, p, 309) 
remarks, that white marble, ruby, and cornelian all come under it. Jade is. as 
the Chinese say, a species in itself; also agate is considered as sui generis. — It is 
well known that our word jade is derived from Spanish piedra de hijada, “stone of 
tlie loin,*’because the stone was supposed to cure pain in the loin. Another etymol- 
°8y ** °"vred by P. Grenard (Mission sciontifique dans la Haute Asie, Vol. II. 
p. 1H8) who proposes to derive the word from Turkish yada-Uhi, “a sorcerer who is 
able to produce rain and fine weather by means of a magical stone.” Yada is the 
name of this stone (W. Radloff. Wdrterbuch dcr Turk-Dialekte, Vol. Ill, Col. 207, 
210). It is impossible for two reasons to accept Grenard’s suggestion. First! 

c . Vl “ ei } ce (° r die word ya da to denote jade or exclusively jade, the proper 
Turkish designation of which is hash (Radloff, Vol. II, Col. ^89). Secondly, our 
word jade is but a recent introduction first brought to England by Sir Walter Raleigh 
y 55^ ,6,s ) who always uses the Spanish name for the stone in his books; the word 
does not appear m our literature before this time, as we should expect, if Grenard’s 
surmise were correct. 
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While from about the Christian era Turkistan became the chief 
source for the supply of jade to China, to which Yunnan and Burma 
were later added, neither Turkistan nor Yunnan come into question 
in very early times. The*jades used in the period of the Chou, and 
most of those of the Han dynasty, were quarried on the very soil of 
China proper, as we know from the accounts of the Chinese, and as 
we can still ascertain from the worked jade pieces of those periods 
which in quality and color are widely different from any produced in 
Turkistan and Burma. In Bishop’s work (Vol. I, p. 9) it is said: 
"Jade has not yet actually been seen in situ by any competent observer 
in any of the eighteen provinces of China proper, and it is permissible, 
meanwhile, to doubt its occurrence and to await more certain evidence. 
The interior of China is almost unexplored from a geological or mineral- 
ogical point of view. . . . There may have been ancient quarries 
which have long since been exhausted; the material of some of the older 
carved pieces is certainly different in many respects from anything 
produced now, and seems to point to lost sources of supply.” This 
supposition is quite correct and is confirmed by the results of many 
inquiries which I had occasion to make at several times in Si-ngan fu 
and other places of Shensi Province: all Chinese questioned by me, 
experts in antiquarian matters, agree in stating that the jades of the 
Chou and Han dynasties arc made of indigenous material once dug 
on the very soil of Shensi Province, that these quarries have been 
long ago exhausted, no jade whatever being found there nowadays. 
My informants pointed to Lan-t'ien and F6ng-siang fu as the chief 
ancient mines. 

As early as in the Sku king (Tribute of Yu, 19) and in the geography 
of the Chou It , a trade is mentioned consisting of jade and other minerals 
in the territory of Yung-chou comprising the northern part of the 
present province of Shensi between the river Wei in the south and the 
Ordos region in the north (Hirth, /. c., p. 122). As we now have an 
opportunity of studying a great number of ancient Chou and Han 
specimens of jade in the Bishop and Mrs. Blaekstone collections, we 
may now establish the fact with a high degree of certainty that the 
Chou jades without exception, and the greater part of the Han jades, 
are made of indigenous material, quarried on the domain of the earliest 
settlements of the Chinese which they had naturally well explored. 
This conviction' agrees very well with the traditions of the Chinese, as 
we shall see presently. It requires but little exjxTicncc and routine 
work along these lines to distinguish these ancient jades with their 
salient characteristics of structure and color, and their additional 
historic qualities acquired in the graves, from the Turkistan and 
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Burmese nephrites and jadeites. Their appearance will be described 
in the following chapters. It was doubtless the Chinese themselves 
who, being acquainted with jade in their country, probably for mil¬ 
lenniums, gave the impetus to the jade fishing and mining industries of 
Turkistan. Also this case may throw a side-light on the nephrite 
question of Europe; home-sources do not exclude imports, and scarcity 
or exhaustion of sources may favor them. 

The mountains south of Si-ngan fu in Shensi Province produced 
jade, gold, silver, copper and iron in the first century b. c., as expressly 
stated in the “Annals of the Former Han Dynasty” ( Ts'ien Han shu) 
under the reign of Wu-ti; it is mentioned also in the “Biography of 
Tung-fang So” (see Ta Ts'ing i I'ung chi, Ch. 181, p. 14 b). The jade 
of Lan-t'ien 1 enjoyed a special reputation. The distinguished physician 
T'ao Hung-king (452-536 a. d.), the author of a treatise on .1 fateria 
medic a {Ming i pi eh lu), states that the best jade comes from that 
locality; he mentions also the occurrence of jade in Nan-yang, Honan 
Province, and in the Lu-jung River of Tonking, 5 also that brought 
from Khotan and Kashgar; if translucent and white as hog’s lard, and 
resonant when struck, it is genuine. In the eleventh century, however, 
it is positively asserted by Su Sung, an able student of natural science, 
that in his time no more jade was quarried in those home quarters nor 
in Tonking, and that it was only found in Khotan. His lifetime may 
therefore be regarded as the date when the native output of the mineral 
had come to an end. The high value of the ancient jades is, con¬ 
sequently, enhanced considerably by their material no longer existing 
or being found in its natural state. 

There are indications that, aside from the Province of Shensi, 
other localities of jade may have existed or may still exist in China. 
Mr. Bishop (Vol. I, p. 9) mentions four pebbles procured in Shanghai 
from a Mohammedan dealer in stones, who said that they were found 
in the bed of the Liu-vang River in Hunan Province, and which arc 
of interest, as he says, as suggestive of another jade locality in China 
proper. 

The Chinese “Gazetteer of Sze-ch’uan Province” (Sze ch'uan 

•Lan-t'ien, "the Blue Field," received its name from the jade quarries, as 
expressly stated in the Chronicle of the place (l^on-l'ien hien chi, Ch. 6, p. 17, edition 
of 1875). According to T'ao Hung-king, it produced white and green jade. The 
"Jade Mountain" (Yu shan) was situated 43 U south-east of the town. As an 
analog}' to the exhaustion of the jade mines, the Chronicle quotes the fact that in 
former times also silver ore (according to the Wei shu), as well as copper and iron 
were exploited there, all of which no longer occur. An exploration of this site may 
be recommended to our geographers. 

• According to the Chinese description of Annam, jadcite (Jei ts'ui, Dcv&ia’s 
translation jade serpentine is not to the point) is a production of that country 
(O. Devkkia. Histoire dcs Relations dc la Chine avec rAnnam, p. 88. Paris. 1880). 
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l ung chi , Ch. 74, p. 43) mentions a “white jade-stone (pai yii shift) 
resembling jade” produced in the district of VY'en-shan in Mou-chou; 
the natives avail themselves of it to make implements. A variety of 
green jade called pi (Giles No. 9009) from which arrow-heads can be 
made is ascribed to the district of Hui-wu or.Hui-li in Ning-vuan fu 
(Ibid., p. 24, and Shu tint, Ch. 8, p. 5). The latter work on Sze-chuan 
(written by Chang Chu-pien in 1818, reprinted 1876) makes mention 
also of “black jade” (hei yii) after the cyclopaedia T'ai p'ing viV Ian; 
its color is black like lacquer, and it hence receives also the name “ink 
jade” (mo yii )* and ranks low in price. It occurs in western Sze-ch’uan 
and is identical with the jet or gagate now produced in the district of 
Kung (in Su-chou fu), out of which implements are carved. 1 1 certainly 
remains doubtful whether these stones represent real jades, as long as 
there is no opportunity for identifying sjxicimens of them. According 
to the “Description” or “Gazetteer of Kansu Province”* (Ch. 20, 
p. 7 b), jade is obtained from the river Hung shut pa 3 in Su chou. The 
geographical work IInan yii ki, published by Lo Shi between 976 and 
983 a. I)., mentions a kind of “brilliant jade” ( ming yii) occurring in 
Kuang-chou. Ju-ning fu, Honan Province. In Nan-vang Prefecture 
of the same province, jade may have been dug from the fifth to the 
eleventh century a. d., as we noticed before. 

Chinese sources refer to the production of jade in the prefecture 
of Kuei-lin, Kuang-si Province (G. Dev&ria, Histoire dcs Relations de 
la Chine avec l’Annam, p. 95, Paris, 1880). But this remains some¬ 
what doubtful, as the designation in this case is yii shift, “jade-stone” 
(instead of yii) which may refer and usually refers to only jade-like 
stones. 

Jade seems to have reached China also from the kingdom of the 
Caliphs. It is reported under the year 716 a. d. that the Emir Sulei¬ 
man, who died in 717, sent an ambassador to China to present a robe 
woven of gold threads (brocade) and a flask of jade ornamented with 
jewels; the flask is called sha-ch'ih (or sha-ti), an inexplicable term 
(Chavannes in T'oung Poo, 1904. p. 32). A Chinese envoy who visited 
Bagdad in 1259 reports that the palace of the Caliph was built of 
fragrant and precious woods, and that its walls were constructed of 
black and white jade (Bretschneider, Chinese Recorder , Vol. VI, 
* 875 * P- 5 >* 

1 In Japanese boku-giyoku = jet (Gkerts, p. 234). 

3 Kan-su rung (hi, last edition published in 1736. When passing through the 
capital of the province, Lan-chou, tn January, 1909, I was informed that a new, 
revised and largely increased edition of this now scarce work was in course of prepa¬ 
ration and was expected to be ready at the end of the summer of the same year. 

* "The Embankment of the Red Water." 
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The Jesuit missionaries of the eighteenth century seem to have 
been under the impression that jade mas produced in the provinces 
of Shensi ami Shansi (see Aiiiox in M hitches emcernant Irs Chino If, 
Vol VI f p. 2 5S). Father Du Hat.dk (A Description of the Empire of 
China, Vol. I. p. 16, London, 17 3$) sums up as follows ; "The Lapis 
Arm fit us (Si Es designation of jade] is not very dear in V un-nan, 1 where 
it is found in several places, differing in nothing from what is imported 
into Europe. ’Tis produced also in the Province of Sze-ch'uan, and 
in the district of Ta-tHmg fu, belonging to Shansi, which furnishes 

perhaps the most beautiful YQ-sht (jade) in all China; his a kind of 

white Jasper , the white resembling that of Agai; Tis transparent r and 
sometimes spotted when it is polished/' 

'Hie city of Si-ngan fu is Still the distributing centre for the un- 
wre ught pieces of jade arriving from TurMstan, and seems to have been 
so also in former rimes. Particularly fine bowlders are sometimes 
kept and guarded as treasures. The bowlder of whitish jade reproduced 
in Pig, 2 on 3*1 ate i was preserved as a precious relic in the Buddhist 

temple /Sing-fang se of St-ngan fu, where J acquired it for the Field 

Museum. I was informed there that it had come from Khotan, Turk- 
i-stan, a tong time ago. It measures 19,5 cm in length, 10.5 cm in 
width and 14.3 cm in height, and has a weight of eleven pounds. 

The other water-rolled bowlder of natural polish in Fig. 1 of the 
same Plate was found in a dried-up river bed in the northern part of the 
province of Shensi and represents, also in the opinion of the Chinese, 
a kind of jade used during the Han period. The correctness of this 
statement is home out by worked jade pieces of the Han period in our 
collection, exhibiting the same material. It is a bluish-green jade 
clouded with white anti leaf -green speckles and sprinkled with large 
brown and black patches. The lower side is almost entirely occupied 
by an ivory-white, brown and russet coloring intersected by black 
strips and veins, almost producing the effect of an agate. This piece 
weighs somewhat over seven pounds, is 22.5 cm long, 15 cm wide and 
j cm thick. Such bowlders of so-called Han jade have occasionally 
turned up in the eighteenth century and were then worked into vases 
or bells or other objects* We shall come back to this iKiint in Chapter 
VUh 

f [ lie color of jade was found to be permanent and unchangeable. 
The Li kj 1 V H tsao JIL 32) describing the qualities of a brave soldier 

1 According Ln Chioesc statements, jade is found in Ch*-flnE-ldanp fu of Yurt-nan 
Puwince (G, PevtiuA, Histwre lies Relations de la Chinv avec rAniirtm p ai 
Pans, 1SS0)* r * 






Explanation of Pl. I. 

Pig. I. Water-rolled Pebble of Jade of the Han Period. 
Pig. a. Bowlder from Kbotan, Turkistan. 
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says of bis countenance that it is always the same as jade,’ But like 
every substance in nature, jade is subject to discoloration and decom¬ 
position. Tins effect is noticeable particularly in the ancient burial 
pieces of the Chou and Han dynasties which have sometimes under¬ 
gone considerable changes during their subterranean history in the 
grave, and softened to such a degree that they may foe mistaken for 
steatite. 

"The Chinese are perfectly familiar with the disintegration of the 
surface and the gradual softening and decomposition of the material 
which occur in jade long buried in the ground. Jade in its crudest 
state always contains a greater or less proportion of iron, and this, 
gradually becoming oxidised by process of time, causes staining of the 
surface, the color of the stain often extending inward, especially where 
there happens to foe any flaw or vein in the material. All kinds of 
variegated iron-rust 3 tints are produced in this way, passing from 
amber-yellow to the deepest brown, and sometimes becoming almost 
blade" (Bishop, YoL I, p. 232). 

A peculiar characteristic of the white jades of the Han period is 
that sometimes thick masses of chalk-white clayish matter permeate 
the jade substance. The Chinese call them ll carlh spots’’ (fw pan) 
and attribute their presence to mercury absorbed by the stone while 
buried. It is impossible to accept this view, as the clay is embodied 
under the polished surface and must have been present there, before 
the piece in question was worked and polished. But apparently, 
these stones were intentionally cut in such a way that the clay became 
visible through the transparent surface. It seems to me that the Han 
people may have evinced a particular predilection for this natural 
phenomenon which usually occurs in ornamental pieces. 

The character of the following research is such that one investigation 
is based on the other, and that the single chapters are mutually de¬ 
pendent. Chapter II cannot be understood without the knowledge 
of the first chapter, and the fundamental religious ideas expounded in 
Chapter V have their basts in the discussions of Chapter II, Again, 
Chapter VIII cannot be appreciated without an insight into the com¬ 
plex subjects of the preceding chapter, as T naturally; the ornaments 
of the dead are an echo of those of the living ones. In the culture of 
the Chou, to which a great and indeed the principal part of this material 

1 LiiooK (Li Kt, Vol, II, p- 26) translates; “His complexion showed (the beauty 
.-jih! strength of} a piece of jade," which is apparently not to the point: the tcrlinm 
cemparafionit is the unchangeability of the rotor of jade which is hkcnnl to the firm 
ami steady expression of the soldiers face (compare Couvrecv, Li Ki, Vol. 1, 
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re.f..-rLS, everything is system and consistent systematisation, and each 
object and the idea illustrated by it must be perceived in close relation 
to ? and in permanent context with, the entire system of the peculiar 
world-conception of that period. My prospective critics will doubtless 
appreciate this state of affairs and recognize that it would be vain to 
select at random the One or other object or point for ready attack, if 
not taken up and properly understood in connection with Lhe whole 
subjectf whoever is willing to further these studies, must consent, ] 
regret to say, to digest first this material in Us entirety. 

The following pages contain only a small portion of my notes on 
jades. !( would have been easy to increase them to double and more 
of their present extent, and to present them in a more readable form, 
if I had the privilege of the leisure of an author. The daily demands 
made by the immediate task of cataloguing and installing a large 
collection are not favorable to literary activity, and the necessity of 
working up in the near future an appalling quantity of other materials 
ilid not allow me to delve in this particular subject with that copious¬ 
ness of detail which would have been desirable. Though dealing with 
polished jade, these notes will be found more crude than polished, 
and indeed pretend to be nothing more than chips and sharings from 
a workshop. May others take up and pursue the threads where they 
dropped from my hand. 


I. JADE AND OTHER STONE IMPLEMENTS 

The number of stone implements hitherto discovered on- Chinese 
soil is exceedingly small, a 3 'art to he accounted for in several ways. 
First it is due to the lack of systematic archeological searchings and 
excavations on sound methods handicapjied by the prejudices of the 
people; secondly, the indifference of the Chinese towards these seemingly 
trifling objects which bear no inscriptions and therefore offer no antiqua¬ 
rian interest to them. While they have delved at ail times in the graves 
of their ancestors to their hearts* delight to revel in antiquities of 
bronze, jade, or pottery, they left unnoticed or carelessly throw aside 
minor objects of stone and bone or small fragments which seem to us 
of primary scientific importance. A third reason, and probably the 
most weighty of all, will be found in the fact which we shall establish 
in the course of this investigation that, as far as the present state of 
our archaeological knowledge and the literary records point out, the 
Chinese have never passed through an epoch which for other culture- 
regions has been designated as a stone age, 

We ean merely assert at the present time with some degree of cer¬ 
tainty that at some remote indefinable period stone implements have 
been in use to a certain extent within the boundaries of what we now 
call the Chinese empire; this dees not yet mean that they have been 
manufactured and employed by Chinese ]copies themselves, as many 
other groups of tribes related and unrelated to the Chinese have been 
inhabiting the empire. It is therefore safe only to speak of stone 
implements of China, whereas it is not warranted to speak of Chinese 
stone implements. The evidence for sueli stone implements is furnished 
by three sources: (i) by a number of actual specimens which have come 
down to us, (2) by references made to such implements in Chinese 
records, and (3.) by survivals of such plain implements in more elaborate 
ceremonial implements of later ages usually made of jade, or of other 
materials like copper and bronze. We shall take up these subjects 
gradati* I, Before discussing a considerable amount of new material 
here published for the first lime, it may he advisable to sum up briefly 
what has become known of such stone implements in our literature. 

On April 30, 1:884, the Proceedings of the A merit an Antiquarian 
Society contained a paper by the mineralogist Hwricii Fischer in 
Freiburg li Qn Stone Implements in Asia/’ in which a survey of stone 
implements then known from India, China, Siljeria and japan is given. 
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'“Of Chinese stone celts and implements/' remarks the author, +> very 
little is known. Despite a correspondence expending over almost the 
whole of Europe, I was able to discover but a single specimen which 
exists in the private museum of John Evans in London, It is described 
as being of nephrite; but upon an examination which I made of it, I 
think I am not mistaken in determining it to be of fibroiitbe. What 
claimed my attention, was its edge, which did not bevel gradually, but 
was straight,, and which circumstance is attributed a continued 
sharpening of the edge.” 

The most interesting kind of objects mentioned by Fischer is a 
group of stone celts in the South Kensington Museum, London, “They 
are said to be made of jade; their mittera logical diagnosis, however, is 
as yet not definitely secured. They show colors varying from a dark 
coffee-brown to a yellowish green, and at least four out of every six 
arc remarkable for being engraved with antique Chinese characters,— 
the names of their funner possessors. Thei r Chi nese name is 1 yao-dum, 1 
medicine spat ties, and they were used for cutting drugs. They are of 
almost quadrangular shape, perforated near their basis either conically 
or perpendicularly; their edges run partly in a straight line and present 
sharp angles; where they are crescent-shaped the angles are rounded. 
There are specimens which exhibit different colors, as a dear whitish 
green at the bases, and in the middle a dark, dirty or a black green, 
and others present a grayish cloudy basis and are of a cofe-brawn 
color in the middle. In this connection a question arises, which has 
lieen often asked but has not yet received due consideration, f?/~„: Has 
China ever been explored sufficiently to know whether she had a stone 
epoch? And if she had not, did the people who arc now her inhab¬ 
itants pass through such an epoch elsewhere, from which we should lie 
able to consider the specimens just described as possible relics brought 
by them as souvenirs from their ancient homes? 11 

I liis 1 alter question oi Fischer seems superfluous; for the specimens 
mentioned by him have partly Chinese characters engraved upon them, 
wlm-h ss sufficient proof for assuming that they originated on the very 
soil of China in an historical period, 

John Ambers on 1 is supposed by many to have been the first to 
discover stone implements in China. But his material is open to 
criticism, and it is questionable whether it really belongs to the Chinese 
culture area, Noticing a stone implement exposed for sale on a stall 
in the bazar or Momicn, Yun-nan Province. Anderson purchased it for 
the equivalent of a few pence. No sooner was his liking for such objects 
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known than he was besieged by needy persons who willingly parted 
with them for sums varying in value from four to eighteen pence each. 
After his first investment, specimens to the number of about a hundred 
and fifty were procured by different members of the expedition (Sladtn, 
Bowers, and himself): but all were purchased, none being discovered 
by them. Most were obtained at Momien, and a few in the $anda 
valley. He was informed at Momien that stone implements were not 
uinfrequently turned up while ploughing the fields, and that they were 
occasionally found lying exposed on the surface. The belief prevails 
that they and also bronze implements are thunderbolts, which after 
they fall and penetrate the earth take nine years again to find nr work 
their way up to the surface. “The high estimation in which thev arc 
held, both in V un-nan and Burma, " continues Anderson himself, 
"suggests the suspicion that the Chinese in former days did not neglect 
to take advantage of the desire to possess those implements or charms 
and made a profitable traffic in thetr manufacture. A consideration of t he 
character of some of the Yun-ium implements has led me to this conclu¬ 
sion. A considerable percentage of them are small, beautifully cm 
forms with few or none of the signs of use that distinguish the large 
implements from the same localities, and. moreover, all ot them arc of 
some variety of jade. These facts taken in conjunction with their 
elaborate finish, and the circumstance that jade was formerly largely 
manufactured at Momien into a variety of personal ornaments, are the 
reasons which have made me doubt the authenticity of many of the 
small forms, and to regard them only as miniature models of the large 
and authentic implements, manufactured m recent times as charms to 
3 x” worn without inconvenience.” 

If wiEI be necessary to beep in mind and to share these doubts nr 
the discoverer, but even granted that the majority of pieces in his 
collection is authentic, they are unlv of relative, perhaps merely typo¬ 
logical, value for a study of Chinese archaeology, as there is the greatest 
likelihood of these specimens being productions of the Shan tribes of 
Yun-nan, the earliest settlers in that region, and not of the much 
later colonizing arrivals, the Chinese, ! readily recognize in such 
types of celts as figured by Anderson, r. on Plate II, 6 and 7, or 
on Plate HI, 12 and 13, striking analogies to Chinese celts found in 
Shensi and Shantung; but such coincidences are not forcible as con¬ 
clusive historical evidence, for numerous other analogies from the 
most diverse parts of the world would admonish us to lie cautious 
in this respect. Moreover, there is not a single Sjnedmcn in the Ander¬ 
son collection showing that, characteristic perforation so prominent in 
the jade Implements of Shensi. On the other hand, it may be argued 
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tbat also in the Shantung stone implements to be described by me this 
feature docs not occur liut. I am not going either to insist on the 
Chinese origin of the latter. We cannot separate archeological finds 
from their locality, and as the only conspicuous evidence available for 
the Anderson collection is that the objects forming it sprang up on the 
very territory occupied by the Shan, it will Ik- safe to ascribe their 
origin to a non-Chinese culture-group, and to place certain restrictions 
on them in a consideration of Chinese archaeology; they belong, not to 
the archredogy of the Chinese, but of China in a geographical sense. 

Recently, J, Oogoi n Brown, 1 following the path of Anderson, has 
examined and described twelve stone implements gathered in T'eng- 
yueh or Momien, nine of which are said to bo made from various jade- 
ites; he upholds tile authenticity of the implements traded in that district 
in opposition to Anderson, but on grounds which arc hardly convincing. 

E. Colbohne Baber* reports the discovery in a stone sarcophagus 
of a polished stone axchcad of serpraitine in Ch'ung-k'mg, Sse-ch'uan 
Province, and of a chisel of polished flint which he- found in the posses¬ 
sion of an opium-smoker who was scraping the opium stains from his 
fingers with the edge of the implement; he said that he had found it, 
and another, in a stone coffin in a field near his house. u Ii is therefore 
undeniable,” concludes Baufh, “that these objects are found in con¬ 
nection with coffins, though what the connection may be is not clear. 
The natives call them hsich 'wedges’ and conceive that their use was 
to fasten down the lids of sarcophagi in some unexplained manner. 
A more plausible supposition is that they were buried with the dead in 
conformity with some traditional or superstitious rite; at any rate the 
theory is impossible that the people who hollowed out these ponderous 
monoliths worked wi L h stone chisels , and lef t their tool s i nside. ' U nfor- 
t unate ty, the author does not give any description nor figures of his two 
specimens which he kept in his private collection, and I have no means 
of ascertaining what lias become of them. Nevertheless, his account is 
valuable in that it shows the burial of stone implements with the dead in 
Sze-ch'uan, and we shall see that the same custom prevailed in Shensi. 

A stone hatchet found by Williams in a mound forty feet high near 
Kalgan has heen described by J. Emuxs. 5 The mound belongs to a 
targe collection of grxives. large and small, alnjut seven miles east of the 
city of \ it chon, and i id miles west of Peking. An ancient wall, nearly 

the Tfing yueh District, Ydnnatt Province, Western 
«/ the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vo], V. njio, pp. 209- 

i Western China, pp. 139-131 (in Royal Gtotraphktd 
1 Yob I, London, i££6)i 

[Nature, Yol. XXX, pp. 515-516, 18S4). Compare 
re* tv fur Anikr 0 fiofo£it< Vo], XVI, it)H6, pp. 1-243. 
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round, twenty feet high and about fight miles in circumference, is still 
in existence there. The mound in which the hatchet was found is in 
tlie line ni this wall that is. the wall runs north-west and south-east 
from it. Hence the wall builders did not regard the mound as sacred, 
for it would not in that case have been made to serve the purpose of a 
wail to their city on the south-west side. There is another large mound 
known as the grave of Tai Wang. It is a little to the east of the centre 
of the inclosed space once a city, and the principal road runs through 
the city by this mound from east to west. Rev. Mark Williams of 
Kalgan, who found the hatchet, and was the first foreigner to draw' 
attention to the old city, was struck with the general resemblance of 
the mounds, the wall and the hatchet to what he is familiar with in 
Ohio. So dose was the similarity that it seemed to him to require that 
the same class of Iversons who made the one should have made the other. 
Several pieces of broken pottery were found in the neighborhood of 
this mound, and their pattern is said to differ from modern crockery. 
The hatchet is about five inches long, and is made of a black stone not 
heavy, Fischer concludes from this statement that it is likely to he a 
serpentine w hose specific w eight varies between -M and >,g. Nothing 
is said in regard to the shape and technique of the hatchet . 

Mark Willi a«s himself has given the following account of this 
find : 1 

"From Kalgan to Yu chou arc 1 ancient mounds in cluster on the 
plain or singly on eminences. These latter would indicate signal towers, 
tt-hile the former would suggest tombs. They are about thirty feet 
high, circular and oval in shape, and no arrangement can be observed 
in the clusters, 

' At the base of a signal mound by tile great wall of Kalgan t found 
a stone nxc. 

"The Chinese give no rational explanation of these mounds. I have 
as yet found no men lion of them in ancient records. At Yu chou. 
one hundred miles south of Kalgim, is a cluster of forty mounds; four miles 
off are ruins of a city wall. Chinese cities have rectangular walls, 
with tower? at short intervals. But this is a circular embankment 
with no remains of towers. The part of the remaining entrance is 
unlike the gate of a Chinese city. Records state that this was the 
seat of a Chinese prince who lived b. c. 200. In some places the wall is 
levelled, in other places it is perfect, making an acute angle at the 
summit. Cultivation lias narrowed the bases of the mounds, but 
superstition prevents their destruction. To one familiar with the 


1 Ancient Earth-works in China, Annual Report 
1*85, Pan I, [i 1)07, Washington, rsfch. 
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works of the mound builders in the Mississippi Valley, the stone ax, 
the mounds, circular wall, suggest a similar race.” 

Two flint arrow-heads, both without barbs, found by the well-known 
naturalist Ahmand Davie in Mongolia in rS66 t have been published 
by E. T, HamyJ They arc finely polished, recalling similar pieces 
still in use at the time? of the arrival of the first Russian explorers in 
eastern Siberia. Hauy basing his evidence on a statement in David’s 
diary points out the comparatively recent origin of these finds which 
have lieen made in a black diluvial soil together with small fragments 
of pottery and metal instruments, and with the remains of recent 
animals. It is therefore necessary, concludes Hamy, for the moment at 
least, to abandon the theory of a Mongol quaternary man and the 
ingenious considerations prematurely attached to it. 1 At till events, 
these two arrow heads rather seem to point in the direction of Siberian 
than of Chinese antiquity. Dr. Bushell (in BlSHOP. Vol. I, p. zu) 
mentions one jade arrow-head in his private collection. 

Enrico H. Gigliolj j has described a stone implement found in 
iSt>6 by l'\ C, Colteili in Ycnmgan fu, Shensi Province, and designated 
as a yao ch'an “medicine spade.” It is flat, of rectangular shape (sj.S 
an long, 8.5 — 10.5 cm wide, 1,1 cm thick), with a perforation in the 
upper end bored from one side only, with a diameter of .3.1 an on the 
one side and 2.3 cm on the other side, so that the perforation has the 
shape of an obtuse cone. Altogether it resembles the types figured by 
me on Plate V. GigUoli asserts that it did not serve as a battle-axe, 
but as a mattock in husbandry. The material, he calls “fine jasper "f?) 
and defines the colors of it as yellow, gray and white. For the rest, 
he depends on the Anderson collection, eleven specimens of which are 
reproduced and listed as Chinese. 

In the Bishop collection, there is a small polished celt (No, 324) 
made by Bushell (Vol. II, p. 106) previous to the Han dynasty and 
described by litre as “perforated for use as an atmdet, with rounded 
comers and bevelled rim, one face being perfectly flat, the oilier having 
a bevelled cutting edge; in Burma as well as in southwestern China, 
such amulets are supposed to make the wearer invulnerable.” Another 
cdt in the same collection is decorated with the {E thunder-pattern’’ 
(meander) and Lhe monster t'ao-t'kh of which Bushell thinks it may 

1 Note Fur &L3ex taint's iJ'EuJ-Chd-Saa-hiio (Bulletin du Museum d’Unfair# 
titiSnrfSU, Vol, IV, pp. 46-48, Pari?, 1898, 2 Figs.), See also the note by J. Dhnikex, 
I be K.i'jis or Man, p. 3*2. 

; Un ihe glacial period in Mongolia now G. Mekzhacfteh, Zur EisEeitfra&i 
m tier nordwesiHchen Moogriei (Prtirmann's Atiaeitungnf, Vol. 57, 1911. p. 18), 

1 Lcii detlii pidtra netla Cina oolla deserizione di alcuni e&emptari nelbi mia 
r-ntlezEunc, m Arthivic prr l atUapolcgia t U elrtol^a, Vol. XXVril, p. 374, Firenze. 
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have been intended for a votive offering to a temple of the Thunder- 
£°d who was mom worshipped in early Jays than now; hut this supposi¬ 
tion is not supported by any Chinese text. Another cell in the Bishop 
collection Ijears the inscription Uua-shih thing c/f itrt. "May the Hua 
family flourish like Spring l " This inscription looks very suspicious and 
is certainly a recent additional improvement. Busi 1 jell calls these 
miniature celts by it Chinese name yao ch'an “medicine spades." ! 

The new material here submitted consists of two groups from two 
different localities ; first, a collection of fifteen jade implements made by 
me in Si-ngan fu and illustrated on Plates II—N'lII, and secondly, a 
collection of twelve stone implements originating from Ts'ing-chou fu 
ill Shantung Province. The former lot has cumc to light from ancient 
graves in the province of Shensi, all situated west of the present city of 
Si-ngan along the rami to the old town of Hicn-yang. These graves 
are justly considered by the Chinese living in that locality as belonging 
10 the period of the Ciu>u dynasty (a. c, nzi -249), and the aspect 
of these implements found in them points to the same period, so that the 
internal evidence corroborates the historical tradition. They are all 
made of beautiful qualities of jade, highly polished and of most exquisite 
colors, such as is no longer mined, the supply having been exhausted 
long ago, but such as was found on the very soil of the province in that 
epoch to which these objects must hie referred. 

The stone hammer of dark-green jade, without perforation, repre¬ 
sented on Plate II, Fig. 1, is of particular interest, because only the 
blade is polished, while all other parti, also the lateral sides, arc inten¬ 
tionally roughened to afford a firm grip to the hand clasping the ham¬ 
mer in using it. Chi the face shown in the illustration, the polished 
blade extends only 5 cm In length against 12 cm on the opposite face, 
while the total length of the implement amounts to 14,5 cm; its width 
over the back is 5 cm, over the blade 6,5 cm; its thickness is 5,5 cm 
nenr the butt and roaches 3.5 cm in the middle. Above the polished 
portion on the face visible in our plate a slight depression will be ob¬ 
served, apparently used for resting a finger in; there is another on the 

1 in the June number of Man, p. 8) (Vol. XI, 19(1) there is a brief article by 
R. A. Smith pn The Stone Arc in Chinese Turkestan, illustrating on u plate twenty- 
four worked stones collected by M< A. Stein in the Lop-nor desert, 1 wo jade celts 
and three arrow or lance-points arc the only implements in this lot. The material 
is not such as to allow us to establish any historical connections, and is doubtless 
not associated with Chinese culture. — In the July number of Pao (1913. 

p. 437)1 OicvANMLi, reviews a paper by Touii RvPiri cm Ins arducologienl explora¬ 
tion of southern; Manchuria fin Japanese, Tokyo, 1910}; he discovered prehistoric 
remains on the peninsula LUa-tiMt where he wcava»J stem axes and anrow-hcads, 
fragments of pottery decorated with various geometric design*, stone weights and 
hone awJs for the use of fishermen, I regret T have not yet had occasion to see this 
important paper. 
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upper left edge, and a still deeper round cavity on the opposite face 
near the back* These various features combine to shotv that this 
hammer was not. hafted, but freely worked with in the hand, and the 
edge shows conspicuous traces of ancient use, 'l*he edge is curved and 
more rounded on one side than on the other. 

The small axe shown in Fig, 3 of the same Plate (7.2 cm long, 3.9 
cm wide over the back, 4.7 cm over the middle, and 4,4 cm over the 
edge; greatest thickness 3.4 cm),of a finely polished light-green Jade, is 
of the same type, generally, ft is entirely potished except the butt. 
There is an oblong piece with rough surface cut out of one of the lateral 
sides for a finger-support, and there Is a shallow rouiid depression on the 
tower face for the same purpose* The cutting edge, very line and sharp, 
is almost straight, fo rming right angles with the lateral sides. 

Fig. 2 on Plate II is a flat chisel, thick in the centre and gradually 
sloping tmvards Lbc edges. It is perforated near the back, AH sides 
arc convex in shape, and the cutting edge runs in a big graceful curve. 
The blade is not set off as in other pieces. It measures in length 
1 1,5 cm. fi-7,5 era in width and 1.5 cm in thickness in the central portion. 
The jade exhibits a leaf-green color containing various shades of green 
intermingled with black streaks, 

The large heavy hammer (weight 3 % tbs.) on Plate III is the 
most remarkable specimen among these jade implements from the 
graves of Shensi. It is carved from a fine plant-green jade covered on 
the lower face and the unu lateral side risible in the plate with iron- 
rust colored spots (black in the illustration). In shape, it is unlike any 
of the others, and though the blade is formed like that of a hammer 
(compare Plate II, Fig, 1). it ends abruptly in a broad and blunt edge 
(2.2 cm high) exhibiting a rough surface evidently much used for pound¬ 
ing. The general shape of the implement is rectangular, the lower 
face and the butt arc almost plain, the lateral sides are straight, The 
upper surface is slanting in two planes towards the butt. Two large 
perforations are bored by means of a tubular drill 3 through the central 
part of the body, side by side, separated only by a narrow strip r mm 
in width and translucent when struck hv the light. The two holes 
have been bored from the top where they form fairly regular circles 
Ithe one 3.5 i-m. the other 3.8 cm in diameter), while they arc more 
irregular on the lower face. It is hard to see the purpose of these: two 
holfcrw cylinders, if it was not the object to diminish the weight of this 
heavy piece. The tw r o tubes cut out w r crc, of course, very useful to 
yidd the material for other carvings. The perforation near the butt 
was convenient when using the implement as a pounder; the palm 
l Deseribcd in Bishop, Vol. [, p, 503 and Bvsukj_l. Chined Art, VoL I, p. 144. 
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clutched around the butt, while thumb and middle finger caught into 
the hole from above and below. 

The chisel on Plate IV is of extraordinary size and weight (i l A ihs,), 
22 cm long,. 11-7 cm wide above and 14.5 cm wide below, and 1 cm 
thick; it is somewhat thicker in the centre and gradually sloping from 
there towards the edges. The upper edge is somewhat slanting, the 
side* are slightly convex, and the blade makes an elegantly curved 
sweep. It is blunt, about a mm wide. The implement was accordingly 
ceremonial f as shown also by its size and weight. The large eye <2.5 
cm in diameter) is just in the centre between the two lateral sides and 
has been drilled equally from the upper and lower face forming a pro¬ 
jecting rim in the middle of the interior. The color of the stone is of an 
indistinct gray interspersed all over with deep-yellow spots (which 
show black in the plate). 

On Plate V three chisels are shown. That in Fig, 1 is of oblong 
rectangular shape (15 cm long, 2,2 3.2 cm wide, and 1 an thick) of 
milk-white opaque jade with yellow streaks and spots, perforated near 
the handle where a small piece is chipped ofL The edge is but slightly 
rounded, almost straight and angular; it is blunt now, having appar¬ 
ently been long in use, and cracked, earthy matter having deeply pen¬ 
etrated into it. Fig. 2 represents the same type (15,5 cm long, 3.7 4.2 
cm wide, and 9 mm thick in the middle) of a light sea-green jade. Above 
and below the perforation, a leaf-shaped cavity i 7 -S «« l on k> in rite 
surface trill be noticed which offered a convenient resting-place for the 
second finger when the thumb and third linger clasped the narrow 
sides in using the instrument for cutting or scraping. The edge is 
still sharp, very little curved; the blade is gradually sloping towards 
the edge over 0.5 cm. The perforation has been effected from otic face 
only, i.t. from tin face opposite the one shown in the plate where the 
diameter is 1 cm while on the face shown it is only 0.5 cm. 

The piece in Fig. 3 (14 cm long, 5.2-6.2 cm wide. 2-5 mm thick) 
is one of exceptional beauty because of the quality and color of its jade 
which has the appearance of ivory. 1 It forms a flat rectangle tapering, 
as also the others, towards the handle. The two eyes are drilled from 
the side shown in the plate (0.8 and 1,2 an in diameter). 1 he edge is 
slightly curved and bevelled off at the comers. This piece is so elegantly 
polished and of such elaborate material and workmanship that it cannot 
have been employed for ordinary use. The two perforations point 
also to its ceremonial character. 

The chisel in Fig, r. Plate VI, is made of a deep-black jade spotted 
in the lower poriion with grayish-blue clouds as visible in the repro- 

1 Called by the Ctunesc " ehickentvm*!-white" (c** kn gai)- 
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ductkm. It is 14.5 cm loop, 3 cm wide over the back and 6.2 cm over 
tilt- blade. 1.1 cm thick. The eye is drilled from one side only, the one 
not shown in the plate where the diameter is 1.4 cm. while on the op¬ 
posite face it is only 7 mm, so that the interior wall which is well polished 
assumes the shape of an obtuse cone. It will be noticed that there is 
on the left lateral edge running along the lower face a projecting ridge 
which affords a support to the linger in handling the implement. On 
the opposite lateral side, the lower edge is flattened out into a strip 
about 4 mm wide. Both lateral sides are not vertical, but slightly 
slanting in such a way that a cut made latitud.iitally would show a 
trapezoid- The blade with pointed curved edge is short, and as usual, 
bilateral, while the specimen in Fig. 2 has a unilateral blade, hut other¬ 
wise resembling Fig. t in shape and having the same slanting lateral 
si ties. Then 1 is no perfora t ion, There are t wo curious incisions i n the lef t 
lateral side, one in the upper left comer miming from the middle of the 
back across to the lateral side, the other below it, a small segment of 
the size and shape of a thumb-nail being cut out of the lower face. 
It is easy to see that these two incisions afforded a hold to the finger¬ 
nails, and that this implement was handled in such a manner that the 
thumb lay flat on the right lateral side, the nail of the second finger 
fitting into the upper left incision and the nail of the middle finger 
into ihr lower incision on the Left lateral side. No doubt this specimen 
has been in actual use. It measures 7 cm iti length, 1,7 cm in width 
over the back, and 2.6 cm over the blade, and is 1.1 cm thick. I t is made 
of a jade of very peculiar coloration, a kind of soap-green, white light anti 
dark blue-mottled, darker shades of green in more continuous masses 
and larger white spots lieing displayed over the lower face. 

The knife-shaped object in Fig. 4, Plate VI, is carved out of a beau¬ 
tiful transparent leaf-green jade (only 3 mm thick) interspersed with 
masses of deep-black specks designated as “moss” (Pat) by the Chinese, 
If held against the light, it presents a beautiful effect. The very delicate 
character of this implement is sufficient proof for its having never been 
put to any profane use. The blade (on the left side) is merely indicated 
and only 2 mm wide, while the cutting edge is blunt (>£ mm thick) 
and of the same thickness as the two straight lateral edges. In length 
it measures 12 cm, in width 3.6-3,9 cm. The eye (.diameter 5 mm) is 
bored from the two faces, and exactly in the middle of the interior wall 
a very regular ring is left, evidently with intention. This implement, 
no doubt, was an emblem of power and rank and belongs to the category 
of objects discussed in the next chapter. 

The jade chisel in Plate Vlt, Fig. i, is of a similar type as that in 
Fig. ?, Plate VI, only somewhat longer and thicker (S.5 cm long, 2 cm 
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Explanation of Pl. VII. 

Pig. I. Jade Chisel, a Front, b Side-View. 

Pig. 2. Bronze Chisel for Comparison with Stone Type. 
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Feu., njia, Jade* 

wide, i*4 cm thick). It is shown in front (a) and side-view (£). It is 
grouped here with a bronze chisel (Fig* 2), trapezoidal in section mo,? 
Cm long), with Jong socket, to show the dose agreement in form between 
the stone and metal chisels. 

The stone (presumably jadeite) represented in Fig. 3 of Plate V [ 
has been found in a grave of the Han period in the village ir<m-lsbm 
ivest of Si-ngart. Nothing is known about the manner of its use in the 
grave. The Chinese call it ‘ 1 blood-stone'’ from the peculiar blood-red 
color covering the greater part of the upper surface r which besides shows 
layers of a deep black and along the left ride a portion of a jade-white 
tinge. The lower face and the edge are black over which an indistinct 
stratum of red is strewn* The neutral form of the stone is evidently 
preserved in k r and besides the high polishing, the effect of human work 
is visible in the deeply cut incision in the upper right comer where 
one small triangular piece has been sawn out. The traces of the saw are 
distinctly visible ; the sawing was done along the slanting portion, and 
after sawing through, the piece was broken out, as can lie recognized 
from the rough, irregular surface of the horizontal plane, while the 
slanting plane is smooth. Beside this, there is a shallow depression 
made rough which might have served for the insertion of the thumb, 
indicating that this stone was used as an implement for battering or 
pounding, the triangular point being held below; but the nature of the 
incision remains unexplained. I believe that the workman had sonic 
plan in mind of sawing and grinding this piece into shape; the beginning 
of his activity is here shown, and for some unknown reason, he was 
stopped or prevented from continuing his work* The implement is 
7 cm long, 5,5, cm wide, and 1.6-1.9 cm thick. The blood-red color 
h explained by the Chinese as haring originated from the blood of the 
corpse penetrating into the stone, 1 which is certainly fanciful. 

The large jade knife in Fig. 1, Plate VIII, is a unique specimen of extra¬ 
ordinary dimensions,unfortunately broken in two pieces when found, two 
fragments being lost, without detracting from the possibility of realizing 
the original form. It is of rectangular trapezoidal shape, measuring 
in length over the central perforation 35 cm, over the back 34 cm, over 
the cutting edge 36. p cm; the upper edge is 13.5 cm long, the lower 
11 cm; the width varies between 11 and 13.2 cm, being 1 r,S cm in the 
middle, on account of the concave cutting edge curved inwardly. The 
blade is re; cm wide in the central portion and gradually diminishes in 
width towards both sides; it shows the same form and dimensions on 
both faces and the same angle of inclination. The thickness is only 

1 yhia view is expressed also by many authors, e. g. in the li r u fi siao skih by F AX’G 
I-chih (edition of 1884,1, Ch- 7 r P- *5 a. 
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. „ aU)ng the buck And increases hem there in the direction towards 
the blade in 6 mm. The blade is transparent when viewed against the 
light.' Many notches are visible in the cutting edge ft- 
follow that actual cutting lias been done with it. The back, and the 
, t , L edges arc carefully beveled. There are five perfora- 
dons' the three stretching in one vertical line parallel with the back 
haring the same sire I... cm in diameter !, while the central hole has a 
diameter of . s cm and the one below of 0.5 cm; the honng has ■ 
executed from one face only, as can be seen also “ 
nroiectinE rings thurc visible are on the same level as the opposu 
The walls of these perforations are well polished as in all cases known 
to me The fundamental color of the jade is light-grccn, full of black 
veins and spots and of white clouds, as may be recognized in the repro¬ 
duction. Also this implement doubtless belongs to the emblems 

dowct as described in the nest chapter 

Figure i, Plate VIII, represents also an extraordinary specuna. 40.4 
cm lo™. 5.16.1 cm .vide, and t.S cm thick. It .s a chisel cut out of a 
™Siverv jade in which specks like silver clouds arc Strewn all 
over The perforation has heen drilled from both faces, the l« o bonngs 
not meeting exactly, and a projecting ring being lei t m >-he mtenor 
The cutting edge is broken off. and apparently m times long agre Tha 
no more than the edge is broken, can be seen from th* a torn ' d ’ 
iust tailoring into a narrow strip above the hreakage. 1 he lateral edge, 
partially showing in the illustration, is hollowed out in a fiat. long seg¬ 
ment which is in a plane a bit tower than the remaining portion ot tins 
edge; this was perhaps done to afford a firmer gnp to the second linger 

when handling the instrument. .. ..aw 

V jade dagger, unique for its material, size and shape, is m the collce 
lion of H. E. Tuan Fang, Peking, and here reproduced .11 H«te IX 
from a photograph kindly presented by him to the author. It 
dug up in 1903 not far from the old city of Fritg-siaug m m ■ _ 

Province from a considerable depth and is. in all 
than the Chou period. Its substance is a pec-tar ^t-red^J^ 
such as I have seen in no other specimen, designated by the Uunese 
*„»? pa a rii (Giles No. 5-’d<>)- •> “ » two-edged dagger (or. cm long 

and .1 cm wide), both edges being equally sharp, nmnmg ,mo a pom 
bent over to one side, not ccniralasin the later bronze daggers. Another 
peculiar feature is the flattening out of the two surface 01 th. bln 
into four distinct zones running longitudinally. At the end o _ 
blade a rectangular band, filled with cross-hatchings and surrounded 
on cither side by four parallel incisions, is engraved. A rectangular, 
perforated hilt (16 cm long) is sharply set off from the blade, near whic 1 
1 Compare n similar &M*Ogemnit of four perforations in Fig, 40. 
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runs across a bond iilletl with parallel oblique tines. Five bands, each 
consisting of four deeply grooved Lines, are laid out in the opposite 
direction on the other 
side of the eye. The 
same ornaments are ex¬ 
ecuted on both faces. 

It is evident, that tilts 
elaborate and costly 
production was never 
destined for any prac¬ 
tical purpose, but that 
it served either in some 
religious ceremony, or 
as an emblem of power, 
perhaps of sovereignty 
(compare Ch, If)- 
Ce remonial jade 
axes were still turned 
out at the time of the 
earlier I Ian dynasty, as 
we may safely infer 
from a report in the Ktt 
yii i n p'u (Ch. *8, pp + 

6, &}, saying that in the 
period Shun-hua of the 
Sung dynasty (p^o-995 a. d.) a certain man opened the tomb of Huai- 
nan Wang 1 of the Han dynasty from which he obtained precious jades, 
and among these two jade axe-heads: "hence it is known/' the author 
adds, “that they are objects from the beginning of the Han period/' 
The two pieces are alike in shape and design, formed in what the 
Chinese call a "rolled or coilcd-up cloud" ik'tiian yUn ), i, <v the edge 
terminates on both ends in a convolute spiral; the blade has three round 
perforations arranged in a vertical row as in the corresponding bronze 
types after which these pieces were evidently modeled. There is a socket 
at the lower end for the reception of a handle (Fig. i) T 

Jade axes {yii tsi) 3 in connection with red-colored shields were used 
in the hands of dancers performing the dance Tj ilu in the ancestral 



1 Title of the Tao-iat adept Liu i\gan, second century n c> 

1 They are not "jaJe-adomed axes." as LfiOOe (Li Ki, Vol. II, p. 33) translate*, 
r,r "bnche nrnee lie jade" i'Cocvuelr, Vol. I. p. 731) which, first of all, is not justi¬ 
fied by the two simple Chinese words meaning only "jude axe/' and secondly, 
wliat is and means an axe adorned with jade? No such thing exists or has ever 
existed, but there are jade axes made exclusively of jade (except the wooden handle) 
which it is doubtless easier to make than 10 adorn, e. a bronze axe with jade. 
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to this passage lb at the Kit yu Vu p'n (Ch. a?, p, 10) refers in describing 
a ceremonial jade axe on which the head of a phenix is engraved, 4 It 
ts an implement of the early Ts'in period and cannot come down from 
the Han or Wei dynasties,* 1 is added in the descriptive text. 


temple of Chou-kung in the kingdom of Lu {Li ki, Uing t'ang tc« r ich 
but also by the Emperor in the temple of Heaven (^ptrrt mido). It is 
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Figures 2 and 5 represent two other dance-axes illustrated in the 
Ku vii i'u p'u, both ascribed to Lhe Kan period. The one is made of 
jade pale-vellow and bright-white in color, without flaw and engraved 
with the monster kh (in the text called ftuang mu "the yellow- 
evcd 11 ) and a cicada pattern (fAaw teen) by which the leaf-shaped prongs 
are understood, so frequently displayed on the bronze beakers called 
ts’uu. The other axe-head (Fig. 3) is of a bright-white jade with 
greenish speckles comparable to moss and decorated with “cloud and 





thunder" iyiin Iri ) patterns (meanders) and cicada designs with leaf 
veins. 

It will be readily seen that these ceremonial jade hatchets of the 
Kan are widely different in their artistic shapes and decorations from 
those of the Chou period, which are plain and unpretentious. 

Another hatchet of jade is figured by VTu Ta-chTso in his hit yii 
fit k'ao (reproduced in Fig. 41 and explained by him as an ancient 
dance-axe on the ground of the passages referred to* It will be rec¬ 
ognized that this specimen is much simpler than any of the Han dy nas ty, 
and 1 am inclined to place it in the Chou period. Its rectangular shape, 
the form of its cutting edge, the perforation in the butt are all features 
occurring tn the Chou celts*while the peculiar indentations in the lateral 
sides betray the ritualistic character, 
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In the Kin-shift so, two ancient bronze hatchets are well figured 
(Figs. 5 and 6), the one obtained from La-yang (Honan Province), 

the other from Lu-shih It ten 
(Honan Province). The latter 
(Fig, 6) is interesting with ref¬ 
erence to the jade dance-axes in 
exhibiting a more primitive 
form of the triangular pattern, 
and it is very interesting to take 
note of the interpretation of the 
brothers Fing that this orna¬ 
ment is a yang w$n h4 a pattern 
of the male principle.” 1 The 
piece in Fig. 5 is remarkable 
for its circular blade and the 
two lateral crescent-shaped 
barbs; die rectangular butt was stuck into the cleft of the wooden 
handle, 

kz ** 



PlQj 

Anclest Hronzt EfaUhe! ifrum K«o-'fcj.n •#). 



We are naturally led lo the inquiry, what was the symbolical Signif¬ 
icance of jade chisels, knives and other implements buried in the grave 
with the dead? We noticed that the late Dr. Bu shell, chiefly relying 

.“They expressly deny that it has the function of n written character. The 
Chinese wording cert.iinly means in our LiflKuaEe a phallic emblem. 
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on Anderson's statement, explained the miniature jade celts as protec¬ 
tive amulets. This, however, is a very recent development, i am not 
aware of the fact that any such minute celts have ever been discovered 
in a grave; they result from surface finds,, and many of them may be 
just a few centuries n]d, 3 The wearing of jade celts as personal adorn¬ 
ments is not older than the Han period, as shown by two artistic spec¬ 
imens in our collection (Plate XXVIII, Figs. 3 and 4) found in I Ian 
graves. The first literary allusion to such charm celts occurs in the 
Pa wit chi of the third century a, d. iscc p, 64). 

As early as the Shang dynasty (h, C\ 176(1-1 152 ). the axe seems to 
have been the victorious emblem of the sovereign. In the sacrificial 
ode Ck'attg fu (Lecce, Shi king, Vol. II, p. 642} in praise of the house of 
Shang, the founder of the dynasty T*ang is described as "the martial 
king displaying his banner, anti with reverence grasping his axe, like 
a blazing lire which no one can repress./' 5 The axe was accordingly a 
sovereign and martial emblem, and the emperors of the Chou dynasty 
had a pattern of axes embroidered on their robes (called fu, GILES 
No. 5640), This ornament was the eleventh among the twelve chartg 
embroidered on the imperial state-robe , Legce, Chinese Classics, 
Vol. Ill, pp, 80-&1). 

Embroideries with representations of the axes fit were used on the 
altar of the God T m ai-i "the Supreme Unity.” “the most venerable 
among the gods,” as told in a hymn addressed to him in the “Annals 
of the Former Han Dynasty” (CiiAVAKKEfi, Sc-ma Ts'ien, Vol. HI, 
p. f>iS), 

There was a constellation called “the Axes** which, being bright, 
foreshadowed the employment of axes, and when in motion, a levy of 
troops. The axes symbolize the events in the army and refer to the 

1 E* jj.„ in Bisuor (Vol. 11 , p. 208), a ceremonial axe (No, 637) for display on 
the altar of a Taoist temple is tiered and described; U ii attributed to the K/'ien- 
lung period ('173(1-1^5,). It" back is straight, 'ihe sides concave, ami the edge 
rotmaed and convex m outEine. The figure of a Hon stands on the top of the back, 
and two winged monsters covered with spiral deidgnf are attached to the sides in 

j jour carving. 

J A ditty in the Shi linf {Legge, Vol. I, p. 240) reads thus; J Tn heWLSlg the 
wood for an axc-handle, how dg you proceed? Without another axe It CUttnot be 
done. In taking a wife, bow do yon proceed ? Without a go-between it can not tie 
done,” Biot (in LeggiYs Prolegomena, p, 165) refers to the Pi-pa jfri, a drama at 
the ninth century, En which the go-between presents herself with an axe as the 
emblem of her mission, and cites upon the subject this passage of the Book of Sung-;, 
The commentary does not say, remarks Biot, whether this custom of carrying an 
axe as an emblem b« ancient: the go-between makes even a parade of her learning 
hi explaining to the father of the young lady, whom she has come to ask for, why she 
carries an axe. In my opinion, this is merely a titerary jest of the playwright. It 
docs not follow either from the above passage that the negotiator of a marriage 
actually carried an axu as emblem; the making of an axe-handle by means of an axe 
ir. simply used jocosely by way of a metaphor, which occurs also in another song 
{Ibid*, p. 157). 
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execution made in times of war (Schlegel, Uranographie chinoise, 
p, 298), 

Wc shall see in the next chapter that the jade emblems of sovereign 
power were made in the shape of hammers, knives and other imple¬ 
ments, and that these were connected with an ancient form of solar 
worship; this investigation will shed new light on the reasons for the 
burial of jade implements in the grave. Being emblems, and originally, 
in all probability, images of the solar deity, they shared in the quality 
of sun-light to dispel darkness and demons, and were efficient weapons 
in warding off from the dead all evil and demoniacal influences- 1 

Owing to the kindness of Mr, S, CoULl&tO, a medical missionary in 
the English Baptist Mission in Ts ing-chotj fu, Shantung Province, I 
am enabled to lay here before the reader twelve stone implements 
discovered by this gentleman ill the vicinity of his station. They had 
been loaned by him to the Koval Scottish Museum of Edinburgh, and 
Mr, Walter Clark, Curator of the Museum, by request of Mr. Couling, 
has shown me the courtesy of forwarding these specimens to me for 
investigation, 1 avail myself of this opportunity to herewith express 
my thanks also publicly to both Mr. Couling and Mr. Clark for their 
generous liberality, to which a considerable advance in our scanty 
knowledge of stone implements from China is due, Mr, Cbuling, who 
deserves the honor of being credited with the discovery, wrote to me 
on September 22, 1905, from Ts'ing-chou fu in regard to these finds: 
“These specimens, with the exception of one (Plate XII, Fig, 5) the 
origin of which is unknown, have been found in this immediate neigh¬ 
borhood, say within a radius of ten miles from the city during the last 
few years Most of them have been obtained t[trough my schoolboys. 
On knowing of what I wanted some remembered to have seen such 
things, some knew neighbors who had them; others went out searching 
and found a few. The finds are made in ploughed fields or in river beds s 
or in the loess cliffs not far down. The Chinese pay no heed to them, 
only sometimes troubling to keep one as being a somewhat curious stone. 
I should say there must lie plenty more, though it is nearly a year since 
I obtained the last, hut they are not easy to collect, as the people do 
not recognize their value." 

Jade does not occur in any of these specimens, for the apparent rea¬ 
son that this mineral is not found #ji situ in Shantung; they are all made 
of easily procured common local stones of the character of talco-hem- 

1 Thrj reader may be refereed iff Chapter VIII of I )t; GkOot, The Religious 
Sy.Htem of China, Vot. Vi (Leiden, where a full and able discussion of this 

subject is given, 

1 This statement h in full accord wish that gbun by Chinese authors (see bdow). 
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atttc schist, with the exception of the grooved hammer, which is diorite, 
but all of them are highly polished. 

In glancing over the eleven objects represented on the three Plates 
X-XII, ft will lx i noticed that all of tlieni lack that one characteristic 
feature of the Shensi implements, the perforation. Mr. Couling has, 
however, succeeded in finding at a later 
date a perforated chisel, reproduced after 
a sketch of his in Fig. 7, of a grayish 
white hard marble-like stone with slightly 
convex lateral edges and with a perforation 
not far above the centre of the surface. 

The borings have been effected from each 
face, meeting inexactly at the middle, as 
shown by the dotted Tines in the sketch. 

This piece perfectly agrees in shape with 
the corresponding types of Shensi and has 
probably been used as a mattock. 

Perforations in stone implements have 
had a significance and a purpose: if they 
are large enough to allow the insertion of 
a wooden or bona haft, we shall not fail to 
conclude that such has actually been the 
case. If the perforations are so small in 
diameter that such a contrivance seems out 
of the question, we are led to the belief 
that they served only for the passage of a 
thong or cord from which the implement 
was suspended and |xrrhaps fastened to the girdle, or that some kind of 
ceremonial usage was involved: we may infer in this latter case that the 
perforation has the function of a conventional survival in remembrance 
of its former more intense utilization. As Gigliuli correctly supposed, 
the broad rectangular type of stone chisel with large eye near the back 
seems to have served as a mattock in husbandry. I am not inclined to 
think that pieces of precious jade in beautiful colors have ever been 
turned to such a purpose; but if we realize that such types as repre¬ 
sented on Plate II. Fig. 2, and Plate IV were simply made of ordinary 
stone with all necessary adaptations, we can recognize in them the 
agricultural implement in question. And in the specimen from Shan- 
tung (Fig, 7) a real mattock of common stone has Come down to us. 

In certain parts of northern China, such mattocks are still actually 
111 use. W. \Y, Rockhul Diary of a Journey through Mongolia and 
Tibet , p. 46) made the following observation on the bank of the Yellow 



JPlQ. ?, 

Perforated SVine Chim-l from Shan* 
tunu (ifkr Skcit-h fumtobMl by Mr, 

CautbijiJ . 
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River in Lhc north-eastern pari of Kansu Province: “There is now 
going on a curious process of agriculture- which shows how little the 
Chinese understand saving uf labor. Tlx- farmers dig up a large patch 
of the surface- of each field, cart it hack to their farm-yards and there 
let the clods of earth dry. when they take a mallet (or a stone hammer 
with an eye drilled through it in which to fix a long handle), and reduce 
it all to powder; with this is then mixed what manure they have been 
able to collect on the n>ad r and this top dressing is laboriously carted 
back and spread over the field from which nine-tenths of its component 
parts were a few days before quite as laboriously taken away.” 

Even the modern iron mattock has clearly preserved in shape and 
perforation its relationship to its stone predecessor. It. is of the same 
rectangular form with straight edge, and a wooden handle standing 
vertically against its surface is stuck through the hole. 

This subject is of great significance for the history of agriculture, 
Everywhere in Eastern Asia we can observe two principal and distinct 
methods in the cultivation of cereals, which arc often employed side by 
side in the same geographical area, but (hen as a rule by representatives 
of different tribes differentiated as to the degree of their culture. The 
one me Lb ml bears a close resemblance to our process of gardening, 
except that broadcast sowing obtains, and the hoc or mattock is almost 
the only tool utilized in it (hoe-culture). The other method identical 
with true agriculture is based on the principle of the plough drawn by 
cattle, on the laying-out of fields in terraces and the appliance of arti¬ 
ficial irrigation. There ts a sharp line of demarcation between hoe- 
culture and plough-culture, each being a well-defined sphere in itself f 
the latter not having developed from the former. The aspect of the 
development of the two stages is of a purely historical character, as 
far as Eastern Asia is concerned. There, the Chinese are the represent¬ 
atives of plough-culture, and so are the great groups of Shan and Burmese 
tribes, in short the entire stock comprised under the name Indochinese 
because of their affinity in language; the aboriginal tribes gradually 
pushed back by the Chinese in their onward march towards the south 
and designated by them with the generic name Mart, as well as the 
Mon-Khmer or South-east -Asiatic group (Schmidt'S Austr ones inns), 
were originally only representatives of hoc-culture. In many localities, 
they received the plough from their more powerful conquerors and 
adopted with « their methods of tilling; in others, they have still pre¬ 
served their original stale, as may be seen from numerous reports, 1 

1 Thb subject, deserves a special monograph, Many intricate problems, 33 the 
domesoif cattle, the history of the wheeled cart which appears only in the 
stoic of plough-culture and is absent in hoe-Culturc, the history of ricc-oiltivation 
and terraced fields, are here involved, which could be discussed only at great length, 
t i-an make here only these brief aHuskms, in order to define the historical podlton 
I ,f the stone ma Ltqck. 
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from which I may be allowed to select one. “ The most common form 
of cultivation (among the Kachin of Upper Burma) is the wasteful 
process of hill-clearing. The method employed is to select an untouched 
hill slope, fell the jungle about March and let it lie on the ground till 
it is thoroughly dry. This is set fire to in June or July, and the surface 
of the earth is broken up with a rude hoc, so as to mix in the wood ashes. 
The sowing is of the roughest description. The worker dibbles away 
with the hoe in his right hand and throws in a grain or two with his left. 
The crop is left to take care of itself till it is about a foot high, when it 
is weeded, and again weeded before the crop gets ripe. The crop is 
usually reaped about October. The same field cannot be reaped two 
years running. Usually it has to lie fallow from seven to ten years 
jvhere the jungle docs not grow rapidly, and from four to seven years 
where the growth is quicker." 1 

At the present day, the tril>al differences which once prevailed be¬ 
tween hoe and plough culture have disappeared to a large extent, though 
not so much as to escape the eye of a keen observer, and the difference 
now chiefly rests on economic grounds, as can be seen from the example 
of Siam where rice is grown in hoe-culture on the rude hills, and by the 
methods of agriculture on the fertile plains by the same population; 
the poor hill-people being simply forced to their mode of life by sheer 
economic necessity. Thus, also, numerous low-class Chinese who took 
refuge among the wild tribes of the mountains descended to their style 
of husbandry as an easier manipulation, and the poor colonists on the 
banks of the Yellow River met with by Mr. Rockhill must have been 
in a similar condition of wretchedness, for what they did was nothing but 
a relapse into hoe-culture. From their use of the stone mattock as 
observed by Mr. Rockhill, — and we shall see later on in another con¬ 
nection that stone mattocks have been in use for this purpose through¬ 
out the south-east of Asia, — we are justified in concluding that the 
stone mattock is Iht mattock employed in hoe-culture, and further that 
also the ancient stone mattocks found in Shensi and Shantung must 
have been associated with hoe-culture. It follows from an historical 
consideration of this subject that these stone mattocks are to be attrib¬ 
uted to a non-Chinese population which lived there before the invasion 
of the Chinese and was gradually absorbed by them, rather than to 
the Chinese themselves. 

All the specimens from Shantung have been apparently turned to 
practical purposes; nearly all of them show traces of having been used. 
The two rectangular chisels illustrated in Plate X fairly agree in shape 

1 Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States, Vol. I, Part I. p. 42a (Rangoon. 
1900). This is one of their methods, but in other regions wherever they learned 
from their Shan and Chinese neighbors, wet paddy cultivation, ».*. agriculture, ha* 
been introduced among them. 
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with those of Shansi and show thy same straight cutting edge, with 
slightly rounded* beveled comers in Fig. i T where we find also the 
convex lateral edges. 

Figure 2 on Plate XE exhibits a similar type* only that the blade is 
much broader here. The hammer in Pig* 1 of Plate XI is particularly 
interesting as revealing the stone prototype of the carpenter's iron 
hammer common all over China. The blade starts from about the 
middle of the stone and gradually slopes on both faces towards the 
cutting edge. In Fig, 3 of the same Plate the back is oval-shaped, 
and the blade does not occupy the entire front part,, but is cut out in 
the way of an arch; the cutting edge is round. Fig* 4, Plate XI, evi¬ 
dently belongs to the same type, but the blade is much weathered out. 

The five stone objects united on Plate XII seem to be pestles for 
pounding grain, with exception of Fig. 5, This is a rough fragment 
of black pebble flattened on one side and marked with a small circle 
on the top; it was not found like the other stones near Ts'ing-chou fu, 
but it came into the possession of Mr, Couling by purchase, its origin 
not being known; I do not venture any theory in regard to its possible 
use. 

The greatest surprise among the stone implements of Shantung is 
afforded by the find of a grooved axe or hammer of diorite (Plate XIII, 
Fig. [), 9 ctn long and 6 cm wide, with a deeply furrowed groove run¬ 
ning all around, about 2 cm wide* It is the first and the only known 
tvpe of this kind from I’hina, and of particular interest to us, because 
it is a type very widely spread in North America. 1 The Chinese 
specimen is better worked than any from America known to me and 
exhibits a remarkable regularity and proportion of form, that same 
sense for dimension which elicits our admiration in their most ancient 
productions of pottery, metal or stone. There is a ridge-like projection 
over one side of the groove. 

As this type stands alone in the Chinese field T according Lo our 
present state of knowledge, and is generally of greatest rarity in Asia, 
it wifi In* appropriate to determine its position by calling attention to 
finds of a related character in other regions. Only one of this type, 
as Ear as I know, luis become known from India. It was found at 
Alwara, two miles north of the Jumna, and thirty-seven miles south¬ 
west of Allahabad by Mr. J* Cocklurn* placed together with a number 
of other stones under a sacred tree* It was figured and described by 

1 The Chinese specimen comes nearest to that figured by Tit. Wilson in Export 
of National Museum, iS-Hh* p, 647, No. 72, — Different from ibis type are the grooved 
globular dubs of Scandinavia as described by SopflUS MtfriEl (N’ordische Alter- 
lumskutidL-, Vol. I, p. 1441. which, however, seem to be plummets or sinkers (compare 
Wilson, L r* t p. 653. N05. [07, iofSJ. 








Explanation of Pl. XIHr 

Fig. I. Grooved Daorite Axe from Shantung Province, in BrilMt Museum, 
London. 

Fig. o. Grooved Quarts Axe from India, in Britan Museum, London. After 
Rivvtt-Camae, 

Fig- 3. Grooved Stone Hammer Iron] Saghalin. After Tijicna. 

Fig, 4. Grooved Stone Hammer of the Chukchi. After Bogoru. 
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|, H. Rjvjett-CarNACj 1 after whom it is here reproduced on Plate X 11 t r 
Fig, 2 t a and b (upper and lower faces). The original is now preserved 
in the British Museum. It is 13 an long and 6.5 an wide. Rivett- 
Caekac describes it as made of a tough, grayish quartzite, somewhat 


resembling a modem hammer in form, being flat at the ends and slightly 
curved on the upper surface. A groove has been carefully carried 
round the centre. The base has been hollowed out with equal care in 
a gouge-like form. The whole arrangement suggests that the hammer 
was attached by a ligature to a wooden or withy handle, the ligature 
being kept in its place by the upper groove, while the lower groove 
held the hammer in position on the rounded haft. Mr, Cock bum has 
pointed out certain minute marks, especially on the lower groove, 
which suggest the possibility of metal implements having been used 
in the fashioning of the hammer, and it may tje that this implement 
belongs to the transition stage from stone to metal, when metal, though 
available, was scarce. This specimen is believed, concludes the author, 
to be the first of this description found in India; he adds that his col¬ 
lection contains several other grooved hammers of a less perfect form, 


bearing no trace of metallic tooling, which appear to be water-worn 
pebbles grooved to admit of being attached to a withy handle. 

Figure on Flute XIII s shows a grooved stone hammer found in a 
shell-mound north-west of Korsakovsk on the southern shore of 


Sakhalin Island by Dr. Itiima. 

X, G, Mfjfio (Prehistoric- Japan, p. 140, No. 1. Yokohama, 1906) 
has figured a similar type from Japan, without defining the locality 
of the find, but he diagnoses it as a sinker, 3 with the remark: "'This 
stone is sometimes described as a hammer, hut those that 1 have seen 
are made of rather triable lava and would not stand much concussion, 
i have more than once seen these objects placed on tomb-stones, in 
fishing localities.” I do not believe that this supposition is correct, 
but think that Mr. Edwabd S. Morse t Shell Mounds of Ofnori. p* 15. 
and Plate XVII, 1-3, Tokyo, 1^79) who has discovered two grooved 
hammers in these shell-mounds of Ainu origin is perfectly right in 
identifying them as hammers, and in saying h is hardly probable 
that they were intended for net sinkers,'' 

Farther north-east, we find the grooved stone hammer in modem 
times as a common household utensil among the t hukchi 1 Plate 


1 On Stone Implements from the North Western Provinces of India, p. 6 (Cab 
cut tu, 1SS3J. 

1 IXrived from the Journal of the Anthrop. Sac. of Tokyo. Vol, XX I, Xo, 247, 
1906. 

j Doubtless prompted by J. Evans, Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain, 
p. 136 (Second erf-, Lfiffilon, twy"). 
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XUl r Fig. 4>. It if? a maul oblong in shape with a groove nil around 
in about the lotvcr third of the stone, to which a short wooden or bone 
perforated haft k tied by means of strong leashings. It is especially 
used for splitting marrow-bones to extract the marrow, also for break¬ 
ing all kinds of bones from which tallow is to be extracted, and for 
crushing frozen meal, fish and blubber. The crushing is done over a 
large fiat round stone. 1 

Gerard Fgwre 1 has devoted a chapter to the description of grooved 
axes in North America which, according to him, seem to be of general 
distribution throughout the United States, being, as far os can be 
learned from various writers, much more numerous east of the Missis¬ 
sippi River than west of it. But he is inclined to think that no deduc¬ 
tions can be made concerning their relative abundance or scarcity, as 
collectors have more diligently searched in the east than in the west. 

The grooved stone hammer does not survive in any other object 
in modern China; its unique occurrence in one specimen in the times of 
antiquity seems to show that it takes a rather exceptional position. 
The finds, of this lvjtc in shell-mounds of Saghalin and Japan which 
must be connected with the culture of the Ainu inhabiting thus region, in 
addition to the live tradition of the Chukchi P prove that it belongs to the 
Pabc-asiatic, or as I prefer to say, North-Pacific culture-area. And the 
Chuekehi cm Bering Strait present the natural stepping-stone linking 
it with the American continent. Coincidences in material objects as 
well as in ideas underlying myths and traditions finally rest on historical 
causes. Nobody competent to judge will deny at present that there 
have been mutual historical influences between Asia and America 
revealed by numerous indications, steadily growing as our knowledge 
advances. I am not an advocate of the theory that American cultures 
in their whole range are derived from Asia; there was a continuous 
undisturbed indigenous development going on for ages on this continent 
with a keynote of striking originality w r hich cannot be explained by 
Asiatic ideas. On the other hand, human ideas have never been 
stationary, but mobile and constantly on the jjalh of migration. Ideas 
have poured in from Asia into America, and from America into Asia, 
in a process of mutual fertilization. The grooved stone axe may well 
be claimed as an autochthonous product of North America; there it 
occurs in greatest abundance and in a number of variations. It occurs 

1 A. E. v. XoitiiKSNiooi-tJ, Die Utrwgclung Asians tmd Eitropus. Vol. II, p. 1 \ e 
itiKjj .itjd tv. BociQRas, The Chukchee T. Material Culture, p L 187 
(Jtiup North Facile Expedition, Vol, Vlt, 1904), from whom our illustration U 
borrowed, 

■Slone Art ill Xtilth .1 nnual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, pp r 62-/2. 
Cdropare also Mooreiikad, The Stone Age of North America, Vol, I. pp. 222 et 
2^7 H jffl. i Bus tun. 1 $ ln)> 
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on this side of and beyond Bering Strait as an even’ day household 
object, but otherwise sporadically only in Eastern Asia. Each case 
must be pursued individually, and attempts at premature generaliza¬ 
tion be suppressed, as very well outlined by 0. T. Mason.* In other 
archaeological types, America may have borrowed from Asia as e. g. 
the stone weights from Lower Columbia \ alley 1 whose shaj>cs and 
peculiar handles agree with the Chinese bronze weights of theTs’in 
dynasty (b. c. 246-207). 

It would be a premature venture to attempt to set a date for the 
stone implements discovered in Is'ing-chou fu. The material is too 
scanty to allow of far-reaching conclusions. It is clearly distinguished 
in its character as surface-finds from the mortuary specimens of Shensi. 
Internal evidence might lead one to attribute a comjjaratively higher 
age to the Shantung stone implements, but such evidence based on 
considerations of this kind is often fallacious. There is no doubt that 
the types represented by them are older, but even this granted, the 
actual specimens under view may notwithstanding come down from a 
later period, because we have as vet no clue as to the time when the 
manufacture of such implements ceased in Shantung. The question 
as to the identification of these stone implements with a Chinese or a 
non-Chinese culture, though it cannot be definitely solved at present, 
vet niav bo approached on the supposition that they are much more 
likely to have been produced by a non-Chinese tribe than by the 
Chinese. 

As regards the type of the mattock, culture-historical considera¬ 
tions switched us on the same track. The history of Shantung 
furnishes proof that the Chinese settlers struck there, as in other 
territories, an aboriginal population of whose culture we can unfortu¬ 
nately form no clear idea from the ancient meagre records. The 
region of Ts'ing-chou. from which our stone implements are derived. Is 
said to have been inhabited by a tribe called Shuang-kiu under the 
Emperor Shao-hao, whose time is dated traditionally at the 26th centuiy 
11. c. Subsequently, the tribes Ki-shd and P*u-ku take their place,— 
whether these names simply denote a change of the former name or a 
new current of immigration, we do not know. The Ki-sh6 belong to 
the time of the Emjieror Shun and the Ilia dynasty (approximately 
b. c. 23d-19th century). At the end of the Shang dynasty (b. c. 
11^4), the Pu ku were counted among the feudal states of China; 

i For Alaska see, e. A. P. NiBLACK, The Coast Indians of Southern Alaska 
(Report of V. 5 . Sat. Alus., 1888. Plate XXI). 

* Migration and the Food Quest (Smithsonian Report for 1894, pp. S 3 &- 539 )- 

* Harlan I. Smith in American Anthropologist, 1906, p. 305. 
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Ch’eng Wang, ihe second ruler of the Chou dynasty (b. c. 1115-107S) 
put an end to their rule, when they rebelled against him. At the time 
of the Emperor Yu (alleged to have lived about b. c. 2200), two bar¬ 
barous tribes are mentioned in the eastern part of Shantung, the Yu 
living around the Shantung promontory, and the Lai who subsisted 
on cattle-rearing and left their name in the present Lai-ehou fu. 1 

There is no record to the effect that any of these tribes availed itself 
of stone implements, but there is little on record regarding them any¬ 
way. The choice is only between the Chinese and the primeval popula¬ 
tion, and the fact that the latter has existed there before the arrival of the 
Chinese cannot well be doubted. As the Chinese, when settling and 
spreading in Shantung, were in the possession of metal and bronze 
implements and arc silent about the use of stone implements on their 
part, it may be assumed with a tolerable degree of certainty that the 
stone implements of Ts’ing-chou have emanated from the hands of 
ahoriginal man. 

In reviewing the whole material as presented here, we may draw 
from it the following conclusions: 

(1) All stone implements so far found in China are polished, many 
of them elaborately and elegantly polished. Therefore, they belong 
to that class which, as far as prehistoric Europe, Egypt, India and 
America are concerned, has been styled neolithic. No stone of pale¬ 
olithic and eolithic character has as vet come to light in China. 

(2) These implements are found scattered in certain parts of the 
country and arc generally scarce. There are two groups as to the 
character of the finds noticeable,— finds on or immediately beneath 
the surface or in river-beds, and grave-finds. The former are more 
primitive and rougher in technique, the latter of much suj>erior work¬ 
manship. Whether a chronological difference exists between the two, 
it is hard for the present to say; they may have been contemporaneous, 
after all, the one for the practical use of the living generation, the others 
for ceremonial and funeral purposes. Local and tribal differentiations 
have to be equally taken into account in this connection. 

(3) Chisels, hammer-shajxxl axes, and mattocks are the prevailing 
types thus far discovered. 

(4) No deposits of stone implements, so-called work-shops, have as 
yet been found anywhere in China which would allow the conclusion 
that man, without the aid of any metal, depended solely on stone 
utensils at any time, or that a stone industry for the benefit of a large 

1 Shu king. Tribute of Yu 6, 7. Chavan.NBS, Se-ma Ts*ien, Vol. I. p. 113. I 
do not wish to refer my readers to F. v. Richthofen’s Schantung (pp. 87 el srq.) on 
account of his obvious errors, as known to the initiated (compare Hirth. Schantung 
und Kiau-tschou in Beilage :ur Allgemrinen Zrilung, 1898. Nos. 218 and 219, where 
an able history of eastern Shantung is given, utilized for the above notes). 
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local population was carried on to any extent. It is therefore, in the 
present state of our knowledge, not justifiable to speak of a stone 
age of China, and still less, as we shall sec from a consideration of 
native records, of a stone age of the Chinese. 

(5) The stone implements thus far found need not be credited with 
any exaggerated age, nor is the term “prehistoric” applicable to them. 
This term is not absolute, but denotes a certain space of time in a rela¬ 
tive sense requiring a particular definition for each culture area, and 
varying according to the extent in time of historical monuments and 
records. The burial of jade implements was much practised during 
the historical period of the Chou dynasty (b. c. i 122-249) and con¬ 
tinued down to the epoch of the two Han dynasties (b. c. 206-221 a. d.). 
While the jade implements in our collection come down from the Chou 
period, though in regard to some it may Ixj fairly admitted that they 
arc comjjarativelv older, this does not certainly mean that jade or 
stone implements sprang up at just that time. Their forms and 
conventional make-up undeniably show that they are traceable to 
older forms of a more realistic and less artistic character. This pri¬ 
meval age of stone implements, however, can only be reconstructed 
artificially on the basis of internal evidence furnished by objects of a 
more recent epoch, or in other words, it remains an hypothesis, an 
assumption evolved from logical conclusions of our mind, pure and 
simple. It is not a fact, by any means, but an idea. The substantial, 
tangible facts have not yet come to the fore. 

Turning now to what the Chinese themselves have to say regarding 
the subject of stone implements, we meet with some allusions to them 
in the traditions relative to the culture-heroes of the legendary epoch. 
Shen-nung is credited with having made weapons of stone, and Huang- 
ti some of jade. This is simply a construction conceived of in later 
times, without any historical value. In the Tribute of Yu (Vu kung ) 
embodied in the Shu king, one of the oldest documents of Chinese 
literature, the composition of which may lx? roughly dated at about 
B. c. 800, we read twice of stone arrow-heads offered as tribute to the 
EmjxTor Yu (alleged about b. c. 2200). The tribes residing in the 
territory of the present province of Hupeh brought among other objects, 
metals of three qualities, mill-stones, whetstones, and stones from which 
to make arrow-heads; and the tribute of the inhabitants of the province 
of Liang (in Shensi) consisted in jade for resonant stones, iron, silver, 
steel, stones from which to make arrow-heads, and ordinary resonant 
stones. 1 It appears from this account that these two groups of tribes 

•Compare Shu kina cd. Lecce, p. 121; ed. Covvrecr. pp. 73. 77. Cha- 
vaxnes, Sc-ma Ts'ien, VoL I, pp. 123. 129. G. Sciilegel. Uranographie chinoise, 
P- 75 #- 
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must have been acquainted with and in the possession nf metals' 
which they offered as tribute; they cannot have lived, therefore, in 
a true stone period, and the stone arrow-heads must then have been 
rare and precious objects, otherwise they would not figure in the 
tribute-list. 

It is worthy of note that the name for the flint arrow-head appearing 
tV.r the first rime in those two passages is a single word nu (Giles 
N o. 8394); the written symbol expressing it is composed of the classifier 
stone and a phonetic element reading nu. The latter element, again, 
denotes also "a slave, a servant/* so that the original meaning “stone 
of the slaves ft ». stone of the subjugated trilies may have been in¬ 
strumental in the formation of this character, ■ 1 ht _ re is further 

another word nu- having like the word nu 1 flint arrow-head' the 
third tone and therefore perfectly identical with it in sound, with 
the meaning of “crossbow/* the character being composed of the 
classifier bow and the same word nu “slave" as phonetic complement. 
Here, we have accordingly "the bow of the slaves. 1 Now, in ihe 
language of the Ia>1o, an independent aboriginal group of tribes in the 
mountain-fastnesses of southwestern Sze-ch*uan, the- crossbow is 
called nu, 1 and the crossbow is the national weapon not only of the 
but of the whole Man family, the remnants of which are now 
scattered throughout southern China. I am under the impression that 
the Chinese derived the crossbow with many other items of culture 

1 Thu metals of three qualities are supposed to be geld, silver and copper. The 
mention ,>f iron, I believe, is not an Bnaehroafcm as supposed by Hirth (The Ancient 
History of Chinn, p. 237): the ancient Chinese certainly knew iron arc und meteonc 
iron; what they received and learned from the Turks was not simply imn, tint a 
specific method of working iron. 

1 1 am wl '11 aware of how deceitful such dissections of characters are, and how 
cautiously any historical conclusions based on such analysis must be taken. The 
present forms of Chinese characters represent, a recent stage of development teeming 
with alterations and simplifications in comparison with the older forms; many of 
these changes are line to subsequent reflections on, or modified interpretations of, the 
ideas associated with the word which they symbolise. Thus, the present way of 
writing the word nu is possibly only the outcome of an afterthought, but not the 
original form. The sinological reader may be referred to Kang-hi s [Jietiunury 
where two old forma of this character art given which evidently show no connection 
with the modern form. I can hardly hope to discuss this question here without the 
use of Chinese types. 

1 Compare Paul Vial, Lcs Loins, p. 71 (Shanghai, tSgSJ, who remarks: " Nim t 
arbalfete, ee mot ss singulier, si anfi-cliinois, unique comme son, vient dutolo nah, 
arbalite, dmitant que cettc itrme ellu-metnc n’est pas d'origiite chinoke." In his 
Dictioimaire frangais-folo, p, 27 (Hongkong, 1909b Father Vial gives the word for 
crORsbow in the form nd, which is a dialectic variant based on a regular phonetic 
alternation between the vowels a and m in the Lola group ■ languages, L he -a me 
vowct-cHonge Lakes place also in ancient Chinese and! in modern Kin-d) uiin [Jya* 
runt) a* compared with Central Tibetan, ami plays sueh an important r6lc in Imlu- 
011111080 language in general that we can speak of A -groups ami ('•groups. 
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as <\ g, 1 ho rood pi]Xj/ several kinds of dances and songsd the well-known 
bronze drums, from this once powerful and highly organized stock of 
peoples. In opposition to the prevalent opinion of the day, it cannot 
be emphasized strongly enough on every occasion that Chinese civiliza¬ 
tion, as it appears now, is not a unit and not the exclusive production 
of the Chinese, but the final result of the cultural efforts of a vast 
conglomeration of the most varied tribes, an amalgamation of ideas 
accumulated from manifold quarters and widely differentiated in 
space and time; briefly stated, this means. China is not a nation, but 
an empire, a political, but not an ethnical unit, No graver error 
can hence be committed than to attribute any culture idea at the 
outset to the Chinese for no other reason than because it appears 
within the precincts of their empire. 

At all events, whenever Chinese authors speak of flint arrow-heads, 
these generally refer to foreign non-Chinese tribes. Especially the 
Su-shcn, a Ttmgusian tribe akin to the later Niuehi and Manchu, are 
looked upon by Chinese tradition as typical makers and owners of 
such arrow-heads. When the Chou dynasty rose in power and ex¬ 
tended its influence into the far north-east, the chief of the Su-shen of¬ 
fered as tribute arrow;-- provided with stone heads and wooden shafts, 
one foot eight inches long. The Emperor Wu i; b, c. ii 22 1116) caused 
the words “Arrow of the tribe Su-shdn ” to lie engraved on the shaft 
to transmit the matter to posterity. Another tradition tells that, 
"when Confucius was in the kingdom of Ch’en in n. c, 405. the king 
took one day his meal on a terrace of his garden, and suddenly a bird 
pierced bv a stone arrow fell down in front of him. Confucius when 
consulted as to this arrow replied: "The bird is a sort of sparrow- 
hawk originating from the land of the Su-shen, and the arrow-head 
resembles that of the Emperor Wu which he bestowed as an emblem 
of rank on the prinoe in whose favor he raised the country of Ch'cit 
into a kingdom. 1 Thereupon a search was made in the arsenal of the 
king where in fact the stone arrow-head was found which the princes 


1 A musical instrument consisting of a windchcst made oF gourd with a mouth¬ 
piece attached to it, and a series of tubes or pipes, five of which vary in length. An 
toteresting article, with illustrations, on '. he wind-pipes of the Miao-ise by Rvezo 
Torh will be found in No, ifwj of the Kekkz (June, 1904J., 

: The Chon emperors had a special master of ceremonies called mao ihu Mao 
is a flag made from the tail of the wfld ox which the dancers held in their hands as 
signals, It was the task of the mao jen to teach the foreign dances with the- music 
act i-impcuiying them. All [jcople from the four directions of the compass who had 
duties .k court as dancers Wert under his command, and in solemn sacrifices, and 
on the occasion of visits of foreign ambassadors, representations of these fiances were 
given. The ancient Chinese furnish the naive explanation that they were adopted 
to show that all peoples under Heaven form only one empire or family. 
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of Ch’An had religiously kept/' 1 Though this is no more than an anecdote 
hen trovato, it may reveal several important points,— that at the time 
of Confucius flint arrow-heads were no longer generally known, that 
they were precious rarities preserved in the royal treasury, and that 
as early as the twelfth century b. c. they had sunk inti) a mere em¬ 
blematic significance and served as insignia of authority.® and that 
the Sir-shOn, a Tungusian iriEny are made responsible for their origin. 

ChaVaskes :Se-ma 'iVien T Vot, Y. p. ^41 > quotes a jxissage from 
the Safi kutt chi to the elTeet that in 262 \, d. the governor of Liao-tung 
informed the court of the Wei dynasty that the country of the Su-shen 
had sent as tribute thirty bows, each three feet and five inches long, 
and three hundred arrows with a point of stone and shaft of the tree 
hit, one foot and eight inches long. But there is a still later reference 
to the use of flint arrows on the jtart of this tribe. 

As late as the middle of the fifth century A, o, we hear again of the 
same Su-shen as being in possession of flint arrows, as attested by a 
passage in the II <7 shn r the Annals of the Wei dynasty (386—532 0.1. 

t nder the year 450 A. d. it is there recorded that the country of $u-sh£n 
offered as tribute to the court arrows with wooden shafts and stone 
heads, and the same tribute is ascribed for the year 488 a. d_ to the 
territory of Ki in the present P’ing-yang hi, Shansi Province. This 
account offers a twofold interest in showing that flint arrows were then 
still held in reverence by the Chinese and regarded as valuable objects, 
and in affording evidence of the long-continued use of flint arrow¬ 
heads among the Su-shOn for whom we can thus establish a period 
spent on their manufacture lasting over a millennium and a half. 5 

■ G, Schleokl, Uranographie ehmutse, pp, 75S, 759. This story i> derived from 
Ent' a wo ya^and reproduced it) the Annals of Se-ma Tj'iVh isee Chavankes 1 mint la- 
bun, Vol. V. p. 340) where a fuller version of it is given. 

3 Bow, arrows and quiver were conferred ujxsn the vassal prince:-, by the emperor 
as sign of investiture. 

* PAtAADtUS discovered in 1N.70 a Stone hatchet near the bay of Vladivostok, 
tie was under the impression that it was marly of nephrite; microscopical 
den, however, proved that the substance was diorite-aphanitc 1 El. Fischkk, Nephrit 
und jadeit, pp, 2^3-284). Palladium drew from this find a somewhat hazarded con. 
elusion; he btaieved that “it would decide tile question regarding the famous stone 
anpw-heitds made by the nbnrigmai inhabitants of Manchuria, the Su-stuh. and their 
direct descendants and successors, the I-tnu. Ugi and Mo-lio. from oldest times 
down 10 the twelfth century." PaHatliui; evidently labored under the error that 
the arrow-heads of the Sn - sht’n were of nephri to. There is, however, no accou nt to this 
effect. All Chinese accounts are unanimous; in speaking of these arrow-heads ns 
bi.'Bng of plain stone, and never use chi; word for jnde (y&) in connection with them. 
The stone hatchet of Vladivostok certainly has no bearing on the whole question, 
and the further ■ < inclusion* of Palladios in regard to alleged sites in Manchuria and 
at the mouth of the Amur where, according to Chinese sources, nephrite shield 
have beenfound, which is not at all correct, are nut valid, 1 am quite familiar 
with the Atnur region, and having seen a good number of stone implements fn>m 
lhcrrc, can positively state that no implements whatever of nephrite have been found 
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The Su-shen seem to have been a warlike nation at that lime and 
fought two wars with the Japanese in 658 and 660 a . d ., after they 
had already settled, in 544 a* d., on the island of Sado, west from Hondo 
where they subsisted on fish-catching. Their relations with Japan 
arc described in the Japanese annals. Xihongi (see Aston, Nihongi. 
VoL II. pp, 5S. 257, 260, 263, 264). I here allude to them because they 
contain a passage from which it may be inferred that the Su-shcn did 
not possess iron at that time. In 660 a. d. an expedition of two hun¬ 
dred Japanese ships under Abe no Lhni with some Ainu on board was 
despatched against twenty ships of the Su-shen. The Japanese com¬ 
mander sent messengers to summon them, but they refused to come. 
Then he heaped up on the beach colored silk stuffs, weapons, iron, etc., 
to excite their cupidity. Two old men sent forth by the Su-sh&n took 
these articles away* In the ensuing hat Lie they were defeated, 
and when they saw during the fight that they could not resist the power 
of their enemies, put to death their wives and children, 

"In the country of the I 4 ou f l they have bows four feet long. For 
arrows they use the wood of the tree hit," and make them one toot eight 
inches long. Of a dark (or green) stone they make the arrow-heads, 
which arc all poisoned and cause the death of a man when they hit 
him." 3 

In a small treatise on mineralogy ITin I in stub p'u. written by Tu 
Wax in 1133 a. li,, 1 is the following note under the beading “Stones 
for arrow-heads:" “In the district Sin-kan in the prefecture of Lin- 
kiang in Kiang-si Province, there is a small place called Pai yang kio 
("Horn of the white sheep") ten ti from the district-town. There 
is a mountain called Ling-yiln ling, on the summit of which a plain 
stretches level like a palm. A military out-post was. stationed there 
in ancient times, and everywhere in the land occupied by it. ancient 
arrows with sharp-pointed blades and knives have been preserved; 
examining the blades of these knives, it is still possible to cut with 
them. The material of these arrows and knives consists of stone; 

1 A Tungusic or Korean tribe located between the Fu-yft and the Wo-tsu, peoples 
inhabiting Korea, They arc described as resembling in their appearance the Fu-yii, 
but speaking a different language; they were agriculturists without cattle and sheep, 
and ptK-Goiltivalors: they were not acquainted with iron; they wore armor of skin 
covered with honErV Compare Plaih, Die YdEker der Mandschurei, pp. 75 _ 77 
(Gottingen, 1830). 

3 BUETSCtfNEtnEK, Botailicon Sinicuin, Fart II. Xo. 543: an unidentified tree. 
Legged translation “arrow* thorn" is basnl on the error that Confucius cm one* 
occasion referred to the famous Aw arrows; his reference is made only to the shafts 
being of this wood. Many Chinese editors, from not understanding this word, 
have changed it in the few’ p&isagca where it cccwrs into k'u “decayed tree;" but 
it is not plausible that rotten wood was ever used for arrow-shafts. 

3 //(Jo Han thu. J ams J ckvan, quoted in P'ti min yurt fa, Ch* 100 A, p. 18, 

* Reprinted in the collection Chih pn tsim&ai fa’rxnj: thu. Section Ch. 2. p, X b. 
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they are over three and four inches in length. There are among them 
also short ones like those which Confucius under the name ‘stone 
arrow-heads with wooden shafts' made out as objects of the tribe of 
Su-sh6n. [Then follow the quotations from the Yii kung above re¬ 
ferred to.] In the Ch'un Ts’iu period ( u. c. 722-481) they w'erc 
collected in the palace of the state of Ch’dn in such a way that the 
wooden shafts were j^rforated and strung; the stone arrow-head of 
these was one foot and eight inches long. There are, further, stone 
coats-of-mail consisting of scales (“leaves") like tortoise-shells,* but 
somewhat thicker. There are stone axes as big as a palm, the wooden 
hafts of which have been pierced to enable convenient carrying. They 
arc all dark (or green) colored and hard ; when struck, they emit sounds." 

Ch'ang K’C, the author of ancient records relating to Szc-ch'uan 
(IJua yang kuo chi ) written at the time of the Tsin dynasty (265-313 
a. d.) mentions stone arrow-heads in the district of T’ai-t6ng (Szc- 
ch'uan Province), on a mountain situated on a lake .1 fa hu (“Horse 
Lake”) into which a small river Sun shut or Pat sha kiang (“White- 
sand River ) falls. When these arrow'-hcads arc burnt by fire, they 
will harden like iron."* Johan Neuhoff (Die Gcsantschaft der 
Ost-Indischen Gcscllschaft, p. 318, Amsterdam, 1669) tells of a peculiar 
kind of stone found on the mountain Tiexe near K'ien-kiang in Sze- 
ch'uan; when heated by fire, iron pours out of them well suited for 
sabres and swords. 


In the great archaeological work edited by the two brothers Feng 
in 1822, the Ktn-shih so (ktn jo, \ol. 2), three stone arnwv-points with 
inscriptions are published (reproduced in Fig. 8). In the upper one on 
the left an ancient form of the character yu “right" is engraved, in 
the one on the right the symbols for the two numerals “eight" and 
thousand, in the low*er arrow'-hcad the character I'ung '‘together" 
appears in relief,* while the lower face of the same specimen figured 
beside it is without character. The Chinese editors do not express an 
opinion in regard to the meaning of these symbols; maybe they merely 
take the place of property marks, if they are not, which is even worse, 
collectors’ marks only. I hardly believe that they originated contem- 


1 The Shik i ki written by Wang Kia in the fourth century records: ** In the 

ITIZZ ot thc , pcncKl 7 01 A - ?-) of , the Tsin dynasty, men of the country 

of Pin-se caroc to court with clothing adorned with jade in five colors, in the style 
of the present coats-of-mail (i. e. jade plaques were fastened to the coat as metal 

.IS” ^rab™gkc q ucr r ' ^ C °“ ntry * P °- ,i pre “ ntol a rin * of bUck *>*> 


5 Quoted in P'ei vein ytin fu, Ch. 100 A. p. 29 b. 

,. * by its black color in the reproduction, whereas the 

w’hite. The illustrations were made from rubbings of the specimens. 


two others are 
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poraneously with these arrow-heads* There is no testimony that the 
Chinese themselves ever made practical use of flint arrows, and if we 
want to suppose such a period in their culture, it must certainly be 
far back in times antedat ing the invention of writing. It will therefore 
be more reasonable to argue that these flint arrow-heads were inciden¬ 
tally found by Chinese, and that sonic one with antiquarian tastes 
had these characters engraved in them. This would not be an unprec¬ 
edented case, for there are numerous exam [lies for such procedures* 
Especially in the K'icn-lung period (173.&-1795) when a mania for 
antique scripts broke- out, numberless genuine ancient objects Ml 
victims to this fashion and were covered with date-marks and other 
inscriptions of archaic style- bronze swords and other weapons, tiles, 
anti jades were the favorite objects of such improvement., so that this 
period is apt to become the crux of the archaeologist. The text of the 
editors says: u Arrow-heads with points of stone atid inscribed. They 
arc certainly objects of great rarity ( lit, not easily seen or found). 
The two upper specimens were obtained by Veh Tung-k'ing; the one 
below by Kuei Uei-ktt in Ming-fu (ancient name for Xing-po).” As 
shown by the black ink, the reproductions were made by means of 
rubbings and accordingly teach nothing about the character of the 
surface of the specimens; we only receive a glimpse of their outlines 
which are presumably correct. We are surprised at the gracefully 
elegant drapes of the two upper specimens, as arc rarely, if at all, 
found in flint arrow-heads; they convey the impression that they arc 
imitations of bronze arrow-heads, to which also the long tangs seem to 
point. Indeed, when glancing over the pages of the Kin-ski h so, I had 
many times taken these illustrations for bronze arrow-heads, until 
the reading of the editorial comment convinced me of rav error. The 
twin tips in the upper specimen on the right are also striking, and I 
ain not aware of any analogous example to tins phenomenon in other 
flint arrows. The lower specimen scorns to be a lance-head rather than 
an arrow-head. The two brothers Fing were immensely capable and 
ingenious archaeologists, and it would be unfair to suspeeL that they 
became the victims of a mystification in this case. While I am inclined 
to regard the characters as epigone additions, 1 I think of the objects 
themselves as authentic, but as having been made in a bronze period 
as reproductions of bronze arrow-heads presumably for use as amulets, 
as far as the first two are concerned* 

As regards stone hatchets, we saw them mentioned by Tu Wan 
m ”33 A. d. I hit there arc some earlier records of sttch finds. 

’ These qre noi forgeries in Chinese estimation, but tmpmvciqeats or embellish- 
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In the fourth year of the period Ta-ming 460 a, d.) the governor 
nf Su-ehou, 1 Liu I ao, descended in to the river Pien and found a hatchet 
of white jade which he presented to the Emperor." 

During the reign of the Emf>eror Sti-tsung (756-762 a. d.) of the 
1 ang dynasty, a Buddhist priest, Xi-chen-ju by name, made a present 
to the Emperor of eight precious objects which he alleged to have 
received from Heaven for transmission to the Son of Heaven. The 
sixth of these was styled “Slones of the God of Thunder." It consisted 
of two pieces having the shapes of hatchets, about four inches long and 
over an inch wide: they were not perforated and hard like green jaded 

1 1 an Ch £no.siiiei p the author of the l u yang tsa is it , who died in 
86^ a. n.. mentions stone axes occurring in a river in the district of 
I-tao which is the ancient name for l-tu in King-chou fu, Hupeh; 
some of them as big as ordinary tcopper) axes, others small like a peck 
{tau}} 

It seems that actual use of primitive jade axes was still made at the 
court of the Mongol emperors in. Peking; for, as Palladium* pointed out, 
I' ao Tsung-i who wrote the interesting work Ch'o king lu at the close 
of the A uait dynasty, mentions two life-guards standing next to the 
Khan who held in their hands “natural 11 axes of jade. Palladium 
adds that they were axes found fortuitously in the ground, probably 
primitive weapons* 

Li the great naturalist of the sixteenth century, 

summed up the knowledge or his time regarding ancient stone imple¬ 
ments in liis Pin t.f ao kang mu (Section on Stones, Ch. so) as follows. 
He comprises them under the generic term p'i-It thin lor is 1 in) which 
means ‘ stones E originating irom the crash of thunder." Before giving 
hts own notes, he quotes (hi rx Tsang-k t, the author of a Materia 
mcritea under the T ang dynasty in the first half of the eighth century 
as saying; Suchlike objects have been found by people who explored 
a locality over which a thunderstorm had swept, and dug three feet 
in the ground. They are of various shapes. There are those resem¬ 
bling choppers and others like files. There are some pierced with two 

1 la Klang-su Provtnee. 

■ jfrii, fu jut fhi (cjudUnl in P'ei u'fn yiitt fu, Ch. too A, p, 213 a), 

1 G, ScHLEGEL. /. f., p. Jfhj, 

1 Quoted i n P'fi iveti vita fu , Ch. 100 A, p. ;o b. 

* Eluridaiio]i5 of Marco Polo’s Travels in Xorth-Ghinn [Journal Chinn Branch 
.ft. .fjiHite" Society, Vol. X, 1*70. p, 431, 

* The wordcAlit (Giles Mo. 626) is properly a flat smooth stone block occurring 

oa the bank of a nver or brook used by women to beat clothes on when washing 
them, Lj bhih<Mn remarks ihai ui ohl thin won] was written with the churjinter 
chrn nusanin* “needle" No. ^151 " which b an mdgmficml mbuike:" but 

maybe stone needles really existed in ancient rime-;. 
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holes. Some say that they come from Lci-ckou in Ku&pg-tung 1 and 
from I sr-( hou tu in Shansi (//r) lung s/itut) where thev have tieen found 
after a storm with lightning and thunder. Many resemble an axe. 
They arc dark (or green) in color with black streaks and hard like jade. 
Ti is stated by several that these are stone implements made bv man 
and presented to the celestial deities, a matter the truth of which 1 
ignore/’ 

Now Li Sam-cnftN himself takes the word: -The Book on Light¬ 
ning \Lci skit ) says: 1 The so-called thunder-axes are like ordinary 
axes made of copper or iron. The thunder washing-blocks [lei chin) 
resemble those of stone in real use; they are purple and black in color. 
The thunder hammers weigh several catties. The thunder gimlets 
arc over a fool in length, and are all] ike steel. They have been used 
by the God ol Thunder in splitting things open or in striking objects. 
The thunder rings arc like jade rings; these have been worn as girdlc- 
omaments by the God of Thunder and have subsequently fallen down. 
1 he thunder beads are those which the divine dragon (shin lung) had 
held in its mouth and dropped. They light the entire house at night/ 
— In the Paytu chi (a work by Chang Hua, 332-300 a. d.) it is said: 
bine stones in the shape of small axes are frequently seen among the 
people. They are styled axes of the crash of thunder (fili fit) or 
wedges of the Crash of thunder ifi-H kith):- Tn the Bitten thung H 
(by Kt’o-Siim of the filth century) it is narrated: West of Yti-mln 
(near jjpm-biiang, Kansu) there is a district with a mountain on which 
a temple is erected. There the people of the country annually turn 
om to Uj the God of Thunder as a charm against lightning. 

I his is a rake practice, for thunder partakes of the two forces of Yin 
and Vimg (the female and male power} and has accordingly a loud and 
a low voice, so that it can produce in fact divine Objects (s ft fat wtt ). 
Titus, numerous objects come to light ouf of hidden places, like axes, 
gimlets, washing-stones, hammers, which are all real things/ If it is 
said that in I leaven conceptions arise, and that on earth forms arise/ 
we have an example in stars falling down on earth and tieing stones 
there. And so it happens that it rains metal and stone, millet and 
wheat, hair and blood, and other queer things assuming shape on 
earth. There are certainly in the universe {tit. the great void) divine 


‘The name LeUktm means Tbander-City, Whether it received this name from 
iht tmi 3 ^ of thunder-stones, or whether it is credited with the hitter for [hr of 
JE "™!, 1 ™„ot Jtdd. Thu God of Thunder i. much SSmhlp^ iu 

t luncsischc Stodicn. p. ,40; Cl. Mai>ro[.1.k. H.wi | a lou . , l 
tinenttile voiswe, p. Paris. iqoo). w curi 

T Compgire Me mot rtf corniernuni Us Chinois. VoL IV, p. 474 
J Quivuition from Vi kh ig. 
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uljjeets which can tic utilized. There was, r. g., Su Shan at the time 
of the Ch'en dynasty (557-5*7 a. d.) who had a thunder hammer 
weighing nine catties. At the time of the Sung (960-1278 a. n), there 
lived Sheti Kua L who found during a thunder-storm under a tree a 
thunder wedge resembling an axc P but not 
perforated. The actions nf the spirits are 
dark and cannot indeed be fully inv'esti- 
gaLed,” 

It will be seen that Li Shih-chen docs 
not divulge his own opinion on the subject, 
but is content with citing his predecessors. 

We notice that the almost universal belief 
in thunderbolts presumably suggested by 
falls of meteors and shoot ing-stan* prevails 
also in t, him. 2 Fig. g is reproduced from 
the Pin tfm and exhibits six sketches in 
outline of implements mentioned in the 
article, 1 from left to right explained as 
wedge, axe, gimlet, inkcakc, pellet, and 
washing-stone, the latter rather looking 
like a club than an anvil. Regarding the 
so-called inkcake. Li SHra-cnSw has the following additional remark: 

" lhc Brw>k Lightning {Lei sku) says: Every lightning writes in 
wood and Stone which are then called wooden writing-tablets (mu tka). 
The writing is two or three-tenths of an inch deep of dark-yellow hue, 
( 7 !hers say that flowers of sulphur, indtgo-blue and vemnlion are com¬ 
bined in the writing of the documents of lightning. Again, others 
say that it is grease from the stones of Mount Peng-lai to furnish this 
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1 ■ f hy author of the Ming ki t>i t'an whi ■ lived from 1030 to ioqt fGn,Es timera-* 
)jl |, L.;dl Dictionuy, No. 1691 j. He express himself in this book as follows: '^he 
people of the present time have found numerous thunder hatchet? and thunder 
]C1 KWft5, (!, cr a thunderstorm. Of the thunder hatchets* man y are made 
perf™ted/ T ™ Pperi the 1Ted * M 3re of * tQm i,tld « s = nWe hatchets, but ate not 

! R. Asorer (Etlinographische FamUelen. Neue Folse, pn. \0-11 . offers a 
0 r!l 'V 33 ™ i1lu propagation of this idea.— The term thunderbolt is not limited to 

hS&Tna 3 !h Ut ] V' 3 *' aM l i ^ 3 , to Lh0M?irjf bronet, I n 1902 Iobmined two bronze 
^ [hn * dtnds excavated near the undent dty of Shno-hine 

fs, [ f v'", K vVvm h ^ Ir ' Gii ^- n \ V ' ,ljihe (™ Journal CWw BraZtt 1 
u ^ VlJ ' XX , X - [ J 1 ' P- 9 »>. In a letter, dale,! Shanghai, luce iqgi 

Ualshe then remarked: 1 The so-caUed thunderbolts are, 1 iitMuririe realfv 
ronze Lhisels o. ;i bronze age. — I will not say thr bronze age, — and are ‘-aid to be 
^ned m the earth kitk three feet beneath the spot when a man iSl bU-i 
struck by thunder (according to the Chinese ideas)/' " ' ri 

1. ! Reproduced also by F. i>e M£lv. Les pierres de foudro diez Its Chinois c-t 

tl tt&eologiqtt** 1 * 95 , p. 5 of the reprintj and Les lapidaires chinois. 
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writing-material. In Lei-ehou every thunderstorm is connectfd mtli 
a big downpour of min m which large objects like sandstones flv down 
and small ones like bits of stones, others in the shape of finger, hard 
like stone, of black color, lustrous and very heavy.'- Liu SOs says in 
his book Ling pido In fT'ang dynasty): ‘In Ui-chou, after a rain, 
men have frequently found in desert places stones like jet 1 which they 
call inkcakes of the God of Thunder; when struck, they yield a sound 
tike metal; they are of bright lustre and nice.'— Lt CllAO narrates in 
his book Kuo shift pu (beginning of ninth century): ‘Thunderstorms 
abound in Lei-chou. At the advent of the autumn they cease, and it 
looks as if thunder would then hibernate in the soil. The people dig 
it up, take and cat it, and in view of riiis fact, such objects appear as 
the fruits of thunder.' 

These “inkcakes’’ are doubtless natural productions, and not 
wrought stone. Soft stones available for writing with are frequently 
mentioned. Johan Neuhof (Die Gesantschaft der Gst-lndischen 
Gesellschaft, p, 317, Amsterdam, 1669) alludes to a stone found near 
Nan-hing in Kuang-tung Province "very similar in color to Chinese 
ink, by means of which the Chinese write on white polished boards in 
the same manner as Europeans with chalk," 

The thunder stones have also an artistic or ornamental function 
in a curious wood-engraving inserted in the Fang-skth p'u (published 
in 15SS) and here reproduced in Fig. 10, Sis so-called “precious 
objects of good omen " are there united in a circular zone on a back¬ 
ground of cloud-ornaments. On the right side, two hatchets will be 
recognised which am explained as “thunder stones," The other 
objects are; below, two hooks by means of which the empress cuts 
the leaves of the mulberry-tree/ a jade seal, beads of the white coral 
called lang-kan^ the red jewel called mo-ho, and the precious pearl 
granting every wish. 

Li Shiu cnk n refers in another passage also to acupuncture needles 
having been made of stone in ancient times. They are called pirn 
shift (Giles N<>. 9194J or ckht shift (No. 6to). His note runs as follows: 

1 Sec Laufela. Historical jottings on Amber in .Asia, [>p, 333-555. 

-[n the Wu it siao shift by Faso 1-cam (Hirth. looting Pan, Vol. VI. p. 43S) 
it is said that thunder assumes the shape of a swine in the ground. Hirtjt (Chined' 
tchf Sturlkn, p. 158.1 thinks that n plant like .1 truffle is understood, 

’Tilts 15 an ingenious instrument combining the two functions of ,1 honk and a 
rotter. Those which 1 have *een in central China wen' in the shape of tt small 
scythe to the back of which a projecting hook is attached. The instrument is 
provided with a socket into which ll long bamboo stick is inserted. The farmer uses 
the hook to seise and bend down towards himself the branches of the mulberry-tree, 
ami when they arc within easy reach, he cuts them off with the scythe-like knife. 

* See CeIaVaSNK?. T’pkDi; Pao, 1907, p, 1*:?: Forke, Milteihingen des Seminars, 
Vol. VLI, 1904, p- [4S, 
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"The Tung shiiu king say s: 'Tile mountains of Kao-skih and Fu-U 
abound in the stone for acupuncture needles.’ Ka o PT i 276-324 a* »♦) 
remarks in his commentary to the dictionary Erh-ya that instead of 
piett also chitt can Ik written.— The medical work Su w?n i fa fang i 
inn says: L In the regions of the eastern quarter there is a place where 
salt is fished from the sea. The water along the beach of the sea is 



Fig- Ut 

Smdc mttbftl in OmnnsEnijil ComposiEion (from mo f H *) T 

wholesome in the cure of sores and ulcers anil conveys its iKnettcial 
effects to the acupuncture stones; hence the latter come also from the 
eastern regie®-— Wang Ping, a physician of the eighth century, states 
in his commentary (to the Htiang-U su win)* (he stones called picn 
arc tike jade and may be called also needles (VA™) The ancients 
made the acupuncture needles of stone; the more recent generations 
substituted iron for the stone. The people of the present time use a 
porcelain needle to perform acupuncture on the same principle derived 
from the stone needles. Only we do not know any longer the stone 
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used in acupuncture (no specimens having come down to us), but n 
may be supposed that it belonged to the class of stone from which 
arrow-heads were made.’ 

In some localities, 14 stones of the Thunder-God” of spedal fame 
arc pointed out. Thus, e. g. r according to the Imperial Geography 
\Tti Tying / chi), there is in the north-west of the city of Nan- 
feng in Kiang-si Proving a summit in the shape of a lotus-flower 
(Lim Jtuafeng), on the top of which there is a stone of the Thunder 
God. . Also the Emperor K'a ng-hi shows himself familiar with tlmnder- 
incvlti m Ids Jottings on Natural Science (translated in Mimoirts con¬ 
fer nun t Us Cktnois, Vol. IV, p. 474. Paris, 1773); he says that their 
shapes and materials vary according to the localities, and -that the 
nomadic Mongols, whereby he understands Mongols proper and 
Ttmgustans on the eastern sea-coasts, avail themselves of such im¬ 
plements in the manner of copper and steel: some are shaped like 
hatchets, others like knives, and some like mallets, some of blackish, 
and others of greenish color. 

It is a favorite idea inferred a priori that stone implements must be 
infinitely old and called prehistoric. For stone implements found cm 
Chinese soil at least, this is merely illusory, as we have trustworthy 
historical accounts relating to the manufacture of such implements 
in comparatively recent time. Thus, e it is recorded in the p. 
graphical work ffuatt yU hi written by LoSm at the end of the tenth 
century that the people in the present locality of T ing him (in Wu- 
difHi iIt. Kuang-si Province) manufacture knives and swords of a 
dark-colored (or green) stone (tying shih) of which their women tom 
out armlets and rings; with the former, it takes the place of iron and 
copper, w ith the latter of pearls and gems. 1 This notice would become 
one of importance, if stone objects of this description would ever turn 
up in that district which, without any additional evidence, would! 
have to be dated in the tenth century a. d 

There are even still more recent accounts of stone implements 
actually manufactured, Johan Nelhof (Die Gesantschaft dor Gst- 
Indischec GeseUsehaft, p, 517, Amsterdam, 1669) mentions the occur¬ 
rence near the city of Nan-hiag in Kuung-tung Province of a kind of 
stones so hard that the inhabitants can make from them hatrhets and 


’Then Mows a note concerning Hint arrow-beads which it is not 

t m Lli;ir wi \ h lts ™ ,] smt*. It is, however, interest WufJJ t h at 
10 Ll bhlh ^ n lhL ‘ e™ only from Ihe country" S 

1 [ he same account is riven also in the Pin ijr’tra knng mu (Settinn ,-n <3+,-,., - 
Cn to p, .6 h, when- the clause is added: - The people of S SSrt in b W n"j 
ion* “ lu ''“ u ™- «* » k»a» (>■ ft nmtuj) „f s t un p l ^d (S,f 
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knives. The statement of the same tenor made by G rosier (De¬ 
scription gdnerale do la Chine, VoL I, p. 191, Paris, 1818) scans to go 
back to that source. 1 There is, in my opinion, not the faintest reason 
Lo connect these modem manufacture’s with the idea of a stone age 
or even to consider them as survivals; they arc merely the outcome of 
chance and convenience. Hundreds of utensils are turned out of stone 
by the Chinese, so that there is no wonder that occasionally and s|;K>rnd- 
ically also a knife or a hatchet is listed among these objects, when a 
suitable materia.! offers. 

After haring surveyed the existing material and the records of the 
Chinese, it may be well to go back to the assertion which several authors 
have made in regard to a stone age of China, some very positively, 
others more guardedly by merely pointing to the possibility of this 
case. In view of the scanty material before them, there is certainly 
occasion to admire the courage of such writers. As early as 1870, 
Edward T. Stevens (Plint Chips, p. 116} who knew of just one stone 
adze from China exhibited in the Christy Collection. London, wrote; 
“St, Julien lias extracted passages from different Chinese works which 
prove the existence of a stone age in China. Not only are arrow-heads 
anti hatchets of stone noticed, but also agricultural implements made 
of the same material, ' Julien can hardly he made responsible for 
t 3 te.se notes which consist of four brief and incomplete references; they 
were communicated bv him to Chevreul who published them under 
thE^ title "Note historique- sur bilge do pierre k la Chine ^ (Compies 
rtfidus de rAcadtmie des .Sciences, Vol. LX HI, pp. 281-385, Paris, 
1S6G}. But as one swallow does not make a summer, one stone adze 
docs not yet go to make a stone age, and four literary allusions 1 if 
recent date do not help much to support it. 

R. Andree (Die Metalle bei den Naturvblkem, p, 10.3, Leipzig, 
1884 ) says; " However early and highly developed the knowledge of 
metals appears among the Chinese, yet this people docs not make an 
exception and has had like all other peoples a stone period; it oven 
seems that in some provinces stone implements were used in compara¬ 
tively recent times." Andree justly calls attention to the aborigines 
in the south and south-west among whom stone implements may have 
been longest in use. 

Sir John Lubbock (Prehistoric Times, fifth cd., p. 3) is inclined 
to assume that the use of iron was in Chinn also preceded by bronze, 
and lmmze by stone; and M. Hoerxes (Urgeschichte der Menschhctt, 
p. 92) sLrikcs the same note by saying: "The remains of a stone age 


l The snnw author (Vet. I, p. ^39) asserts; For the rest none of those ancient 
cutting stones wrought 10 GyppCmt the use of iron are found in China; at least, the 
present literati have never heard of such. 
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which has passed long ago art 1 preserved in the soil of China; in this 
j^rcat empire, there are provinces where not so long ago axes and cut¬ 
ting instruments were made of hard stone/ 1, etc. 

Giglioli (/, c.), as shown by the very title of his article, and C. 
Plmni 1 have taken the same stand. 

Ptof. HibtH has adopted a special platform (The Ancient History 
of China, p, 236), and his argument deserves a hearing, as it is based 
on a discourse of the philosopher Kuan-tse, Hirtk believes that 
“this philosopher was fully conscious of the extent and sequence of 
cultural periods in high antiquity, knowledge of which, as the result 
of scientific reasoning, is a comparatively recent acquisition with west¬ 
erners. ,] The words of the philosopher are then construed to mean 
that the time of Lhe primeval emperors (about b. c. 3000) was a stone 
age in which weapons were made of stone and were used for splitting 
wooden blocks for the construction of dwellings, and that this first 
period is followed by a second age extending from about b. c. 2 700- 
jooo in which jade was used for similar purposes. ‘“This may be 
compared/' adds HIrTjt, “to our neolithic period, when hatchets and 
arrow-heads were made nf polished stone, either jade r>r flint/' All 
Chinese philosophers evince a great predilection for evolutionary 
theorizing which appears as the mere outcome of subjective speculation 
and cannot stand comparison with the methods and results of our 
inductive science: deduction there, and induction on this side, make 
all the difference. It is impossible to assume that the Chinese specula¬ 
tors of later days should have preserved the memory of cultural events 
and developments which must He back, not centuries, l>ut millenniums 
before their time. Just the intentional interpretation of an evolution 
read into the past which looks so pleasant on the surface is the strongest 
evidence for the fact that this is a purely personal and arbitrary con¬ 
struction or invention, not better than the legend of the golden, silver 
and iron ages. Thus, I cannot agree either with Hirth (f. c + , pp. 13, 
14) in regarding the traditions clustering around the ancient emperors 
as symbolizing “the principal phases of Chinese civilization’’ or their 
names as “representatives of the preparatory periods of culture/' 
They are, in my opinion, culture-heroes (Heilbringir) of the same type 
as found among a large number of primitive peoples, downright mythical 
creations which have no relation whatever to the objective facts of 
cultural development. Reality and tradition are two different things, 
and the thread connecting reality with tradition is usually very slender. 
Xo where has the history of reality been so evolved as traditional or 

1 be origin? del!;? civilti secoado III tradizionc c la storia null' Estremo Grume, 
p. if/} iPumicaumi del R. Jstituto di $(udi Supcriort t FiroiM!, 1891 ;i, 
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recorded history will make ns believe, for it is not only traditions them¬ 
selves which in the course of time change and deteriorate, hut above 
all their interpretations and constant re-interpretations in the mind 
of man. A custom, r, g. t may survive at the present time and be 
practised in exactly the same or a similar manner as thousands of years 
ago; but another reason for it may be given, another significance 
attributed to it by modem man. And these explanations of customs, 
of rites, of traditions, have possibly nothing to do with the objective 
development of the matter in the world of reality. They are certainly 
important, bat more as folklore or psychological material, while their 
historical value is small and only relative in that they may be apt to 
furnish the clue to the correct scientific explanation. Applied to the 
ease under consideration, this means: Kuan-tse’s argumentation is 
certainly interesting as characterising the intellectual sphere of lhe 
man, the trend of his thoughts, and his manner of reasoning, and as 
furnishing a good example of tHus mode of Chinese philosophizing; 
but to make use of it as the foundation of far-reaching conclusions 
regarding the existence of certain cultural periods is, in my estimation 
at least, out of the question. 1 Such conclusions must be reached 
by other methods. 

In weighing the records of the Chinese in the balance of our critique, 
we are, above all, confronted with the fact that, throughout Chinese 
literature 1 , there is not one single instance on record in w hich the Chinese 
would admit that stone implements like arrow-heads, knives or hatchets 
have ever been made and used by them in ancient times. In attempt¬ 
ing 10 account for the occasional finds of stone implements, the mere 
thought that these might have originated from their forefathers, did 
not even enter their minds. They were strange to them and looked 
ujjon with superstitions awe. As far us Chinese history can be traced 
back, we find the Chinese us a nation familiar and fully equipped with 
metals, copper or bronze, or — copper and bronze, the beating and 

L ThL! same holds good for the culture-periods established by Hiktii in his paper 
Chinesische Ausichteji uber Broawtircumiieln, pp, 1&-19, an the ground oT :t passage 
in the Vitek (Stick ska compiled in 52 a. i>. and possibly containing views attributable 
to the fifth century ». c. Also here no historical source is involved from which 
inferences could be draivti in regard to historical events, but only the theorizing 
opinion of a philosopher cone tied in the stylo of a biblical sermon, .According to 
him, in qlfllest times, weapons were made of stone to cleave timber for making 
palace* and houses; the dead wore buried by dragons, for God the Lord had so in¬ 
tended; up to the time of Hunng-ti, weapons were made of jade to fell trees for build¬ 
ing houses, and to bore into the soil, for jade was also ti divine substance; and as the 
Lord still intended so, the dead were buried by dragons. In the same stilted lan¬ 
guage, with reference to Providence, bronse and iron are treated to conclude the 
evolutionary scries. For lack of all palpable sources, thk philosopher was, of course, 
entirely ignorant of any facts relating tn the periods of which he speaks. His utter¬ 
ances are philosophy of history, not history. 
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casting of which was perfectly understood. The jade implements of 
the Chou period ate not only contemporaneous with the Chinese 
bronze agc T but also from an epoch when the bronze age after an exist¬ 
ence of several millenniums was soon nearing its end and iron gradually 
1K-gan lo make its wav; i. v. from an archaeological viewpoint, they 
are recent products* They are not the index of a stone age. and the 
literary records arc in full agreement with this state of affairs. At 
the time of the Chou, the Chinese lived surrounded by numerous 
foreign peoples who partially made use of flint arrows and possibly 
other stone weapons; but also the stock of Man tribes was acquainted 
with copper and employed copper utensils. The stone implements 
of their neighbors were a source of wonder, mere curiosities, to the 
Chinese. 

Another notable fact to be gleaned from the references above 
given is that the association of worked stone with the God of 
Thunder is a rather late idea and sets in only from times long after the 
beginning of our era; in all probability, it is not earlier than the T'ang 
dynasty, for Cl den Tsang-k'i who lived in the beginning of the eighth 
century is the Arst in whom this idea lias crystallized <p- 63). We 
observe that the thunderbolts are not found anywhere and every¬ 
where, but that they are restricted to certain localities, among which 
L?i-choii is prominent* As the Timgusie Su-shcn, from the days of 
antiquity till the present time, arc* in the minds of the Chinese, the 
typical representatives of Sint arrow makers, so the notion of thunder¬ 
bolts centers around Lci-chou, the Thunder City. This cannot be 
accidental. We know that the Chinese have been conquerors and 
Colonists in this territory, and that it was inhabited before their arrival 
by an aboriginal tribe, the A/, the remnants of which arc to he found 
nowadays in the interior of the island of Hainan. 5 During the Sung 
period (960-1278 a. d.) they were still settled in tire prefecture of La'- 
chau t as at that time their language is mentioned as one spoken in that 
locality fH irtk. Chiuesischc Studicn, p. 169). We may safely assume 
that the stone implements there discovered and not understood by the 
Chinese must be credited to the LL And if other regions like Kiang- 
si and Sze-eh'uan are involved, we have the same state of affairs in 
that these too were and are still inhabited by non-Chinese tribes; in 
regard to Yun-nan, I expressed the same opinion above (p. 32)* 
Generally speaking, wherever in southern China, the land south of the 
Yangtsc, stone implements turn up, there is the greatest probability 
of their origin being non-Chinese. 

1 Re^nrdmj; this tribe compare IIirtii, Die Inset Hainan (Reprint from Bmtian- 
FtiUtknfi, pp r 24 ft «g,). 
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The fact that stone implements were once more widely distributed 
in China than the actual finds hitherto made will allow us. to conclude, 
may be traced from some survivals existing in other forms. We 
shall meet a number of such survivals in the group of jade symbols 
which, during the Chou period, were emblems of rank and dignity; 
part of these are traceable to former implements, as r. g, the imperial 
emblem of sovereignty* to an original hammer. These types will he 
discussed in the following chapter. By comparing a jade chisel with 
one of bronze {p_ 39) T we have made the acquaintance of another 
kind of survivals, - of stone forms in bronze, Many types of bronze 
chisels and hatchets bear indeed such a close resemblance to corre¬ 
sponding jade objects that the assumption of an historical connection 
between the two groups is forcibly impressed upon our minds. As 
the numtjer of such bronze implements in our collection, however, is 
too large, and this subject would require a long digression into the 
bronze age, 1 must leave it here and come back to it in a future mono¬ 
graph on these bronze objects. 

I wish to call attention in this connection only to one type of a 
stone-form survival in bronze which thus far has become known to us 
in China only in this material, but whose origin most probably goes 
back to an older form m stone. This type has been rather unfortu¬ 
nately termed shoulder-headed celt; 1 prefer to adhere to the term 
spade-shaped celt familiar to us in America where this stone imple¬ 
ment widely occurs, 1 because it is more appropriate to the matter, 
for in all likelihood this implement was once really a spade. 

The Chi nest’ admit that in ancient times coinage was unknown and 
only barter practised, or ns one Chinese author puts it: “In ancient 
times they carried on trade merely by using what they possessed in 
exchange for what they did not possess." 3 Lumps of metal, metal 
implements, cloth and silk, also shells seem to have taken the place 
of money. This primary" exchange of actual implements may have 
led to tire practice of casting miniature tools and inscribing them with 
a fixed valuation. The word ts'icn which long ago assumed the mean¬ 
ing of money, once occurs in the Shi king (but pronounced is ten) in the 
sense of a hoc; also the Shuo win attributes this former meaning to 
the word and defines it as an agricultural implement.* A coin current 
during the Chou dynasty under the name "spade-money (eh'an pi) 
reveals the form of a spade or shovel" 1 and may have l>een deriv ed from 

1 Compare Moor she aij, The Sunne-Age of Xorth America, Vol. I, p, 335, pp, 4 [S 
ft JCtf. 

: L, C. liorKixs in Journal Royal Asiatic Society, 1895, p. 329. 

*G. ScjiLECtL {UrwiGtgiBphk chinouc, p, 2^3} takes it in the sense of "sickle. 1 * 

* Hopkixs, /. p, 334, 
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an agricultural implement of this type (Fig. n). T. DE Lacouferie 1 
looked upon ii as a survival of an implement of the stone age and 

likened it to “the shouldered cek proper to 
southeastern Asia, which has hitherto been 
found only in Pegu, Cambodia (Tonle-Sap), 
and Central India (Chhotft-Xagptir)/' This 
identification,, however, is by no means perfect 
and only partially justified, as there is a 
remarkable difference in the curves of the 
edges which are convex in the stone celts and 
concave in the Chinese spades. Figure s i is 
drawn after an ancient specimen of a bronze 
spade-shaped coin In our collection which is 
covered with a 
fine russet, blue 
and green pa* 
tina. The edge 
is curved in, 
of almost balf- 
cireular shape. 

Sjiaxtr-sti^s^s terminating in 

Sp«n;Wfrn in Field Museum}, 

two lateral 
tips! the blade is i mm thick. The 
shoulders are symmetrical, each i cm 
wide. The handle, the sides of which arc 1 
in the shape of triangles, is a hollow cast 
forming a socket betraying the applica¬ 
tion of a wooden handle; there is a small 
triangular opening 3 ' in the upper part of 
one of the broad faces of the handle to 
admit of the passage of a cord for closer 
attachment to the wooden hilt. Related 
types may be seen also in the jade dance- 
hatchets of the Kan period, as illustrated 
in Figs. 1-4. These are far advanced 
products of a higher art. and an attempt 
to trace them back to their primeval 
ancestral forms will probably lead to a 
reconstruction closely related to the 
type of the spade-shaped celt of stone, 

' Catalogue of Chinese Coins, p, 4 (Lumjoo. 1893). 

1 This is not naido in the cast, but cut out after casting. Also the corresponding 
pieces figured in the Kin-ifnli so show such apertures of various irregular forms. 
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! here acini tw'O other bronze hatchets of the Uan period which oiler 
a still more striking analogy to the stone spades. Both are in my col¬ 
lection in the American Museum, New York, and were obtained at 
Siangan fu in 1903,. The one shown in. Fig. 1 2 £15-3 ctn X 6.5 cm) 
comes nearest of all to the supposed ancestral form and has, of course, 
assumed under the clever hands of the Chinese bronze-caster a more 



regular and graceful appearance. The two shoulders and the head¬ 
piece have remained, and the socket is wanting. The headpiece was 
stuck into the cleft of the wooden hilt, the section decorated with 
meanders being left uncovered and projecting freely. Cords or leashes 
passing through the two rectangular apertures in the butt were fastened 
around the hilt. The blade is covered with three triangles filled, so 
to speak, with triangular convolute spirals; bdow these, two crescents 
surround a circle in slight relief. The significance of the whole orna¬ 
mental composition is beyond our knowledge. The bronze axe in 
Fig. 13 (tS cm X 18 cm) shows the same head-piece without socket, 
and in the butt three large round perforations (each about 3 cm in 
diameter), an axe-shaped ornament in relief living between each circle 
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and the blade. Shafting was perhaps done differently in this case, the 
hilt enclosing the head-piece 1 icing set vertically on the back of the 
axe, attachment being strengthened by bashes passing through the 
three apertures* 

The spade-shaped implement of stone is a peculiar characteristic 
of the Colarian tribes of Central India and the Mon-Khmer group in 

Farther India who speak 
related languages (South¬ 
east-Asiatic or Austronesian 
stock). Figure 14 shows 
three of these celts after A. 
GrCnwedel, 1 Up to 1873, 
this type was known only 
from Pegu and the Malayan 
Pcrnnsula. I n t hat year, two 
sjiecimcns of the same type 
were discovered also in 
Chhuta Nagpur in Central 
India and described by V. 
Ball * — one made of a dark- 
green hard quartzite, the 
other of a black igneous rock. 
Ball was able to show that 
the material from which they 
are made occurs in situ 
within the district of Sing- 
bhum where the finds had 
been made, and which be¬ 
longs to the habitats of the 
Colarian group* The identity 
of these two types with those 
from Pegu was at once 
recognized, particularly by 1* 
I\ S, Forbes* who hailed 
this discovery as a welcome 
confirmation of the results of 
comparative philology. These finds have recently much increased, and 
X Oh :tung obtained two of these spade-shaped cells in Burma, which 
1 Fiuhistgri-vches aus Iti mu (OVofruj, VoL 58, 1893, p. 15 j, 

■On sotne Stunt Implements of the Barmese Type, found in IhrgaM D^lbhum 
{Froiffdings of thf Asiatic Swift v of Bengal. 1875. No, V[, pp r 11S-IM. l Plate!. 

1 Comparative Grammar of the Languages of Further India, p, 143 (London, 

t88i). 



Fin, ij, 

Spade-SIu pen I Cells jJter OnjiLurede! . 

1. Fram I'Uviiu N.iirpuf, Central India, 
j. Frtnu Gunriaw, Bunts, 

J* From Rinclnt, Harm* 

The Bunina ltucnd reads m ''tgh-krf > protWiUinctHi No-jiyo] F 
i.r. LbuuideTbcLl.. 
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are now in the Berlin Museum, and have been compared by GsCtn- 
wedel with the Indian types in the article quoted. P. Q, Sodding 1 
brought together more material from the region of the San tab a branch 
of the Colarian or Munda group, and combats the view meanwhile 
set forth bv S. E. Peal that these implements have been used as hoes. 
Peal/ when tti [S93 at Ledo and Tikak, villages of the Naga tribe, 
cast of Makum in Assam, secured two small iron hoes used by women 
in weeding ihe hill paddy. They arc full-sized instruments, yet the 
blade measures only two inches square, and the shoulder less than one 
inch; they have handles of split cane a foot long, the cane being firmly 
bound round tbc shoulder- Peal assumes that these hoes are simply 
the EobMon u shoulder-headed celts” made in iron, and that hence 
we see not only the meaning of the peculiar “shoulder/ 1 but the office 
of the complete implement as a miniature hoe. Budding 11 objects to 
this conclusion on the ground that, if these cells should originally have 
belonged to the ancestors of the Mon-Khmer and Munda peoples, 
one would expect, if Peal's deductions are correct, to find an iron hoe 
of the same shape used by these peoples also; but no such implement 
is found, at least not among the Santal, who, of agricultural tools, 
know only a stick with a flat piece of iron attached to the end for the 
purpose of digging roots* or making small holes in the ground. This 
objection is, in my estimation, not very weighty. We must always 
be mindful of the overwhelming sway of history and historical events. 
The Golarian group, who we are bound to suppose migrated in a remote 
period from Farther India, where it was in close touch with the Mon- 
Khmer peoples, into their present habitats, have had a tong and varied 
history, Thetr own traditions carry their migrations back into a period 
when they were settled in the country on both sides of the Ganges. 
Starling from the north-east, they gradually worked their way up the 
valley of the Ganges, until we find them in the neighborhood of Benares 
with their headquarters near MirzSpur. Here the main body winch 
had occupied the northern bank of the river, crossed and, heading 
southward, struck the Vindhya hills, until they at length reached the 
tableland of Chhotft Nftgpur/ These events, however, present only 

1 An dent Stone Implements in the KswiLil Parganas (Joutnoi A smite Society of 
HcrtgtlL Vot, 70, Port lit. No. I, 190I. pp. 17 “**. 4. Plates) mid _Shou!dcr-l]i:aded and 
oLh«r Forms of Slone implements in iHl- Sanest Piirg?mns if bid,, VoL 73. T.'irt l El, 
No. 2 , 1904, pp. 27-31). 

iQfi some Tracts of the Knl-Mcm-Annam in the Eastern Xiigii HiJls ilbid,, 
Vol- 75, Part III, Xu. i. 1-896, pp. 20-24). 

1 L- p. 29, 

4 Compare L, A. Waddbll, The Traditional Migration of the Santal Tribe 
{India* p Antiqitar\\ VoL XXII, 1893. PP- 294-206) and A. Campbell, Traditional 
Migration of the femlal Tribes (Ibid,, Vul, XXIII, 1894, pp, 10-3-104). 
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the last landmark in the long migration history of the Colarians. 
There are reasons to believe that in still earlier times, chronologically 
not definable, the Colarian-Mon stock when it formed a coherent 
unbroken ethnic body must have lived along the southern ranges of the 
eastern Himalaya, extending into the territories of Bengal and Assam. 
In Tibetan literature and even in the modem Tibetan colloquial lan¬ 
guage, the word Mon still appears as a generic designation for all non- 
Tibetan tribes living southward of the Himalaya and is particularly 
used in composition with the names of those kinds of cereals and 
pulse early received by the Tibetans from India. 1 Consequently, 
the Tibetan name Mon originally referred to the Mon tribes, and to 
those exclusively; while, at a later period, after a disintegration of 
this group resulting in a migration of the Mon southward into Farther 
India and of the Colarians into a southwesterly direction, this name 
was retained by the Tibetans and transferred to new-coming tribes 
occupying the place of the former emigrants, and then to Northern 
India in a generalized way. In view of such historical events, to come 
back to our proposition above, it is quite conceivable that Mon 
or Colarians, or both as a prehistoric undivided unit, once covered 
also the territory of the Naga and left there these peculiar stone celts 
which could have subsequently given the incentive for their imitation 
in iron. The Colarians preserved them faithfully, until they reached 
their new home where they gradually dropped into oblivion, as they 
received iron from their more cultivated neighbors. This consideration 
is also apt to prove that the spade-shaped stone celt must lx? of con¬ 
siderable antiquity, as also indicated by the extent of the area over 
which it has been found. It has been a long-lived implement, too, 
and seems to have still been in actual use during the bronze age. J. 
Denikek (The Races of Man, p. 364, New York, 1906) figures one 
polished spade-shaped celt excavated with several others in Cambodja, 
side by side with objects of bronze. 2 

All the tribes among which this spade has been found once practised 
hoc-culture and still partially practise it (see p. 48). Hence it is 
evident that this implement was the mattock which they used for this 

1 1 .Ai'FEB in Memoirrs tit la Sociele finno-ouirienne . Vol. XI, pp. 94-101 (Hel¬ 
singfors. 1898), when* all the evidence in this question is brought together. The 
conclusions as formed above are the same as those at which I arrived thirteen years 
ago, and after renewed examination, I see no reason to modify them. 

’Curiously enough, lie does not refer to the corresponding types of Central India, 
and is quite unaware of the great importance which this trifling object bears on a 
chapter in the primeval history in Eastern Asia. His note that the Naga have still 
at the present flay axes of precisely the same form which they use as hoes deserves 
correction, for the article of Peal to which he refers speaks of hoes made of iron in 
a similar shape, and which are possibly, but not positively, connected with those 
ancient stone celts. 
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purpose, and it thence follows that not the Chinese, full-fledged agri¬ 
culturists from the beginning of their history, invented it, but the hoe- 
culturists adjoining them on the south. This aspect of things mil 
account also for the absence of this stone celt on Chinese soil, as the 
Chinese had no use for it. They imitated it in a miniature bronze 
form adapted to the purpose of barter, and if it occurs again in the 
ceremonial dance-axes of bronze and jade, the reason for this derivation 
is not far to seek, if we remember that the Chinese, according to their 
own accounts, derived many of their pantomimic dances from their 
southern barbarian neighbors, the Man. 1 If they derived the dances, 
there is good reason to believe that they derived simultaneously also 
the paraphernalia belonging to them. The spade-shaped form of 
implement in its bronze derivate, accordingly, is one of the numerous 
objects and ideas which the Chinese took up from the culture-sphere 
of the South-east at a period when these two great cultural provinces 
were still separated. The gradual welding of these two into one 
finally resulted in that culture unit which we now call simplv China. 

* ^ n< ? most probably, all their ancient dances come from that source. The 
Chinese have never been a dancing nation, as is easily seen in modem China where 
no man and no woman is given to dancing; but with the Tibetans, the Man and 
all Southeast*Asiatic tribes including the Malayan, dancing is popular and national. 


II. JADE SYMBOLS OF SOVEREIGN POWER 


Among the numerous offices of the i is:", dynasty (b. I [ 1' ‘ 55 ) 
there was a steward of the treasury (t'irn fu \ charger! with the superin* 
tendenee and preservation of the Hall of the Ancestor [Hou-isi) of the 
imperial house, in which ah precious objects transmitted from generation 
to generation were hoarded. He was responsible for the regulations 
governing the treasury and took care of the emblems of jade and all 
valuables belonging to the dynastic family. On the occasion of the 
celebration of a great sacrifice or of a great funeral service, he brought 
the desired objects out to the place of ceremony t and at the termination 
of the rites, locked them up again i Biot. YoL I, p„ 480). In the login¬ 
ning of the spring, he sprinkled with the blood of the victims the 
precious objects and the jewels of the imperial costume. At the end 
of the winter, he arranged the pieces of jade used in the ceremony which 
was observed to determine whether a favorable or tin favorable new 
year would ensue (Ibid., p, 482). In case the emperor transferred his 
residence and his treasury, he handed all valuables over to the chief 
of the office in the new place (p, 483,), 

There were, further, at the court of the Chou dynasty, special 
artisans to execute works in jade {yti jcn. “jade men”), in particular 
the ofiicial insignia of jade the care of which was placed in the hands 
of an officer, called Tien-jm (BlOT, Vol. II, p. 519; Vol. I T p, 483). 
Jid is the general name for the jade tablets conferred by the emperor 
on the five classes of feudal princes (u?« jut) as a mark of investiture 
and a symbol of their rank, and held by them in their hands, when they 
had audience in court. The tien-jui official was obliged to distinguish 
their kinds and names, and to define the ceremonies where they come 
into action. There were four great audiences, one in each season, and 
occasional and combined visits of the fief-holders. 

Different From this office is that of the yU/u (Biot, Vol* I, p. 124). 
The lien jut was a master of ceremonies in direct connection with the 
rites in which the treasures in his charge were involved, and taking an 
active part in the proceedings. The yii fu, however, was an executive 
official in superintendence of the manufacture of jades and other 
valuable objects touching on the ceremonial life of the imperial family. 
Thc sphere of his competency is not clearly defined from that of the 
nd-fu who received all precious objects offered to the emperor by the 
great dignitaries like gold, jade, ivory, furs, weapons, etc., a duty 
* So 
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ascribed also to the yfi fu. It seems that the former had the mere 
function of a collector, the latter that .of a preparator who supplied 
jewelry and ornaments for actual use down to such banalities as an 
imperial sanitary vessel. 

In the official hierarchy of the Chou, everything was defined and 
regulated according to a well devised scheme which found its expression 
in it series of jade insignia of power and rank. This is, for several 
reasons, one of t he most d i fit cult subjects of Chi nese archaeology. I n the 
Chau li the names and utilizations of these insignia have been handed 
down without a full description of them which was only supplied bv 
the commentators of the Han period. Most of these insignia were 
then lost, and the commentators seem to speak of them merely on 
the ground of traditions. The drawings of these insignia added to 
the later editions of the Rituals like the Sa« li t’tt of Xieii Tslsg-i 
of the Sung period c are not made from real specimens of the Chou 
dynasty, but arc imaginary reconstructions based on the statements 
of the commentators; to the Chou li, and are therefore worthless, in 
my opinion, for arch ecological purposes. The same judgment holds 
good for the numerous illustrations of these insignia embodied in the 
Ku ytt i'n pit which,aside from the spurious inscriptions carved in them, 
are suspicious because of their striking similarity to the reconstructive 
drawings of Nich Tsung-i" and because of an abundance of decorative 
designs which plainly betray the pictorial style of the Sung period and 
cannot have existed at the time of the Chou dynasty. The ingenious 
investigations of Wu Ta-ch'enc release me from the task of pursuing 
this Criticism, and I propose to supersede all the doubtful material of 
imaginative Chinese draughtsmen by his positive results in the shape 
of a series of genuine jade tokens of the Chou ]>eriod. 

I first give a brief review of what the Chou li and its commentators 
have to Say in regard to these insignia, and then proceed to lay before 
the reader the material of Wii Ta-chTmg which bears all external and 
internal evidence of representing the objects spoken of in the Ritual. 

The emperor was, according to the Chou li, entitled to several jade 
tablets. Prominent among these are two, “the large tablet" {la kuei, 
Biot, Vol. II, p. 522] with hammer-shaped head, three feet long, 
which he fixed in his girdle; and “the tablet of power'" (chin ftuci , /. c. 
p, 519) being one foot two inches long and held by the sovereign in 

'3 availed of the Japanese edition primed in Tokyo, 1761, wilh a preface 

hy Las Cntsfrit, tinted 1676. The time of thy original is 962 a. d„ 

5 It is also noteworthy that the Sun^ Catalogue of Jades quotes his work through- 
out, but not the Chou li or Li ki. I am under the impression that the mmpiters of 
the catalogue made it their object to reconstruct the material described or figured in 
the 5 dti It fit. 
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his hands. It was adorned with bands embroidered in five colors, and 
the emperor having the ta kiwi in his girdle and the (hen hud in his 
hands offered, during the springs the sacrifice to the Sun in the morning 
(Biot, Vol. I, p. 4S4). 1 According to the opinion of the commentators 
of the Han period, designs of hills were engraved on the symbol of 
sovereign power {then kiwi) , This view doubtless arose from the fact 
that the word chin in the designation of thfs tablet means not only 
pacification, submission, power, but is also the name given to the four 
protecting mountains of the frontier; hence the subsequent illustrators 
represented this tablet with a conventional design of four hills simply 
based on this misunderstanding. There can be no doubt that the mean¬ 
ing of chin kuti is plainly tablet of power or emblem of sovereignty* 
and that it has no reference to the four mountains in whose worship 
it serves no function,® We shall see from the actual specimen of Wu 
Lhai the chin kiwi was unadorned indeed, and this is quite in harmony 
with the spirit of tire Chou time, all the jade objects of which are of 
extreme simplicity. It is entirely out of the question that mountain 
scenery, as the epigones will make us believe, was carved on these 
jade implements which are connected with most primitive and primeval 
ideas. These mountain drawings are downright inventions of the Bung 
period, and suspicion must increase, as different Conceptions of them 
exist. 

One may be viewed, e. g. f in the book of Cjsufll. p, 33, where the 
tablet ends above in a pointed angle, and where the four hills arc 
arranged in one vertical row* one placed above the other; also the silken 
hand is here added. This illustration is identical with that in the 
K'ien-htng edition of the Rituals. Another cut is inserted in the 
Dictionary of Couvxeux, p. 433* in which the tablet is surmounted 
by a rounded knob, and where two hills are placed side by side in the 
upper part and two others in the same way at the foot. 

* The fact that these imperial emblems were not ornamented is plainly 
borne out by the wording of the Lt ki, for “acts of the greatest reverence 
admit of no ornament” (Legge, Vol. I, p. 400; Couvreur, Vol. 1 , 
p, 540), and for this reason, the tu kiwi of the sovereign was not carved 
with any ornaments; as added in another passage (Couvreur* p. boo), 
because it was only the simplicity of the material which was appre¬ 
ciated. 3 

J Compare Dk Grout. The Religious System of China, Vol, VI, p, 1172. 

a Thi3. is expressly stated also by the K'ien-Umg editors of the Ctau li 1 by means 
of the then hues . the sovereign rules, m,• and pacifies the empire. 

4 This entire disquisition of the Li ki is highly instructive and of primary impor¬ 
tance. In some ceremonial usages the multitude of things formed the mark of dis¬ 
tinction, in others the paucity of things formed the mark of distinction: in others 
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During the Han dynasty the custom obtained that the jade emblem 
kuei, of a length of one foot four inches, was interred with the sovereign; 
it was presented with a piece of red cloth three inches square and 
hemmed on all sides with scarlet silk of red lining (De Groot, The 
Religious System of China, Vol. II. p. 404). 

There was a round jade tablet (yuan kuri, Giles No. 13724) nine 
inches long, fastened with a silk band, used, as the Chou It says, “to 
regulate virtue” (Biot, Vol. II, p. 523), or in another passage, “to 
call forth virtue and to perfect good sentiments” (Vol. I, p. 491). 
The commentary explains that this tablet is entrusted to the delegates 
of the emperor; when a feudal prince shows himself virtuous, this tablet 
is conferred upon him by imperial order as a reward. The tablet is 
round, another commentary remarks, having no points, which seems 
to mean an “all-round” perfection. 

In opposition to the round tablet of perfect virtue, there was the 
“pointed tablet” (yen kuei, Giles No. 13073) serving “to change 
conduct, to destroy depravity” (Biot, Vol. I, p. 491). The projecting 
point, remarks the commentary, is the emblem of wrongs and offences, 
of the attack on and appeal to duty, of blame and punishment; when 
the emperor orders a dignitary to abandon his bad behavior and to 
reform, he sends this tablet to reprimand and to warn him. According 
to another commentary, it is also a tablet of credence for the delegates 
of the emperor and of the princes; when a prince despatches a prefect 
to obtain instructions from the emperor, he enjoins on him to take this 
tablet, and thus to indicate his mission. Couvreur (p. 433) has 
figured this tablet wnth a spiral-shaped eloud-omament in the upjjer 
triangular part and two others placed side by side at the foot. In 
the K’icn-lung edition of the Rituals, a continuous cloud-ornament 
covers the body of the kuei, while the triangular point is blank. That 
the ideas of the Chinese regarding this instrument arc much confused, 
is evident from the confounded descriptions given by the two com¬ 
mentators translated by Biot (Vol. II, p. 524). 

A jade tablet called ku kuei, “tablet with grains,” seven inches 
long, is offered by the emperor to the woman whom he marries (Biot, 
Vol. II, p. 525), i. e. it accompanied the bridal presents, and designs of 
grains were engraved on it. This was not, howrever, a realistic plant- 

greatness of size formed the mark, in others smallness of size formed the mark; in 
others, the height formed the mark of distinction, in others lowness formed the mark; 
in others ornament formed the mark, in others plainness formed the mark. This 
lesson should be taken to heart by our school of evolutionists who construct the 
development of all human thoughts by means of artificial and illogical evolutionary 
and classificatory schemes and know everything with dogmatic peremptoriness 
about thought evolutions, as if they had rendered themselves actuat midwifery 
services at the birth of every thought. 
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design, but “grains” (ku) was merely the name of a geometric orna¬ 
ment consisting of rows of small raised dots or knobs which from a 
supposed resemblance to grains received this name. It occurs also 
on sacrificial bronze bowls of the Chou period, one of which is in our 
collection. 

The table ls called ehang (Giles No. 400) will be discussed below in 
connection with the actual specimens (p, too). 

When the sovereign received the feudal lords in audience, he availed 
himself of a jade tablet called Ll cup" (maa 1kites, Biot, Vol. II, p_ 520). 
It is described by the commentaries as a sort of cube of jade, each side 
being four inches in length, an arch-shaped section being cut out on 
the lower face, in order to indicate "that the emperor '& virtue can cover 
and protect the empire." The feudal lords were supposed to hold 
their jade insignia of rank in their hands, while the sovereign placed 
the mao over them (“capped” them) to ascertain whether they were 
genuine. It is mentioned as early as in the Skis king 1 Ka using 23, ed. 
CoUVREt k, p. 356), 

The feudal prince of the first rank (ta/Jig) 1 is invested with the jade 
tablet called Isuan hurt “pillar tablet"' nf a prescribed length of nine 
inches. The traditional representations figure it either as a pointed 
hues with two vertical lines inside running parallel with the lateral 
sides, or with a top consisting of a horizontal line with two adjoining 
slanting lines, as may be seen in Fig, 15.= The commentary adds that 
the feudal lords of the first rank arc the great councillors of the emperor 
and the descendants of the two first sovereigns; the two “pillars” are 
emblematic of the palace and support it, as the princes support the 
emperor. 

The feudal prince of the second rank (Aw) is distinguished by the 
jade tablet sin kites, seven inches long. Figure 16 shows the traditional 
representation of it. with flat top, while again in the illustrations to the 
Chau li a pointed roof-shaped top appears. But it is noteworthy that 
in Ixrfch cases the tablet is unornamented, sn that also the K’ien-hing 
editors had lost confidence in the artificial picture given in the San li 
t'u and identical with that of Couvreur to be mentioned presently. 
The word sin “faith” should Ik? read here shin “body,” explain the 

L The five tkgiiys of feudal rank i ten kio) alleged to have been instituted by tile 
mythical em peri Mrs Yau and Shun arc called ifcttW£, it Oil, j>o r isr, naM, commonly ren¬ 
dered into English as duke, marquis, earl, viscount, baron (W. F. Mavers, Chinese 
Reader's Manual, p. 320.)? but as our own political institutions fundamen tulle differ 
from those of ihe Chinese, sueh imnskuions .'ire? misfe-adiug, and I therefore prefer 
to adhere to the plain terminology' introduced by Biot: prince or feudal prince of 
first, second, etc. rank. 

T Derived fmm the Palace edition of the Li ki 1.1748); in the illustrations of the 
same edition to the Chou ti. the same tablet is represented with a pointed top. 
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common Lanes, so that Biot translates tablet!? an carps indint and 
COUVREUR tablette dn corps droit. But what does that mean? Couv- 
heuk gives a reproduction of this tablet on which k engraved the 
figure of a man with long sleeves standing and holding a tablet in his 
hands. If the proposed reading shin should refer to this figure, it is 
just a subsequent and secondary reflection as this figure itself which 
certainly cannot be a production of the Chou period, hut is also a 
comment and the outcome of a misled imagination of the epigones► 



^ ,G ‘ ’* PfCi, [fl. 

Jude Dink vrixli “Cnan " Pattern. Jude Disk with -Riinh” PtuttM, 

W ibe XaVrim of tlic Sung i,1'r«vni thr Pa]*r« E.Etion df the Li hi J. 


I think the wording of the text simply says what the written symbol 
implies,— sin kvti, a tablet of credence, a badge of trust and confi¬ 
dence. 

The feudal prince of the third rank (pc) is honored with a jade 
tablet seven inches long, called knei “curved tablet." 3 The word 
/rang seems to imply also the idea of submission or subordinance. Figure 
17 shows the conception of this tablet in the K'ien-hmg period which 
seems to come nearer to reality than the figure of the San fi t u or 
king i'u reproduced by Couvremv 

While the tablets of the three first feudal ranks belong to the class 
of kuei\ i. e. oblong, flat, angular jade plaques, those assigned to the 
fourth and fifth ranks are jade disks or perforated circular plaques 

, Translated by Rkjt : Val. J, p. 4*5.1: kites du corps patch* or UibMm ou corps 
a/wi{\ oj. II. p. 5?o) with ruferenev to the oraavud ngure of a mem IioLl]L ng a, tabEct 
>m LObyiECR, p, 435.1 which is, of course, a. E:lac invention of the Syne period con- 
ceived of m justification of this comment# to rial explanation. 
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(pi)* the one intended for the lord of the fourth rank (/«) decorated 
wilh a pattern of grain ku (Fig. i8) f and the other for the lord of the 
fifth rank 1 tuiu) ornamented with the emblem 'of rushes p y u >: Fig. 




Fit!, jin. 

juite HfllHIJKrr-Shaped Sjrralwl 

of Imperial I’anTJ, tkfh ItHfi, 


iq). 1 The Chinese illustrators of the Sung time represented the 
former with a naturalistic design of four bundles of grain and the latter 
with four naturalistic rushes. We explained the grain pattern above; 
the rush " pattern was in reality a geometric design consisting of rows 
nf hexagons, as we shall sec later on (Fig. 72). We do not treat in this 
1 Also figured in Gisghi-I-. p- 3 j f and CotvitHim. p, 620. 
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chapter of these two emblems, hut in the section on the jade symbols 
of Heaven, as they belong typolemically to the series of pi. 

The main differences of the tablets of rank consisted not only in 
their length and in their shape, bm also in the quality of the material. 
The Son of Heaven alone was emitted to the privilege of using pure 
white jade of uniform color, while the princes from the first to the 
third rank were restricted to the use of fades of mixed txdors (BiOT, 
VoL II, p. 521). 1 

jade tablets were also to he sent along with presents of which six 
kinds were distinguished (leu pi j: these were horses accompanied by 
the tablet kuei; furs presented with the tablet chang; plain silks with 
the jade ring pi: variegated silks with the jade tube Is'twg; embroidered 
silks with the jade carving in shape of a t iger (An); and stlks embroid¬ 
ered in black and white with the ftHang, a semicircular jade piece • 

We have st^cn that the rhin kuci or tablet of power was the symbol 
of imperial sovereignty. Wu Ta-cnknc lias discovered a specimen 
which he believes he is justified in identifying w ith this object. and which 
appears as the first illustration in his hook, reduced to i T a of the original. 
It is here reproduced in Fig. 20, It is of dark-green jade mottled in 
various colors. The small essay dwelling on this interesting object 
displays a great deal of acumen on the part of the author and does 
much credit to his critical faculty which dares to oppose the sanctioned 
interpretations of the past. He takes the statement of the Chou li 
(Biot, Yol, II. p, 522) as his starting-point and discusses the meaning 
of the sentence that the tablet (Aud) of the Son of Heaven had a pi 
in the centre. This word is written in the ancient text in a purely 
phonetic way, — as then so often occurred, — with the character pi 
meaning ’‘to be necessary 1 ' (Giles No. 89221, 1, r the classifier has 
evidentlv been omitted. The commentator Cheng had proposed to 
read pi (Gills No. gooi) with the meaning of “fringe, cord.” Thus, 
also Biot joining this opinion translated that the tablet carried by the 
emperor has in the middle a cord called pi. Wu rejects this view on 
the ground that in the present tablet the perforation has a circumference 
of three inches, that from the upper periphery of this circle to the upper 
edge there is an interval of four inches and a half, and not quite so much 
from the lower periphery down to the lower edge; in other words, the 
perforation is situated almost in the centre of the tablet and is much 
too large to make it possible to suppose that it might have merely served 

‘The mU'rp relation of this passage by the commentary nf Chi-ng NgO Stems 
io me- an arbitrary opinion which the wording of ibc test does not bear out. 

*The conventional Chinese dtsigns of the first four tablets in Gijiepu,* p. 38, 
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for the passage of a cord. In such cases simple small holes are drifted 
somewhere very near to the lower edge as seen in the following speci¬ 
mens. The present one. however, was not provided with a cord, but 
seized by the hand. Wu therefore suggests the combining of the word 
P 1 in the test of the Chou It with the classifier 7^ for tree or wood, a 
character (not in Giles) reading also pi, This word means, according 
to the dictionary Shmo win, “a palisade erected by means of bamboo 
poles, 11 but also a socket, c. g. in a spear-head, for the insertion of a 
wooden handle. It may therefore lie conjectured with tolerable cer¬ 
tainty that this perforation served the purpose of wedging in a handle. 
If this was realh' the case, i. r. if this perforation presents an axe-hole, 
we are further justified in concluding that this instrument either is 
itself an axe or hammer or at least derives its shape and essential 
features from the model nt an axe, in the manner, so to speak, of a 
Ceremonial survival. 

This conclusion of mine is corroborated by the further investi¬ 
gation of Wu. He refers to the definition given in the Chou li of 
“the great tablet 1 (fa kurii as being three feet long, made sloping 
Uhlt, Giles No, 2611) in the upper part so as to form a hammer's 
head {ckung k'uei shun, see Giles No. 6491, last item); the same 
definition is repeated in the Skua win where the to hurt is named also 
f'Jjfg, \Yl t correctly points out that this condition is fulfilled in the 
implement under consideration where tilt upper left comer is chamfered, 
and that this chamfered portion is identical with the so-called hammer s 
head. 1 Wr dilates on a discussion of this term which may be safely 
omitted here, being of philological, not archaeological interest, and which 
would require the reproduction of the text in Chinese characters to 
become intelligible. He finally reminds us of the so-called rnodicine- 
spades (y«e oh'an) in connection with ihis hammer, Wc may safely 
adopt the sober and judicious result of \Yi\s investigation which is 
based on and in full harmony with the statements of the t hou li r and 
which furnishes a satisfactory explanation of the peculiar features of 
this instrument . While it is not necessary to go so far as to regard 
iL as a real hammer, it shares the essential characteristics of a stone 
hammer, perhaps with some modifications growing out of its ritualistic 
purpose. Its identification with the dtiti kucs of the Chou period is 
further justified in that it agrees in regard to its length with the measure 

3 Bior (VoL |j |>, wasunable 10 render the jiass&gy correctly, as he had no 
knowh'djp.’ □ i what this object really was, and :ts the Chinese drawing, the result of 
an imaginary attempt at reconstruction, was naturally apt to lead him astray. This 
figure shows 11 rectangular wedge with a square knob at the end. It is also 

in Dtt Gsoot (The Religioos System of China, Vob VI, p. 1172). who » inclined to 
regard this implement as an exerciser of demons in connection with solar worship. 
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of twelve inches given in the Chou U when recalculated on the foot- 
measure of that period., The so-called chin kiiei, the tablet or sjuiliol 
of imperial power, was accordingly a hammer-shaped implement of 
jade. 
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Wtr Ta-ch ekg figures three further sjHjcimens of a similar type 
iFigs, 21-23.), also designated as c&Sn kuri t but in the latter cases, this 
identification seems rather doubtful and somewhat hazarded, for the 
chief characteristics of the former implement are lacking here, None 
of these objects is prodded with the large central perforation, but they 
have only small holes drilled through the base near Lhc edge, and these 
could have been utilized for no other purpose than for the passage of a 
cord. One of them, reproduced in Fig. 22 , has on its lower side two 
pairs of shallow cavities communicating through a passage below the 
surface, so that a wire or a thread could be drawn through. The same 
piece entirely lacks the chamfered hammer-head-like portion which is 
rather weakly developed in Fig. 21 ; if there it is not due to a mere , 
accidental cause, as the two rounded notches would seem to indicate, 
while it is plainly brought out with manifest intention in Fig. 53. 
^Vhereas it is apparent that these three pieces belong to the type of 
kua\ they cannot be traced back to that of the chtn kmi. \Yu evinces 
a feeling of a similar kind, because also their measures deviate from the 
standard type of twelve inches. The piece in Fig, 21 is described as 
being of dark-green jade, that in Fig. 22 of the same color mixed with 
black spots, and that in Fig. 21, as uniformly red. 

The jade object ] in Fig. 24 is identified by Wr with the ia kiiti or 
great tablet which, according to the Chou li, was carried by the emperor 
in his girdle (Biot, Vat. I , p- 4S4)* We have ailuded above to lhe other 
passage which says that tins instrument was to be three feet long, 
made sloping above so as to form a hammer's head. But the specimen 
in question is oulv one foot nine inches long, \Yv conjectures that the 
datum of three feet in the Chon li may he a mistake for two feet, Such 
an error may have, of course, crept into the text, but the attempted 
amendment will never rise above the degree of a conjecture. In its 
favor it might be said that three feet seems to represent a considerable 
length for an object to be placed in the girdle, and that one onlv two 
feet long would do much nicer in view of this purpose, Whether this 
specimen may be justly identified with the Id kuci or not, it loses noth¬ 
ing of its great value. It is most interesting in that it shows the four 
corners chamfered or, according to the Chinese idea, hammer-shaped; 
that is to say, in this specimen, this feature has developed into a mere 
ornamental form, void of any practical use. The lower end is apparent¬ 
ly shaped into a handle, and two hammer-shaped faces are here part 

L It is described under the beading: u Tt has nlso the name fOri 1 ; of dark-green 
jade with black designs under which two figures like a dragon ami pbt-nia; seem 10 be 
hidijert [ll natural phenomenon in the stone causing this impressionj; below the 
perforation, there is to the estent of three or four inches a xoric of yellow color. The 
illustration is by smaller than the Implement (i. e, ha!/ of the original sijej." 
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of the handle. This piece, accordingly, represents a much advanced 
stage of conventionalisation compared with the ceremonial hammer 
in Fig. 20. I ts development is conceivable only when it is referred to 
the latter, and if iL is supposed to have been derived from it. 
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Mewed in this light, the specimen in Fig* 33 becomes more 
intelligible; here too the hammer form has sunk into a purely decorative 
trait, as is obvious from the rectangular shape of the object which is 
unfit for any (jounding, The perforation bears further testimony to its 
ornamental utilization. While the primeval form in Fig. 30 shores in 
its outlines the design of a hammer or axe, the pieces in Figs, 21-34 
exhibit the rectangular shapes of knives identical with the jade 
knives described above on pp. 38, 39, These original knife-forms have 
then been, modified in Figs, 23 and 34 under the influence of the 
imperial hammer-symbol which lent to them the peculiar’feature of 
a chamfered edge or edges. The development then terminated in 
pieces like Figs, 2i and 22 where this trait has disappeared. Their 
apparent relation to the imperial hammer is Conclusive evidence also 
of this series having formed symbols reserved to the emperor. This 
group represented by Figs. 21 24 inay therefore lie defined as knife¬ 
shaped imperial emblems of jade developed by a process of adapta¬ 
tion and conventionalization from the hammer-shaped symbol of 
sovereign power. 

Figures 25-27 represent three specimens of the so-called "round tab¬ 
lets" (yuan kuet) which, as we saw from the report of the Chou li (p. 33) 
symbolize virtue by their rounded shape and [ire bestowed bv the cm- 
porur ujMJn virtuous vassal princes. The piece in Fig. 35 is of dark-green 
jade, and twelve inches (modem) long corresponding to nine inches of 
the Chou time which is the required measure for this tablet, Wi? says 
he acquired it at the bazar of the city of Ts’f-ning in Shantung, and has 
no doubt of its being an ancient yuan kuei, The word yiian is explained 
after Tuan as a mound consisting of two superposed hills ik'iu) and 
identical with the notion of a hillock; this hillock is seen in the rounded 
top. Wu quotes, besides the commentaries mentioned by us, a passage 
from Tai Thiq the author of a Ritual known under the name Ta Tai li 
("Ritual of the senior Tai”) as saying “that the points in all tablets 
called kuei arc one inch and a half long; if this point is made level by 
angular measurement to form just a true right angle, the yiian kuri rises 
with its lofty height." This quotation shows how fond the Chinese 
mind of the Chou period was of geometrical constructions and geometric 
symbolism, as the round line could be symbolic of the perfection of 
qualities. The virtue emblem in Fig; 26 is of similar shape, of dark- 
green jade with earth spots, reduced to , T ff by Wu r and therefore appears 
somewhat larger than the other; that in Fig. 27 is of red jade, a piece 
being broken off below, but otherwise a large yiian of twelve inches. 

In Fig. 2S f Wu has illustrated p without further explanation, a type 
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called ts'ing kuci, “dark or green tablet,” of dark-green jade, reduced 
to A; its shape is evidently derived from that of an axe. 1 



Jodt Tablet with “Grain" Pattern, km kuci. Upper and Lower Face*. 


In Fig. 29 the yen kuei or pointed tablet, characterized above (p. 83) 
according to the Chou li, is reproduced. “It is of black jade, * of the 
‘Compare the chapter Jade in Religious Worship, p. 172. 
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original size (in Wu’s reproduction)* above made into the shape of a 


half-circle, Lhe two horns a bit broken. ft The author opens the ex¬ 
planatory text by saying that the color of jade is uniformly black, 
f. f, not mixed with any other color* which is not identical with w hat is 
usually designated as sat 
urated with mercury 
It'll develops a peculiai 
view* in regard to tht 



origin of the crescent' 
shaped upper edge which 
he sets in relation to the 


ancient form of a writ¬ 
ten symbol for a lance- 
head (reproduced to the 
left of Fig, 29), and re¬ 
marks, that, white all 
other ktui derive their 
form from a hammer- 



to derive it from a lance- 
head. This assumption, 
liowevcr. is not forcible 
and finds no echo in any 
ancient document; while, 
as the other kttci. this 
one also goes back to 
the same original form 



liar features of its 
shape can be suffi¬ 
ciently explained as a 
geometrical construc¬ 
tion based on the 
curious sembolism 


F]«5. JT, 

.lii'li! Tablet Jtiirii rVfs u Him BiL^-Ru-litf l.frum ivru-'iVi,^ 30). 
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connected with it. 

In the jade tablet of Fig. 3,0 (of green jade with black stripes) Wu 
believes to recognize the “tablet with grain-pattern/’ mentioned aix>ve 
after the Chou H t which the emperor bestowed on his bride elect. The 
upper face of this tablet ( Fig- 30 a) is decorated with five vertical rows 
of raised knobs* five being the number of tire earth* — arranged in 
the numbers 9, 10, 11, 10, 9. yielding the sum of 4.9* by which also a 
symbolism was presumably expressed. The lower face of the tablet 
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(Fig. 30 b) is ornamented with a diapered pattern of lozenges. It will 
he noticed that the shape of this tablet kud, - an oblong rectangle 



surmounted by a roof, — agrees with the familiar traditional form 
under which the kuti lias been handed down in the later illustrations 
of the Rituals and as a frequent emblem in the hands of Taoist deities. 
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The best idea of the authentic shape of this jade tablet kuri will be 
conveyed by the engraving on stone preserved on the Han bas-reliefs 
of Wu-liang (Fig. 31, reproduced after the Kin-shift so) where it appears 
among “the marvellous objects of good omen” (Ju jut) accompanied 
by the inscription, “The black tablet: when the rivers and sources flow 
and reach the four oceans in such a way that all waters communicate, 
then it will appear.” This sentence is doubtless prompted by the 
alleged black jade tablet of the Emperor Yu (Shu king, YU hung 38, 
cd. Couvrkur, p. 89), by means of which he is said to have obtained 
control over the waters of the flood. The extraordinary feature of 
this tablet is only the black-colored jade and perhajjs also its ornamen¬ 
tation, — a network of lozenges with dots in the centres. The editors of 
the Kin-shih so refer to its identity with that on the pi-liu-li (Fig. 39). 
They call it sir lou “slanting bushels” (tou, a measure of capacity). 
The shape of this tablet is presumably derived from that of a spear. 

Pan Ku, the author of the Po hu t'ung, who died in 92 a. d., remarks 
that the tablet kuei is pointed above and angular below, and that the 
tapering part means the male principle yang, and the lower square 
portion the female principle yin. This may hint at a possible original 
phallic significance of this emblem, and such a supposition would lx? 
corroborated by the two facts that the kuri with the grain emblem is 
conferred by the emperor upon his consort, thus perha}>s alluding to 
their progeny, and that “the green kuei” is utilized as a symbol in the 
worship of the East corresponding to the spring (Biot, Vol. I. p. 434).' 

There were also other shapes of kuri, as we sec from the definition 
of the Shuo wen that they arc round above and angular below, and from 
the two specimens of Wu in Figs. 32 and 33, both simply designated 
as kuri, no further explanations being given. In Fig. 32, the upper 
edge is concave, and in Fig. 33 it forms a straight line. It seems likely 
that also these tablets are derived from knife-shaped implements. 

This type kuri is doubtless very ancient and may go as far back as 
the Shang dynasty. At least, we hear in one report of jade tablets 
buried in the grave of Pi Kan (twelfth century b. c.). 

In the Mo chuang man lu 5 it is on record: “In the period Ch6ng-ho 


•On traces of phallicism in China see E. C. Baber, Travels and Researches in 
Western China, p. 19 (Royal Geographical Society, Supplementary Papers, Vol. I, 
London, 1886). 

*In ten chapters, written by Chang Pang-ki about the middle of the twelfth 
century. It contains a large collection of facts, supplementary to the nat onal 
records; and although some incredible marvels occasionally find a place in the course 
of the work, there is much to establish the author’s reputation for depth of research 
and penetration (A. Wylie. Notes on Chinese Literature, p. 164). The work is 
reprinted in the collection Shuo ling (30 Vols., 1800) a copy of which was procured 
by me for the John Crerar Library of Chicago (No. 119). 
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(mi-1117 a. d.), 1 the Imperial Court was anxious to hunt up bronze 
vessels of the San-tai period (the three dynasties Hia, Shang, and Chou). 
Ch'6ng Tang who was Collector of Taxes on Tea and Horses (Ti lien 
ch'a ma) of Shensi, and Li Ch‘ao-ju who was Intendant of Grain (Chuan 
yiin) of Shensi, despatched a man to Fdng-siang fu (Shensi Province) 
to break up the grave of Pi Kan of the Shang dynasty* where he found 
a bronze plate of more than two feet in diameter, with an inscription 
consisting of sixteen characters on it. He further found jade slips, 
forty-three pieces, over three inches in length, in the upper part rounded 
and pointed (». e. shaped like a Gothic arch), in the lower part broad and 
angular; they were half a finger in thickness. The color of the jade 
was bright and lustrous. These objects were all widely different 
from those buried as substitutes for human sacrifices (siin /sang)/’ 

Under the name chang (Giles No. 400) a series of jade tablets is 
comprised which are explained as representing the half of the tablet 
kuci divided in its length from top to bottom. 

The tablet chang is mentioned as early as in the Shi king (ed. Legcf., 
Vol. II, p. 306;ed. Couvreur, p. 223): “On the birth of a boy, a jade 
tablet will be given him to play with,” as an emblem of the dignity 
with which he is hoped to be invested when grown up. Thus, the word 
lung chang “one playing with the chang ” has come to assume the 
meaning of a new'-bom son. The girl, according to the same song, 
will receive a tile, “the emblem of her future employment when, on 
a tile upon her knee, she will have to twist the threads of hemp” 
(Legge). Prof. Giles, alluding to this passage in his valuable notes on 
“Jade” (Adversaria Sin tea, No. 9, p. 312, Shanghai, 1911) justly com¬ 
ments on its sense as follows: “It has been too hastily inferred (from 
this passage) that the Chinese have themselves admitted their absolute 
contempt for women in general. Yet this idea never really entered into 
the mind of the writer. The jade tablet, it is true, was a symbol of 
rule; but the tile, so far from being a mere potsherd implying discour¬ 
tesy, was really an honorable symtx>l of domesticity, being used in 
ancient times as a weight for the spindle.” 

In the Chou li (Biot, Vol. II, p. 525), three kinds of chang are dis¬ 
tinguished regulated according to length at nine, nine and seven inches, 
respectively, and called great (la), middle (chung), and side (pirn). 
According to K ung Ying-ta, as quoted by Biot, these three chang are 

‘The art-loving Emperor Hui Tsung reigned at that time (1101-1125). 

/Put to death by the last emperor of that dynasty. See Chavannes Sc-ma 
Ts'ien, Vol. I, pp. 199, 203. 206-7. Se-ma Ts'ien (also Shu-king, Ch. Wu-c'h'int x) 
informs us that a tumulus was placed over the grave of Pi Kan. so that it was very 
possible to identify his burial-place. A photograph of this tomb is reproduced in 
the journal Amo sun hut pao, vol. V, No. 1. 
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in reality basins to hold aromatic wine, but another opinion is expressed 
by CufeNc K'ang-ch'£ng who says: “For the great mountains and 
rivers, the great chang is used, with 
the addition of ornaments; for the 
middle mountains and rivers, the mid¬ 
dle chang is used, with pro{>ortionately 
smaller ornaments; for the small 
mountains and rivers, the pirn (hung 
was used, with only a half decoration, 

— which may be recognized from the 
fact that only the upj>cr half of the 
chang is carved with ornaments.” 

The jade tablet in Fig. 34 has been 
identified by Wu with this tablet 
chang , and it is possibly a pirn chang. 

The linear ornaments in the triangular 
portion are engraved only oa the upper 
face, the lower face being plain. It 
is stated to l>e of green jade with russet 
speckles. 

The Chou li (Biot, Vol. II, p. 527) 
mentions a jade tablet called ya chang . 

$. r. the tablet chang with a tooth 
which serves to mobilize troops, and 
to administrate the military posts. 

Hence, says Wu Ta-cii'£ng, its form 
has been chosen from among military 
weapons, and its head resembles a 
knife, while its long sides have no 
blade; it usually goes under the name 
of “jade knife” {yti tao)\ in all kuci 
and chang. the two sides are straight 
whereas this one is the only type with 
sides curved like teeth, and hence the 
name. Figure 35 illustrates the spec¬ 
imen thus described which is of dark- 
green and white jade; it has the 
shape of a knife with sloping upper 
and lower edges and a pierced handle clearly set off from the 
body. The commentator Cheng Se-nung remarks: “The ya chang 
is carved into the shape of a tooth; teeth symbolize warfare, 
and hence troops are levied by means of this instrument, for 


C 
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which purpose bronze tallies in the shape of a tiger are used at 
present.” 1 

In the Chou li, two kinds of these chatty are distinguished, the one 
being the ya chang mentioned, the other being 
called (hung chang, i. e. middle (hang, both of the 
same length of nine inches (seven (or the body 
and two for the point or tooth). The present 
specimen in Fig. 35, however, is seventeen inches 
and a half long, so that Wu, because of this dis¬ 
crepancy, suspects that it is an object of the time 
posterior to the Eastern Chou, 9. e. of the time 
in tht latter part of the Chou dynasty reckoned 
from b. c. 722. The Chinese illustrators like Nieh 
Tsung-i of the Sung period, the author of the San 
li i'u, have depicted this instrument in the form of 
a rectangle with a sloping row of seven saw-like 
teeth in the upper edge, taken in by the explana¬ 
tions of commentaries speaking of a plurality of 
teeth which, as we noted, exists in our specimen, 
but which must not be imagined in a continuous 
row. Wu’s sjjecimen is a palpable and living reality, 
Nieh s drawing a fantasy corrcsjxmding to no real 
or possible object. 

We see that all these jade symbols of sovereign 
jjower are imitations of implements and derive their 





shajies from hammers and knives, jjossibly also 
from lance and spear-heads. This investigation 
unveils a new aspect of most ancient Chinese reli¬ 
gion, for I concur with Prof. De Groot (/. c.) in 
the opinion that these emblems were originallv 
connected with some form of solar worship. In the 
Chou period, only slight vestiges of this cult 
appear on the surface; the emblems themselves 
had then sunk into a mere conventional and 
traditional, nay, an hieroglyphic use within the 
boundaries of the rigid official system. The 
geometric forms and lines of these emblems 
were curiously explained in the sense of sober 
moral household maxims as they befitted a 
patriarchal government based on an ethical 
state policy. These rational reflections growing out of Confucian 




Fi«. 35. 

Jade Tablet, ya ikanf . 


l I. e. in the Han period. 
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state wisdom cun certainly lay no claim to representing an original 
or primeval stage of symbolism. On the contrary, they indicate a 
recasting of primeval ideas of a remote antiquity into the jjarticular 
mould of the spirit of the C hou time. In the same manner, as 
these ceremonial insignia point back to primitive implements from 
which they were developed, so also the ideas associated with them 
in the age of the Chou point to a more rudimentary and elementary 
form of symbolism and worship. The Chou emperor worshiped 
the sun by holding in his hands the hammer-shaped jade svmbol 
of sovereignty. This means, in my opinion, that at a prehistoric age 
a jade (or perhaps common stone) hammer was regarded as the actual 
image of the solar deity worshipped by the sovereign, and I believe 
that the burial of jade implements in the Chou period, discussed in the 
previous chapter, was as a last survival also connected with this ancient 
cult of the sun. We thus find in prehistoric China the same condition 
of religious beliefs as Is pointed out for prehistoric Europe. 

Sophus MCllek (I’rgcschichte Europas, p. 151, Strassburg, 1905) 
sums up as follows: “On Crete, the axe was worshipped; it was not a 
symbol, but the direct image of the deity; supernatural power resided 
in it. The same ideas must have obtained also in other parts of Greece 
and the rest of Europe; in Italy and Scandinavia, there are stone and 
bronze hatchets, either too small or too large for real use; in Scandinavia, 
there are large and small hatchets of amber; in the French stone cham¬ 
bers or on stones freely exposed, axe-blades and shafted axes are carved 
in. Everywhere, the axe appears, but not a deity holding it, as in the 
subsequent mythologies. The sun was worshipped as a deity; the 
round disk appears caned on stone slabs in Scandinavia, England 
and Ireland, as it plays a r 61 e in religious representations also in the 
south and in the orient. The personal solar god, however, arises in 
Greece but late in the last millennium b. c., and from the northern 
regions of Europe we are ignorant of an image of him. The fact 
that originally an impersonal solar deity was adored is best confirmed 
by the bronze solar disk on a chariot drawn by a horse from Nord- 
Sceland (Denmark).” 


HI. ASTRONOMICAL INSTRUMENTS OF JADE 

In the second chapter of the Shu king iShuit (ifit, 5)1 ^ said with 
regard to the mythical Emperor Shun that be examined an instrument 
called sHan ki yfi h&ng of which lie availed himself to regulate the Seven 
Governors (£ 0. the sun r the moon , and the five planets)This passage 
has therefore been understood by Chinese and foreign commentators 
in the sense that Shun employed a kind of astronomical instrument 
manufactured, as inference from the flame allows, of jade, for the first 
word in the compound sfltfA (Giles No. 48 13,) is interpreted as desig¬ 
nating a kind of fine jade; ki yii heng is, according lo W u Ta-ch eng, 
the designation for the astronomical instrument, so that the translation 
of the name would be "the astronomical instrument H yii ft?ng made 
of the jade titan/' Others, however, present the opinion that only the 
word ki signifies an instrument, and that the term yii /ling means a 
part of this instrument itself, taken literally in the sense of a piece or 
tube of jade placed crosswise over the machine. It is undoubtedly 
this literal interpretation which has given impetus to the later concep¬ 
tion of this instrument as of a regular urmiUary sphere, and which has 
resulted in the reconstruction of an elaborate figure repeated in many 
Chinese books on astronomy reproduced in Couvreur's edition of the 
Sim king, p r 15. This is a complex apparatus of spheroid shape rep- 
resenting the celestial sphere with the equator. We need hardly insist 
on the fact that this Chinese illustration is simply a reproduction of the 
arm Alary sphere constructed as late as in the Mongol period of the 
thirteenth century, 3 and that it cannot be adduced as evidence for the 
supposed astronomical instrument of the ancient legendary Emperor 
Shun. At the outset, it is most unlikely that such a complicated ma¬ 
chine should have been constructed at that mythical age. 

Our \Vu Ta-ch'^ng is doubtless more fortunate in identifying the 
instrument stian-ki with a perforated disk of jade described by him as 
11 white interspersed with russet spots,” As will be seen from Fig. 36 
reproducing this piece, the outer edge of the ring is very curiously 
shaped and divided into three sections of equal length marked off by a 
deep incision forming a pointed angle on the inner and a pointed pfojec- 

1 Compare Scfci-F-GEL, Uranograpbie ehinoisc, p, 504- 

1 Compare A. Wylie, The Mongol Astronomical Instruments in Peking, pp. 5 
ti ifij. (tn his Chinese Re starches) and Plate A.— Chang Htng (78-139 a. d.), an 
eminent astronomer and mathematician of the Han period, is said lo have constructed 
an anxiiUary sphere (Gules, Biographical Dictionary, Xo. 55). 
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tion at the outer side, Each of these throe divisions is indented in such 
a way that six small teeth of irregular shape 1 project over the edge leav¬ 
ing five slightly curved notches in their interstices. It will further lie 
noticed that these three divisions are treated much alike in their meas¬ 
urements, that the protruding teeth and their interstices bear the same 





Pic. 
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shape anti measurements in each section, anti that the total of teeth is 
arranged in the same distance from the ends of each section which on 
the one side is double that of the other side. As number and measure¬ 
ment plays such a significant part in all these ancient jade pieces, we 
are justified in concluding that also here a weIt meditated symbolism 
is intended. that the main division of the circle into three parts, the 
six teeth and the five notches as well as their regular formations and the 
regular proportions of all parts must have a peculiar meaning. Each 

1 Wu TA-cir£sG Kills them kuu (Giles N t q. 6288) "nocks of an arrow." 
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division, it will be seen, consists of altogether seven lines which could 
be interpreted as symbolical of the Seven Governors, i\ r. the sun, lhe 
moon, and the five planets, to which lhe instrument employed by Shun, 
according to the passage in the Situ king, was devoted. In this case, 
I should like to regard the longest line as the symbol of the sun and the 
line opposite this one, on the other side of the section, being half the 
length of the sun-line, as emblematic of the moon, while the five inden¬ 
tations between might denote the five planets. The question would 
now be, - what is the triple repetition of this design to mean? But 
not being an astronomer, I do not feel like embarking on this problem 
and must leave its solution to specialists in this field; perhaps M. L. 
de Saussure will find here a welcome task for the exercise of his acumen. 

Wu Ta-ch'eng has illustrated also the lower side of this instrument 
tf) which is altogether identical with its upper side, except that 
there is a fourfold division of the circle by lines into four parts of differ¬ 
ent size. The author has made no statement regarding this feature; 
it can hardly be otherwise than that these lines are not accidental or 
natural veins in the stone, but saw-marks originating from cutting 
the disk out of the living stone into its present shape. 

From Ch-UANNEs' truncation of Se-ma IVion's Annals l Vol. I. 
p. 58) it will be seen that Se-ma Ts’jen has developed a fundamentally 
different view of the above passage of the Shit king* He thinks that 
the seven stars of the Great Bear are here involved, and is no doubt 
prompted to this view by the fact that the expression yii-htng denotes 
also the star Ahoth e or the three stars piao in the Great Bear; he 
would mean to say that Shun observed the seven stars to determine 
the seven domains on which they exert their influence, or. the four 
seasons, the movements of the astral bodies, the configuration of the 
earth, and the conduct of man. This explanation is far-fetched and 
artificial, and besides, contradicts Se-ma Ts'ien T s own view of the 
7 Y/ chi' ?j g or Seven Governors which are, as expanded in his Chapter 
XXA il {Ciiavanxes, Vol. IIT, p. 339) the sun, the moon, and the five 
planets. 

I should add that the symbolic interpretation of the instrument 
as given above is my nwn, and not that of Wu Ta-ctdfing, and certainty 
remains hypothetical; it pretends to be nothing more than a suggestion. 
The Chinese scholar goes only so far as to assert that, owing to its 
i peculiar numerical divisions, this jade disk could have been utilized 
for celestial observations, and that he supposes it was an astronomical 
instrument (Ann Vie* i), of whose proper significance, however, we 
are ignorant, as the tradition concerning it has been tost, Neither Wu 
1 a-eh’vng is. nor am I, of course, naive enough to believe that the sped- 
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men in question is identical with just the one employed by the Emperor 
Shun, and the quotation from ihc Shu king is to us merely a vehicle of 
interpretation. Wu Ta-ch'Cng remarks in regard to the age of this 
piece: "Although it is not an object of the Hia dynasty, it is, as 
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shown by an examination of its make-up, not far off from the days of 
antiquity." 

In this connection we should consider also the next object depicted 
by \Yv TacmTnc. and here reproduced in Fig. 38 , emit led by him / yii f 
i. f. Jade of the Tribes called /; this heading is followed by the words: 
"Some call it pi-liu-ti; in its make-up, it is identical with the siian-ki." 

As the discussion of Wu Ta-cITeng added to this specimen h of 
particular interest, I let a literal translation of it follow; 

"The piece in question is a ring (huan) ; the color of the jade is yellow 
like gold, and bright like amber. It is not met with in present collec¬ 
tions, but a treasure of greatest rarity; judging from its make-up r it 
is also of an extraordinary age. In Lhe convex and concave parts 
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('* the indentations) of the edge, clayish spots arc still preserved , 1 
su tliat it is decidedly not :m object posterior to the period of the San 
hii [Hia, Shang and Chou dynasties). It is an ancient sHn-yU-k'i 
(Giles No* 4873)- The chapter Ku ming of the Chou skn in the Shu 
king (ed. Couch fur, p. 352) contains the two terms ia yii "large jade' 
and / yii "jade of the tribes commenting on which WANG Su says: 
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Jm5e of the Tribal 7 yilj. 


1 >'« is finest jade of the / tribes of the east/ Cheng Kaxc- 
CH fexc says: la yii the large jade 7 is the precious stone fi'/a r 
(jU.es No. 2321) of the llua shan (the sacred mountain in Shensi); 
/ yii ‘the jade of the / tribes' is identical with the stone titn-yQ-k'i of 
the The dictionary Erh ya explains it as the most beautiful 

stone of the eastern region, and speaks of the siln-yH-ki of the f-wu- 
tii. to which the commentary of Kuo adds that I-wu-lii h the name 
of a mountain which is situated in what is called at present Liao tung 
and that siin-yii-i’i belongs to the class of jade. The dictionary Sftuo 
tcoj notes under the heading sun the expression 'sUn-yu-ki of I-um 4 u' 

The ? adc: of ihv 1 tri bes mentioned in the Chou shu is called bv some also 
a jade vessel (or implement, k7 ). 
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" When, following an imperial edict, I, Ta-Ch'eng, proceeded to the 
province of Kirin, 3 and passed through Kttang-tiing Hen in Kin chon in 
Vhig t'un , I obtained a piece of jade produced in the [-n u-ht moun- 
tains 3 it was cut and polished into the shape of a girdle pendant, m 
si^e not exceeding an inch. I confess I have not yet seen such big 
ones. The Common name is ‘stone of Kin eftott.' It is not very 
expensive or esteemed. The jade substance in the ring under con¬ 
sideration is similar to the Km ch&w stone. There are especially 
differences between the old and the modern ones: if it has lain 
underground for a long time, the color receives a moist gloss and 
reflects under the light. Truly it is an unusual kind of jade. 

Others assert the identity of this specimen with the ancient pi¬ 
ll n-Ii. 1 he dictionary Skua wen says: L [ hose of the yd-shift (xn stones) 
possessed with a lustre are railed pi yd; they are produced in the country 
of the Western Turks (Si Bn).* The Commentary of Tl an remarks: 

'Pi \d is identical with pi-liu-hV The Ti It chi says: ‘The bright 
beads for sale at the sea ports are pi-liu-li : 1 The Account of the 
Western Regions (Si yfl eft nan in the Ts'ien Flan shu) says: The coun¬ 
try of Ki-pin {Cashmir at the time of the Han) produces pi-iiu-U: On 
the stone bas-reliefs of the ancestral liall of Wu-liang of the rfan dynast y, 
the motive of the pUiu-li appears, with the inscription: “When the 
sovereign, does not Commit secret faults, it will arrive.” 

Then follows the well-known passage from the Wei Ho regarding 
the liti-U of ten different colors of Ta Ts'in . The author continues: 
“Tl an (the commentator of the Shuo tehi, who lived 1735 1&15) says; 
'The three cliaracters composing the word pi-tiu-li form the name 
which is derived from the for a) language of the II u, in the same way 
as the word siin-yii-k i comes from the language of the / tribes.* The 
people of the present time have, in their provincial speech, altered the 

c Probably lit 1-664, w h«i he wns seat to Corea as cociiEn&sianor, See Introduction 

p. 12. 

■A riin^t of mountains stretching west of Mukden (sue D, PosDrt&vgv, Descrip- 
uun u Manchuria, VoJ. 1, pp. 133-133. St, Pet., tS^T. in Russian: and Ckavawsbs, 

\ oyageurs chinots. Journal asialiqut, 189s, p. 408, Note). 

*Pi-ya-a (Giles No, 9009, a kind of eomidian) is rendered in the " Dictionary 
of Four Languages " by the Emperor K’lEN-LtfNQ (Ch, 22, p, fab) into y> 
hiitgai, Tibetan nvJ t and Mongol mil Urddm. AnEL-KiMUSAT (Hisutfrc de la ville 
de KhoL&u, p, t6B) translates this word "rubls balais" (talas rubvj and derives the 
Chinese name from bains ft or bdJdkhsfl, to be traced to the rtameof the aiuntrv of 
Badakshrm. It is apparently a Turkish word, Sal and langca go back to Persian 
fa/, tne oulis ruby. The stone pr-ya-K is used on the sable caps of ail ordinary 
imperial concubines, while those from the tirst to the fourth rank are privileged to 
wear a Japanese pearl (f*Hg rA«), as is recorded in the "Institutes of ihv Present 
Dynasty (Td Ti trig Hui titft t'u, Ch. 43, p. 5). 

V, e, the stone vauSHrya (and not pre-cions rings of class, nor glass, as has been 
translated: see farther below), 

6 Probably a Tungustun language. 
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two characters Hv-H (Giles No. 7348, p. 90S b) into liu-U (Giles 
No. 7344). Thus, the Ancients pronounced in their provincial speech 
pi-ya. At present, they are seldom seen in China, though in Turfct&tan 
(5* they may be stilJ constantly met with. Hence, at the* time of 

the Han, they 
were considered 
as ‘marvellous 
objects of good 
omen/ This is, 
however, a sub¬ 
ject not easily 
settled, but one 
awaiting the in¬ 
vestigation of a 
widely read 
scholar." 

This discus¬ 
sion opens a wide 
perspective into 
many arclueobg- 
ical questions. It 
is evident that 
our author is 
right in pointing 
to the similarity 
in the construc¬ 
tion of this piece 
with the preced- 
Ftc3o ittg specimen 

The Rjim pt-hurii (fr*m KtH-ihik »u siio w r e have 


here the same 

division into three sections and a similar arrangement of notches in 
each, but they are irregular and differ in number in each section, so 
that this object may be different after all, or may have been employed 
for another purpose. 

The identification with the / yil rests on the ground that the jade 
of the mountain l-vro-lu was recognized to be of a substance similar 
to Lhat in this ancient jade ring; we have no means to check this state¬ 
ment, though it may very well Ik so. At all events, this is more plau¬ 
sible than to regard the object as an ancient pi-lht-H. The only rep¬ 
resentation of this ring appears on the flan bas-rdlefs of Wu-Uang 
(Pig- 39), where it is a plain ring without notches, identical in shape 
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vt'ith the common jade rings called pi and engraved wil_h dotted squares 
{to win "net-pattern"), Wu Ta-ch'£ngs disquisition, however, is apt 
Lo -solve another problem* We sec that he takes this word as a unit 
dem vd rrom a foreign language, and as denoting a precious stone, but 
nuf as meaning glass, as believed heretofore by foreign writers. The 
translation of pi-liu-li “the precious ring /iu-ft ,a (the latter taken in 
the «cnse of “glass ") 1 which, for the rest, would be rendered in Chinese 
as liu-U pi , cannot, therefore, be accepted; the word as a whole is 
apparently a derivation from and phonetic transcription of Sanskrit 
™i 4 urya “beryl" or “lapis fcmili" (Eiiel, Handbook of Chinese 
Buddhism, p r 191; Juxien, Mdthode, No. 1374; F. Pobter Smith 
C ontnbutions towards the Materia Medica of China, p, 1-9). The 
Buddhist transcription as given by Eitel and Julies goes to show that 
the writing of the syllable pi was arbitrary and originally conveyed no 
meaning; if the word pi "jade ring" was substituted for it, this was a 
process of adaptation of which there are many other examples. 


9cents la¬ 
ths; Chinese 


H.»iyen by Ckavaxses, La sculpture sur pierre en Chine, p. u. ft 
ntc that it is impossible to assume that the first object* in glass known to th 

nn ^; represented on the hi*.relief nod handed 

■noLis fomi wKT™ r de ‘ “ l 5 th £ 8S «wtwUy China*, of an ancient indij? 
lUOLS s, I arm, which does not occur It) the west. If the first objects of ass Tver.- 

nnjiorted into Chtna irpm the west, how should it have happened that "they were 

r n 4 th? M lU \ a 1 r e fi fomi? T . hi -- militates against the opinion that the pi-liu-H 

]Lli 1 bas-relief is supposed to bo of glass; it is a ring either of a highly pn«d 
ku,:! U1 or .< Wry. 1 ; ls «ratifying to see that Chaveses in his stLi& Lre 
p.L> i lI 1 k 1.id vii i d aprts lo Hcou Han Chou {looting Pae igo?, p. i Si? 1 has now adapted 

S**""* lh “‘ •'* «*>} tj 1 "- 1 '" “ * i l unit amt .X (SZSffi 

1 rar./j»r_viT.- but I do not believe that the Latter designated the stone iti/'j 

period. This opinion «« h^dFSS^^SS 
A Niitmhan (edited by k. t>AKii£, Die indiscbon ftfiitamlien, p, 85); there, Lh-e 
tvord raufvrva appears as one of the many destinations or attributes pf the cat Wye 
^ SS CSdusi " e ™ £ Further, thk Work is bv r>^£ 

££]£■ 1:Ll S 5 g! and above all, it reprWuts a recent pro 

due lion not written earlier than the beipjinmg of the fifteenth century as Prof 
Gurl".- has been good enough to write me on May 21, 1911* his former 'calculation 
dalmg this work between 1135 and 1250, remarks Prof. Garbu, was due to an error 
Hence, * , ut \aphan cannot be quoted as an authority holding good for 
matten, relative lo the first centuries of our era. The cat's eye is always called in 
Chinese mtw-fitufi eats essence (see Ko dish king yuan. Ch, 3t. n, 1)" hjhI there 
w.t,-. no reason tn lujeipL the won! pi-iitt-It with thb meaning. It would lead us too 
tar to demonstrate hero that it is in many rases just the Chinese and Tibetan terms 
°l P. fLVirjU ' : stones qnd other minerals which are apt to shed light on the definitions 
?{ tl1e .""responding Sanskrit words. How could the Tibetan authors distinguish 
blue, green, white and yellow tWarrir, if the word should denote the cat’s-cve 1 — 
ine myiltiy why this word has been referred also to the catWye is CM-.il v solved bv 
rwSiV! lK r th / t minu ^ r fK«ls on this subject* Cloudy and opaque swdmate of 
chrysoberyl exhibit m certain directions a peculiar chatoyant or op descent 
iSHr?*! tHJ fteft’s-eye (qnarts-cat*§-eye> h only usuafiy much finer, ' This 
variety of chry so beryl is known to mineral exists as eyniupham-, and to jewelers ns 
ehry'soberyl-cat s-ej.’c, oriental cat' S <ye, Ceylonese rafs-eyi,. mom iJS 
ksi.ent or chatoyant dhrysobery-t, or simply as eat’s-cyc {Max Baueh.' Precious 
Stones, p 302). And on p, jojr _ As thtse stones are frequently referred to in de- 
sentnions of the precious stones of Ceylon simply as catVcve, it ii often impossible 
tf> decide whether chrysoheryl or the variety of quaru., also known as vrtta>vc 
is meant. Sw ako E. VV. Stimn*. Freeing StoSes and Gem-,™ it, “ \o. * ' 
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I fail lo see that the word liu-li has generally had the meaning of 
glass which was and is called po-Ii, Special inquiries were mode by me 
in regard to this subject in the glass factories of Po shun in Shantung 
Province where the word liu-li with reference to glass, whether translu- 
cid Oif opaque, is entirely unknown; gloss is called po-Ii, and strass or 
colored glass liao (Giles No. 7070), while liu-li refers only to ceramic 
glazes, as e. g. liu-li too means glazed pottery t and the use and distinc¬ 
tion of these three terms is uniform all over northern China. 1 

I concur with Hirtii (Chinesische Studien, p. 65) in the view that 
the word po-Ii is traceable to Turkish bo for. But then it is impossible 
to identify the word pi-liu-li also with bo for, for liu-li and po-U are two 
different words, and, as admitted also by Hirth, two different articles 
or substances; consequently, the two words cannot be credited with the 
same etymological origin, This subject cannot be pursued any further 
in this connection, as lying outside of the pale of this publication; l 
must be content with these indications which will possibly lend to a 
revision of the history' of glass in China. Nothing could induce me to 
the belief fostered by Prof. Hirth that the Chinese with their ever 
vital instinct for the value of natural products and with their keen 
sense of trade should ever have been, so unsophisticated as to mistake 
colored glass beads for precious stones, and to honor them with exor¬ 
bitant prices; no child in China could be enticed into such a game, and 
the most confiding and optimistic mind can see or feel the difference 
between glass and stone. Certainly, the liu-li looked upon by the 
Chinese as precious stones have been so indeed; they were vaiduryu. 
whatever species of precious stone thus word may have served to denote. 
Wu, Ta-ehfeng’s discussion goes to prove that it is also the judgment 
of modem Chinese scholars that the pi-liu-li of old was not glass or 
5 trass, but a precious stone. 

Another astronomical instrument is mentioned in the Chou ii t 
but no specimens of it have survived from which we could form any 
definite ideas. This is the tu kuti. f, r. a jade piece for measuring, which, 
according to the Chou It (Biot. Vol. II, p. 522), should be one foot five 
inches in length and serve ‘‘to determine the point where the sun comes, 
and to measure the earth." 1. c. it was an instrument to measure the 
length of the solar shadow which is said to have been one foot and a 
half at the summer solstice and thirteen feet at the winter solstice, 
the gnomon having eight feet (compare Biot, VgL I, pp, 200 204. 488). 

I do not mean, to deal in this connection with the jade figure known 

*AUo Bi "shell (Chinese Art, Vo], I, p, 61) understands, and I believe correctly, 
that whnt the artisans from the kingdom of the Indoscythians taught in China early 
in the fifth century was the art of making different kinds of colored gt&xes ffiu-fii. 
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as the "south-pointing chariot ,'* as this subject has l^en amply treated 
hy such scholars us Njrth, Giles and BushelL The following references 
may be useful to readers interested in this topic. Illustrations of the 
]ade figure in question are given m the Ku yii tu , Ch, i r p. ^ and Ku 
yti t u p'u> Ch. 47, p. i. the former being reproduced in the Tu sku hi 
ch tng and after this one by Giles (Adversaria Sink a, Mo. 4 , p. i T4 )- 
the latter has been reproduced by Boshkil in Bishop^ work, Vol. 1 . 
p ‘l lm A . ^^P^ding contrivance of bronze is shown in t he Kin- 
stub so (kin so, Vol, 3 ) reproduced by Ninth in r&ttng Pao f Vol. VII, 
i.Sg6. p. 501, and after Hiitm by Feldhaus (Rulimesblattcr der 
lechiuk, p. 4,ia, Leipzig, 1910), Of modem authors, Hiuth (fi c 
pp. 498-50O -the first to call attention to this curious object: see also 
his article ' Origin of the Mariner s Compass in China” in The Afonist 
'Vol. AM, i£jo6, pp. 521-130), the same reprinted in hh “The 
Ancient History of China” (New York, igoS, pp. lafr-itfl. Dr’ 
Bus hell it. €,'> has translated the text nf the Ku yii {' n p'u t and Prof, 
tm ES (The Manner’s Compass, L pp. 107-115) has elucidated the 
whole subject with very- valuable comments. It is interesting in note 
that Hirth, Jiushell, and Giles pursued their studies independently 
one of another, merely from Chinese accounts, without referring the one 
to the other and that aU three were unaware of the fact that this theme 
had been taken tip twice in our literature long ago. There is indeed 
nothing new under the sun — not even in sinological research. Old 
Father Oe Mailla (Histoire general? de la Chine, Vol. Xfll Paris 
I?* 5 ' p :had already described the south-pointing chariot of 
1 Cog V ang after the T'ung kkn kang mu, and Edouard Biot (Note 
sur la direction de l aiguille aimantee en Chine, Camples rendus rf« 
*!?*' t 1 ica ?Jmkdes sdeuers, Vol. XIX, 1844, PP- t~S) has studied 
nt> problem with a great amount of ingenuity and acumen. If I am 
allowed to express an opinion on this subject, it seems to me that it Is 
not worth while wasting energy on the explanation of this so-called 
chanot. The specimens figured in the Chinese boefcs mentioned are 
as so many other antiquities of recent date, reconstructions or restora¬ 
tions based on m isconcepiions and misunderstandings of the wording 
°\ the andt?nt texts, misunderstandings easily fostered bv the loss 
of the ancient originals so that unlimited play was allowed the imagina¬ 
tion. That the jade or bronze figure itself was not magnetic, goes with¬ 
out saying and. if a magnetic- needle was employed in this case, it was 
certainly somewhere suspended freely and not in direct contact with 
this figure which itself is, in my opinion, an afterthought or purely 
imaginative creation of the Sung period. However this may be it 
has no importance whatever for the archasology of jade and may be 
duly dismissed with these remarks. 


IV. JADE AS WRITING-MATERIAL 

Jade cut into polished slabs was used as material to write upon in 
ancient times, but its use was reserved to the emperor. It was a tablet 
called ring of rectangular shape to symbolize that the emperor should 
give a “straight and square deal" to all affairs of the empire, and he 
carried it in his girdle. The material for the writing-tablets of the 
feudal princes and of the great prefects (called shu) was ivory; that of 
the former was rounded at the top and straight at the bottom (». e. 
rectangular) to symbolize that they should obey the Son of Heaven, 
that of the latter was rounded at the top and bottom to express that 
they had only superiors to obey (Couvreur, Li Ki. Vol. I, pp. 682, 
685). The general name for such tablets serving as official records 
was hu (Giles No. 4926), apparently, as the composition of the char¬ 
acter show’s, made of Iximboo originally; they were worn suspended 
from the girdle belonging to the outfit of any young gentleman (Li ki, 
Nci-tse, I, 2) and used as memoranda for jotting down any notes. In 
general use during times of antiquity, they were reserved, at a later 
epoch, for the organs of government and became at the same time 
insignia of dignity. When an official had audience at court, he had 
inscribed on the tablet what he had to say, and added what the emperor 
replied or commanded . 1 From Yen Shih-ku we learn that the tablets 
hu, at least in his time, were made also of wood ; 2 it is evident that they 
differed in shape, in their mode of use and official significance from the 
contemporaneous bamboo slips and w'ooden boards used for writing. 

The notebook of jade was, accordingly, a prerogative of the emperor, 
but was used only during an abundant season; if the year was bad, he 
abandoned it and adopted the common bamboo tablet of the ordinary 
officials, w’earing at the same time linen clothes; in the same way he 
did not partake of full meals nor indulge in music, when no rain had 
fallen in the eighth month (Li ki, YU tsao I, n). Jade, therefore, 
indicated also in this case a symbol of plenty and luck. 

The fact that the emperor’s memorandum was really made of jade 
is expressly stated in the same chapter of the Li ki (Yu Isao II, 16). 

•“When the great prefect (tai-fu) had washed his head and bathed, his secretary 
brought him the ivorv tablet to write down his thoughts, his replies, and the orders 
of the prince." Li Ki, Yu tsao I, 16. 

* Chavax.ves, Lcs livres chinois avant l'invention du papier (Journal asiatique, 
1905, P• 26, Note). It will be useful to add here jade and ivory to bamboo, wood, 
and silk as writing materials. 
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"For Fit's memorandum-tablet, the Ron of Heaven used a piece of 
sonorous jade; 1 the prince of a state, a piece of ivory; a great officer, 
a piece of bamboo, ornamented with fishbone; 1 ordinary officers might 
use bamboo, adorned with ivory at the bottom'’ (Lecce, Li Ki, Vol. II, 
p. 1 a). The great importance attached to these tablets appears from 
the following paragraph; “When appearing before the Sen of Heaven, 
and at trials of archery, there was no such thing as being without this 
tablet. It was contrary to rule to enter the grand ancestral temple 
1 hi mi (to) without it. During the five months’ mourning, it was not 
laid aside. When the prince, bare-headed* performed a funerarv 
ceremony; 1 he laid it aside. W'hen he put it in his girdle again, he 
was obliged to wash his hands; but afterwards, though tie might have 
had a function to fulfill at court, it was not necessary to wash the 
bands, Whoever bad something he desired to call to the attention of 
the ruler or to illustrate before him. used the tablet* Whoever went 
before him and received his orders, wrote them down on the tablet. 
For all these purposes the tablet was used, and therefore it was or¬ 
namented (with reference to the rank of the bearer). The tablet was 
two feet and six inches (52 cm) long; its width at the middle was three 
inches (6 cm), and it tapered at the ends to two inches and a half 
(5 cm). These tablets had the shape of a shuttle and apparently 
were different from those described above. 

-Uso in K’anohIs Dictionary we find that the dictionary Kuan# 
yiin (T ang period) defines the word Lin* as "a designation for a jade 
(yif mini),*' the dictionary' Pa yd (or Ksuing yd) of the third century as 
a hu, anti that the Commentary to the Tso chitan gives the full defini¬ 
tion of "a jade writing-tablet ’’ (Ping yii hit yr). Although nowhere 
expressly mentioned, wc may infer that the writing on these memoranda 
of jade, ivory, and bamboo could easily be erased to make place for 
Other notes, and that this constituted their principal difference front 
the bamboo or wooden documents and books which were to be jjer* 
manent. From other facts known to us, we arc justified in concluding 

'K'iu yu. Legge’s translation is based on the explanation of the Shun win 
•ivii k'ing yr)-, Cduybei r's translation "fine jade" is justified by the A'imk; win 
• wri yiJ ye). This means that it is not known what variety of jade was understood 
by this name. 

: Legge’s rendering is correct. and there is no reason, in the light nf archuboloRical 
facts, to conjecture with K'ung Ying-ta (Couvreur, Li Ki, YoL I, p. 69S. Note) 
ilmt it was an ornament made from the barb of a crocodile or made in shape of a 
We now have a number of pieces of ancient pottery unbiased and red-burnt 
csulvii by the Chinese archaeologist*. yfl kn kmm, 1, r. "fishbone jars" in which small 
pieces of white gypsum arc inlaid in the surface, doubtless for the purpose of giving 
it a glittering aspect, am! perhaps for some symbolical reason still unknown to us. 
In the same way as pottery. I believe that also the bamboo tablets hu were inlaid 
with gypsum, 

1 1 here deviate from Legg*s translation and follow C mvreur. 
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that the instrument for writing was a wooden or bamboo stylus' (of 
the same kind as still used in Tibet) placed in a tube which was carried 

in the girdle on the right side, 2 and that 
the ink was a kind of black varnish. 

Wu Ta-ch’&xg has illustrated a speci¬ 
men of jade (here reproduced in Fig. 40) 
which he thinks he is justified in identify¬ 
ing with the imperial jade tablet hu for 
writing. It is of green jade with a “black 
mist," and in its outward shape, resembles 
the other imperial tablets, i. e. it is con¬ 
structed in the shape of an implement, 
seemingly a knife. There are three per¬ 
forations arranged in a vertical line near 
one of the lateral edges, and a smaller 
perforation outside of this row near the 
lower end; the latter served for the passage of a cord 
or band, apparently for two purposes, — to fasten 
the instrument to the girdle, and to suspend it from 
a wall if writing on it was required. In the same 
way as the ancient bamboo slips, these were also 
inscribed with just one veitical line of characters. 
It is more difficult to see for what purpose the three 
other jierforations were made, — possibly a band 
was passed through these and fastened in the middle 
to suspend the tablet from the girdle, so that it was ' 
then in an horizontal position. 

Inscnl)cd jade tablets played a prominent r 61 c in 
times of antiquity for the sacrifices Jeng and shan 
offered to Heaven and Earth on the summit of the 
sacred T ai-shan. 1 he main object of these cere¬ 
monies was to announce to these two jx>werful deities 
the accession to the throne and the prosperity of a 
new dynasty: the emperor, recalling the merits of 
his predecessors and ascribing to their blessings his 
own virtues and success, returned his thanks to the two deities for 
the support which they had rendered to him and his line. This 
announcement was made by means of a document written and en¬ 
graved on tablets of jade; five in number, one foot two inches in 
length, five inches in width and one inch in thickness. The slabs were 

‘Sec Chavaxxes. /. c „ pp. 65 el seq . 

1 Li ki , Net tse I, 2 . 



Pic. 40. 

Imperial Jade Tablet 
Am for writing. 
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piled one above the other and thus reached a total thickness of five 
inches equalling their width. The whole package w f as protected on 
the upper and lower face by a jade slab two inches thick and as long 
and wide as the inscribed tablets. A golden cord was fastened five 
times around and held by a seal placed in a notch. Thus, the package 
was laid in a box of jade in which it fitted exactly, and the box was 
introduced into a stone cofTcr. 1 

Dr. Bushell informs us that the first sovereign of the Han dynast)’, 
the Emperor Kao-tsu (b. c. 206-195), announced his accession to the 
throne by sacrificing to Heaven on a jade tablet engraved with one 
hundred and seventy characters. The jade was of a bright white color 
spotted and with moss-markings, shining in colors of red. blue, vermilion, 
and black. The writing was in the It situ of the Han, and the style was 
clear and strong. 

The question of varicolored jade was brought on the tapis when the 
Emperor Kuang-wu (25-57 a. d.) made his preparations for the sac¬ 
rifices on the T’ai-shan and gave instructions to search for a blue stone 
without blemish, but it should not be necessary to have varicolored 
stones. 3 At this time w’hen the seal-makers were not capable of engrav¬ 
ing the jade tablets, the emperor decided to avail himself of red varnish 
to write on the slabs; but this plan was not carried out, as a man was 
found, able to do the work of engraving. We here notice an important 
difference between the ancient writing-tablets and these sacrificial 
tablets of jade; the former were memoranda to be inscribed only; in 
the latter, the w’riting had to be carved as a permanent document. 
Probably for this reason, the engraved characters under the Tang 
dynasty were incrusted with gold.* In a decree of the Emperor T'ai- 
tsung (627-649 a. d.) the reasons for the employment of jade tablets 
as the essential feature in these ceremonies are accounted for by the 
firmness and solidity of the material, its density and perfect supernatural 
qualities “which are transmitted indefinitely, for ever preserved and 
unalterable.” * 

These tablets, therefore, do not present a continuation of the 
wTiting-tablcts hu, but are developed, as observed also by Chavaxnes, 4 
from the ancient bamboo slips or wooden splints which served as 
writing-material before the invention of paper. These w’ere inscribed 
with only one line of writing by means of a bamlxx) stylus dipped into 
black varnish, and fastened together with a silk cord or leather strip 

‘According to the investigations of Chavannes. Le T'oi Chnn. pp. 22 et sea., 
where also three Chinese illustrations and a description of tin: stone coffer will be 
found. 

*ChAVAN’N’ES, /. C., pp. 162, 163. * Ibid., p. 226. 

•Tbid.. p. 173. »/.. c., p. 174, Note. 
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to form a coherent book, In the same manner, also the sacrificial jade 
slips were covered with only one vertical line of characters and lied 
together into the appearance of a book. In the year 1747, two boxes 
of jade were discovered on the summit of the T'ai-shan; one of them 
was opened and contained seventeen jade slabs dating from the year 
100S when the Emperor Chfcn-tsung celebrated the sacrifice tng, 
each stab having but one line of writing carved in, A similar find had 
been made at an earlier date in 14S2 (/. e, r pp. 55, 56). I do not know 
if any of these ancient jade slips have been preserved to the present 
day. The "jade books” in vogue among the emperors of the Manchu 
dynasty appear as their natural offshoot, with the only distinction that 
more than one line is engraved on one tablet in which the page of a book 
printed on paper is imitated. 

Under the present dynasty it was still customary to engrave impor¬ 
tant state documents and poetical productions of the emperors on jade 
slabs of book-size, and to unite these into a so-called jade book (yfl situ). 
The Bishop collection contains such a book consisting of four oblong 
slabs of nephrite framed in sandal-wood in which a eulogy on the 
Seven Buddhas composed by the Emperor K'ien-hmg (1736-1795] is 
inscribed (Bishop* Vol. II, p. 173, not illustrated). F. W. K. Muller 
' Zrifschrijt fur Ethnologic, Vol. XX XV, 1903. p. 484) mentions a jade 
book preserved in the Museum fur Yolkerkundte, Berlin, coming down 
also from the time of K'ion-lung in which the emperor himself is said 
to have carved a few lines in the summer residence of jehot. I am in 
a position to illustrate on Plate XIV the oldest work of tins kind from 
the epoch of the reigning dynasty, originating in the year 1648, four 
years after the Manchu had taken possession of China, Being written 
in Manchu and Chinese* this document presents at the same time one 
of the earliest specimens of the Manchu language in existence. The 
first Literary attempts of the Manchu are the political essays of Nurhact 
of the year 1616; their earliest epigraphies! record is an inscription of 
1639 erected in Sam-jon-do. Corea, in commemoration of the subjuga¬ 
tion of this country in 1637; their earliest print comes down from the 
year 1646, Ixiing a translation of the Sacred Edicts of the Emperor 
Hung-wti. Then follows the jade book in question,, composed of ten 
nephrite slabs containing an imperial document of 1648* in. which the 
Emperor Fu-lin (fihun-chih) confers the posthumous honorary name 
fling Tsu Chih Huang-ri on his ancestor in the sixth generation, Tu-tu- 
fu-Tiian by name. It shows in which form the emperors used to bestow 
honorary titles on their ancestors. For the sake of reproduction, the 
ten slabs connected in one row had to be divided, so that the Chinese 
text arranged on four slabs on the right-hand side appears above and 
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the Manchu text which is on the left-hand side of the book appears 
below on our plate. On each of the two extreme slabs f a pair of dragons 
is engraved. The original, apparently taken from the imperial palace 
in i ijoo. was reported to me in IQ05 to be in some private collection in 
Japan; I do not know what has become of it since. 

The Manchu text of this unique document runs romanized as follows; 
IjishSn Dditiii-i sunja-d aniya suwayan singgeri t umbd biya-i icr-de 
fakfln coko. yiie, jakdn-de suwayan mudttri ittmggL 

jj? arin-bt siraha kiyooitdara omofo Fit-!hi. mafa fulin werike wang-de 
hengkiletne wtsimhitr?. gisun. abka-i fejergi ha ithci toklobufi, aniba 
dtiro-bc niutcbuhcriggCt mafa: hbiuri uefikt? iurgurt . londa oft, doro 
kadli-bc alMdamc, kiyeoSuIarti, g&nin-be a&dmbume. Is'a boo-btii-bt' 
ginggulrmt. jafafi amcame lukiyeme t Vendcbxhe Mafa Fonda iF&uangdi 
ftiiigvefi gung, crdcMU-be lumen jolau-dc lutabuha. 

Translation. u In the fifth year of the period Ijishftn Dasan (Shun- 
chih, 16481. a year of the Yellow Rat, from the first day of the eleventh 
month, a day of the White Rooster, till the eighth day. a day of the 
Yellow Dragon, 

“I, Fulin iShun-dtik), heir to the throne, Lhy grandson animated by 
piety, prostrating myself before the ancestor, the king who left me his 
blessing, announce as follows: The reason I brought under my sway 
the total empire and accomplished great deeds is due to the blessings 
bequeathed tome by the ancestor. Sincere, in accordance with law and 
usage, animated by piety, with all my heart, I confer upon thee, on 
this precious tablet, the posthumous honorary title 4 the Sublime 
Ancestor, the Just Emperor 1 (Yendebithc Mafa Tondo llvuangdi. in 
Chinese: Iling Tsu Chib IIuang-ti ), whereby thy merits and virtues 
may be handed down to the ten thousand generations.” 

Also the autographs of famous calbgraphists were formerly some¬ 
times reproduced on jade slabs. A specimen of the writing of the famous 
Wang Hien^liih or Wang Ta-ling (344-3&S a, d.) of the Tsin period 
was thus preserved. The jade tablet itself is lost, but a rubbing from it 
preserved in the collection of Mr. Sh£n in Wu-kiang (Su-chou fu, Kiang- 
su) is reproduced in the Chinese Journals Shin thou kuo k ms rig tsi. 
No, 3 t Plate V. and Kuo sud hio pao. Vol. 4, No. 1. 

'Written in the text erroneously derihe . 


V. JADE IN RELIGIOUS WORSHIP —THE JADE 
IMAGES OF THE COSMIC DEITIES 


In Chapter XVIII of the Chou It, dealing with the functions of the 
Master of Religious Ceremonies (Ta tsung po), it is said: “He makes 
of jade the six object* to do homage to Heaven, to Earth, and to the 
Pour Points of the Compass. With the round tablet pi of bluish (or 
greenish) color, he does homage to Heaven* With the yellow jade tube 
ts'uttgf he does homage to Earth. With the green tablet kuei. he renders 
homage to the region of the East* With the red tablet ekang, he renders 
homage to the region of the South. With the white tablet in the shape 
of a tiger (hu), he renders homage to the region of the West. With the 
black jade piece of semicircular shape (Huang), he renders homage to 
the region of the North* The color of the victims and of the pieces of 
silk for these various spirits corresponds to that of the jade tablet." 
(Biot, VoL I, pp< 434-43 5-) 1 

The Chau li, further, gives us information regarding the pieces of 
jade to bo placed in the coffin of a deceased member of the imperial 
house. The Steward of the Treasury (firu j«) was in charge of these; 
treasures* “He fastens silken cords through the apertures with which 
these six pieces are perforated* 1 These are the kuei, the half-Aaet 
or chang, the circular disk pi t the jade tube te'vng, the tablet in shape 
of a tiger hu t and the tablet in shape of a half-circle huang. He removes 
tiic circular disk pi front the tube ts'uttg. These objects are thus 
arranged to be deposited with the corpse in the coffin." The com¬ 
mentary adds the following valuable remark to this passage; "When 
the body is placed in the coffin, the hurt is to the left, the half-I-«rr is 
at the head. The tablet in the shape of a tiger is to the right. The 
tablet in shape of a half-circle is at the feet* The circular disk is under 
the back. The jade tube ts'ung is on the abdomen. In this way, one 
figures a representation of the fang-ming or brilliant cube which serves 
as emblem in the sacrifices. The circular disk pi and the octagonal 

1 1 believe that this passage also explains the term Ltuhnnz. the Six Venerable 
ones to whom Shun sacrifices in the Shu feiifg (Cb, Shun-tUn, 6 }, .'i term which Tins 
been a great puzzle to all commentators (see their different opinions in CbaYan>'E 5, 
Se-ma Ts'ien. VoL I, p. 61 ). Nobody, however, has thought of this scries of Heaven, 
Earth, and the four Quarters, which, in my opinion, would be an explanation to 
make reasonable sense. 

s The commentary is quite right in alluding to the perforations in the two lower 
ends pf these pieces which in fact, as we shall sec, occur in nearly oil burial jades. 
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tablet fs'ung are, by 1 heir separation, symbolical of Heaven and Earth.*' 
(Biot, YqL I, p. 49c.) 

Ii will be recognized that there is a correlation between the jade 
objects used in nature worship and those buried in the grave. Heaven T 
Earth, and the Four Quarters were six cosmic powers or deities, and 
the jade carvings serving their worship were 1 nothing but the real images 
nt these deities under which they were worshipped, as we shall see in 
detail when discussing the jade pieces in question. The idea upheld 
hitherto that the ancient Chinese possessed no religious images is 
erroneous: they had an image of the Deity Heaven, of the Deity Earth 
and of the Four Deities representing the Four Quarters and identified 
at the same time with the four seasons. We must, of course, not 
suppose that all religious images must be anthropomorphic and rep¬ 
resent the figure of some human or animal being. Anthropomorphic 
conceptions arc lacking in the oldest notions of Chinese religion. and 
therefore, there are no anthropomorphic images. The ancient Chinese 
had an abstract metaphysical mind constantly occupied with the 
phenomena of heaven aind deeply engaged in speculations of astronomy 
and mathematics. Their religion is essentially astronomical and 
cosmological, and everything is reduced by them to measurable quan¬ 
tities expressed by numbers and to a fixed numerical system. They 
did not conceive of their cosmic gods as human beings, but as forces of 
nature with a well defined precinct of power, and they constructed 
their images on the ground of geometric qualities supposed to be im¬ 
manent to the great natural phenomena. The shapes of these images 
were found by way of geometric construction> a jade disk round and 
perforated representing Heaven, a hollow tube surrounded by a cube 
Earth, a semicircular disk the North, etc. The West forms the only 
exception, being worshipped under the image of a tiger, the first and 
oldest example in China of a personal image of a deity. The geometric 
abstract aspect of the divine images is in perfect harmony with the 
whole geometric culture of the Chou period established on the interre¬ 
lations of celestial and terrestrial phenomena formulated by numerical 
categories and holding sway over the entire life and thought of the 
nation in all matters pertaining to government, administration, relig¬ 
ion and art.' The grave means only a change of abode, and if the 
Corpse is surrounded by the images of the sis msmical gods, this rigid - 

■ I tpog to refer the reader to the tpCKh-mnlang researches of L£opolp i>k Sacs a u rf. 
which have appeared in various ifi&c.alnitm'Li in the T'oung, Pao for 1009. 1910, and 
1911 under ihe title, Les originus de rostrunomk 1 eh incise, Dtt Sal'ssvse has 
tvith brilliant acumen proved the ancient and indigenous origin of Chinese astroo* 
oinv am.] elucidated the fundamental ideas composing the culture gf the Chou dy- 
ilnsty. He deserves I’ongratu Unions for his work which marks a new era in &ih- 
clogjcal research, and an English translation of this should tie given to the world. 
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fits the continuation of Ms after’-life existence in partnership with 
the gods of Ms former life. Man himself is only part of this cosmos 
and the product of eosmical effects; so he remains also in the grave 
under the ruling influence of these cosmic powers as on earth. 

Ii is therefore impossible to separate, in a comidtratiqn of this 
subject , the jade images in their relation to the cult from their relation 
to the grave; their relations to life and death arc mutually connected 
and must be examined together. We shall treat, first of the images of 
Earth as the most significant of all, then of those of [leaven and the 
Cardinal Points, 

i. Jade Images and Symbols ok the Deity Earth 

The three specimens illustrated on Plate XV', Figs, 3-3, though 
differing in dimensions and proportions, belong to the same type. 
They are based on the same geometrical construct!on and may be defined 
as tubes or cylinders to which four salieiif triangular prisms are attached 
in such it way as to form a rectangular wait around. The Chinese 
express this much simpler by saying that they are square or angular 
outside and round inside. The cylinder overlaps the quadrangular 
part on both ends and appears there as a projecting rim or Up, The 
piece in Fig. 1 consists of a much decomposed grayish-green jade, in 
color much resembling a very light seladon glaze* The entire surface 
inside and outside is full of fissures and creeks filled with hardened 
lime and loess, and corrosion has altered the stone into a very soft 
material. It is 5.S -5.9 cm high; the width of the sides varies between, 
7 and 7*3 cm; the circle of the cylinder is imperfect, the diameter vary¬ 
ing from 5,6 to 6 cm. To judge from its appearance and, as will be seen, 
also on the ground of historical evidence, this and the next specimen 
are justly ascribed to the Chou period (b. c. 1122-255). The latter 
(Fig. a, Plate XV) is very much veined like agate or marble, white 
with reddish-yellow stripes and spots, 1 but has the smooth polish of 
ancient jade. It is only 4 cm high, 6.7 cm wide with a diameter of 
5*5 cm. 

The third specimen of this type Fig. 3, Plate XV) is much smaller 
than the two others, 4.1 cm high, 3.6 cm wide, and 2.8 cm in diameter 
at the opening; the projecting lips are wider here than in the two others. 
Another peculiar feature is formed by two crescent-shaped incisions 
inside, just about 1 cm below the rim, the one opposite Lhe other, in 
appearance like thumb-nail impressions, the one cut in, the other cut 

1 Tliis is doubtless the same color as described by the Chinese under the name 
u yellow” in connection with the jade objects called ts'un%, as will be seen farther on. 
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Figs. 1-3. Jade Images of Earth. 

Figs. 4-5* Marble Symbols serving in the Sacrifices to Earth. 
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out. thus appearing as positive and negative, or in Chinese as yattg 
anti yin ;male and female). The jade of this piece, in a good state of 
preservation, shows only a few small spots possibly caused by chemical 
action underground, and is of a uniform light-green, leaf-color. This is 
a kind of jade much employed in the Han period, and I have full e<in- 
fitlenee in the report given me that this piece has been unearthed from 
a grave of that period. It is a miniature model made at that time from 
the larger specimens of 
the Chou period as rep¬ 
resen Led in Figs. i and 
2. which goes to show 
that much of the orig¬ 
inal ay mholism at¬ 
tached to them was 
then lost. In Si-ngan 
fu where l obtained 
these three objects, they 
are called kangt'ou 7 L e. 
wheel-naves of a char¬ 
iot „ and the people t here 
are unanimous in the 
opinion that they have 
been used as mortuary 
objects in connection 
with the dead, having 
been placed on their 
breast. We shall recog¬ 
nize from a study of the 
ancient texts that this 
information is correct; A13es ' 4 *■ ** r " 

but aside front this purpose, these objects served also .1 most important 
religious function in worship and symbolized the deity of Earth. 

A type corres ponding to our specimen on Plate XV. Fig. 1, is in the 
Bishop collection ! VoL II, p. 103) and has been defined by Dr, Be SHE LL 
as “part of a chariot -wheel nave/' an explanation furnished to him by 
the Kh yii t'u p'u, which, however, as will be seen, is erroneous. Dr. 
Busiiell describes the object as being of nephrite, brown mid black 
mottled with russet spots and patches, the seams and fractures being 
of a dark de&d-oakdeaf color, the whole covered with a russet patina. 
He continues by saying that it is a thick massive object of square 
section, with four oblong sides externally, but with the comers trun¬ 
cated and reduced so as to leave a thick round lip projected at each 
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end5 the interior is uniformly hollowed out into a cylindrical cavity, 
into which the end of the axle would be run. 

Let us first examine the material of the Ku yii t'v j> r u and see on 
what ground the claims of this book arc based. The six specimens 
of this type then;* described arc here reproduced in Figs. 41 -46* They 
are all 1 leaded “Wheel-hubs of the ancient jade chariot,” The latter 
(yti In) was one of the five imperial carriages. The Ku yii i'u pu has 
been written rather carelessly, and faulty characters in it are not infre¬ 
quent. lints, the character bang here used in the word kang-Vou 
"wheel-hub” is unauthorised and not registered in K'ano-hi's Dic¬ 
tionary; it ought to be wang (Giles, hrct cd. 7 No. 12517) nr bang 
(Giles, second ed,, No. 5892). The description accompanying the 
first piece (see text opposite) reads as follows: "The wheel-hub here 
figured is two inches long and 1.5 inches wide. The color of the jade is 
yellow with red spots evenly distributed. All over it is plain 1 and un¬ 
adorned, After careful investigation 1 find that the Book on Chariots 
(Ch'i king) says; ‘Wheel-hubs adorned on the sides with jade* pieces 
were the privilege of the sovereign’s and the princes 1 carriages which 
are identical with the ancient gilded carriages,' There am styles of 
square ones, round ones, hexagonal and octagonal ones. The wheel- 
hubs figured below are all ornaments of the nave of the ancient iade 
carriage. Later than the Han and Wei periods there arc none of this 
kind (i.c. they arc all prior to the 1 Jan dynasty),” 

That this argumentation is weak., is self-evident. Nothing seems 
to lx? known about the Book on Chariots here quoted which Lx not an 
ancient recognized text, but probably a production of the Fung period. 
In the Chou It and U ki r on w hich we are bound to rely for the facts of 
ancient culture, there is no such statement to be found (see below). 
Then while in that quotation the'jade ornaments are referred to the 
gilded carriage (ktn Itt), the author or authors of the Ku yii t'u p'tt 
ascribe them, nevertheless, to the jade carriage (yii lu); these carriages, 
however, were two distinct types, and the jade ornaments could have 
belonged only to the one or to the other, as everything of this sort was 
conscientiously and minutely regulated and nothing left to arbitrary 
choice. The suspicion arises that the mere designation "jade carriage” 
has allured the author to run after this wdli-othe-wisp, 

The jade in Fig. 42 is also stated to be yellow with red spots, and the 
rectangular sides are decorated with bands consisting of hexagons I in 
Chinese: "'sLx-conurcd balls”), a design called “refined and lovable,” 

] The character p'c 'Giles No, 9416) stands hum for p'u (No. 950*41. 

. T The word yu "comer, anule” does not make any sense; I presume that, it [$ 
mistaken for yi ’iaded" The who'? quotation would nut be to the point, if no 
reference to the jade ornaments of the carriages were made. 
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this object being attributed to the Chou period; likewise Fig. 43 which 
is said to be of a pale-blue jade with red and carnation spots. The 
jade in Fig. 44 is lustrous white and slightly red; the piece is hexagonal 
in shape and decorated with a pattern called the iris design (yit Ian ie£n ). 
Similar designs may still lie seen in the ornamental arrangement of 

lattice-work in Chinese 
windows. Tire speci¬ 
men in Fig. 45 b de¬ 
scribed in the meagre 
text joined to it as 
liexagonalj though from 
the drawing it rather 
gives the impress:on of 
being octagonal; it is 
undecorated and of 
lustrous-white red- 
spotted jade. The 
ob ject in Fig. 46, appar¬ 
ently, does not belong 
at all to this class, as 
it is rounded, and not 
square, outside, but il 
is here listed also as a 
wheel-nave described 
as of green red-spotted 
jade with an upper and 
lower band Bled with 
“the pattern of sleep¬ 
ing silkworm cocoons" 
(tsan chih -ut't'rt). 1 So 
far the A"a yii t'tt p*U. 

The Li ki (ed. 
COUVREUR, Vol, II, 
p. 82) says of the big carriage (fa In) only that it was the prerogative of 
the Son of Heaven. There were five kinds of carriages in use at the 
imperial court, the first of which was called jade carriage (yii tu) from 
being adorned with jade (Couvreur, Shu king, p, 353; Biot, Vol. II, 
p. r 482). The text of the Ckmt Is does not make any statement in 
regard to the character of these jade ornaments, and the opinion of the 
commentary that “the extreme ends of the principal parts nf the chariot 
were provided with jade' r is by no means clear (Biot, Ibid.-, p. 122); 

J-See Chinese Pottery of the Han Dynasty, p. 5, 
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and in the chapter where the manufacture of chariots and of the wheel 
and nave in particular is discussed in detail, no mention is made of 
jade. Aside from this, 
it is highly improbable 
for technical reasons 
that jade should have 
been employed in form¬ 
ing the wheel-nave to 
allow the axis to pass 
through, as the mate¬ 
rial is too hard and not 
flexible enough. Then., 
these pieces occur in 
such different lengths 
and shapes that also 
for this reason this 
mode of employment 
must be doubted. 

Fortunately, we 
possess a number of 
bronze wheel-naves 
coming down from 
the Chou period, 
and, if line jade 
pieces in question 
had ever served rhis 
purpose* we should 
expect to find some 
kind of agreement 
in the shape of these 
IWO types differing 
only in their mate- 
rial . Thi s, however, 
is not the case. No¬ 
body will fail to 
recognize in the 
specimens of bronze 
(Plate XVI) a wheel - 
nave, while this in¬ 
terpretation is not 
plausible for the objects in jade. The so-called bronze wheel-hub will 
be better designated as forming the metal mounting of the wooden hub. 


Fig. 4J., 


Pic. 44 
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It consists of three pans, a hollow tube open at one end and dosed at 
ihe Other to admit the end of the axle, a perforated piece curved like a 
how or saddle and a peg surmounted by an animal s (apparently tiger's) 

head with wing-shaped ears,, which 
is stuck through the saddle and tube 
and affords a firm hold to the wooden 
part, inserted into it. It will be rec¬ 
ognized at a glance that, this con¬ 
trivance may serve as an excellent 
protection to the nave, that it is 
efficient and decorative at the same 
time. The saddle-like piece forms 
simultaneously the body of the ani¬ 
mal, the feet of which are conspicu¬ 
ously moulded in front and leave 
two loop-holes for the passage of a 
cord or strap passing through an 
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opening iti the animal's head. The tube has been cast in two halves 
and two hands of scroll-work are laid out on the lower side. On the 
disk in front two frogs and two toads are brought out in flat relief; the 
two latter in circular shape running parallel with the edge-line of the 
circle, and the tivo frogs joining their heads in the centre. Xo doubt, 
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th ^ axrangemejlt was intentional and suggestive of a turning motion of 
these creatures when the wheel moved This one seems to 1 * an excct> 
tumally good specimen, for the four others in our collection are not as 
elaborate and have not the saddle. Two of these have a plain disk, one 

as n chased with scroll-work which is brought out also on lhe mantle 
of the cyhnder ' ln ^agth, they are &, S. 5< 11,5 and 18 cm. The wings 
surmounting the tiger-head are presumably connected with the idea of 
the winged wheel. All these peculiar features show that there is no con¬ 
nection between this type and those pieces of jade which arc amply so 
designated from a very slight outward resemblance. What neither the 
Ah yU t'u p'u nor Dr- Busjtell have tHed to explain, is just this very 
peculiar form of these jade pieces w hich are hollowed out into a tube, but 
quadrangular outside; the bronze wheel-nave mountings are natural] y 
round or eylim hi ad, ft was by no means an easy task to carve a piece 
of jade into this singular shape to which a particular significance must 
have been due, but which lias no meaning and no sense in the purpose 
alleged. The Chinese, surely, would not have wasted so much Labor 
without aim and raintn d'ilrc. 

The so-called jade chariot was reserved for the emperor and used 
by him only on occasions when he offered a sacrifice. Suppose that it 
was the wheel-naves which were adorned with jade fa supposition not 
warranted by any ancient text), and that the objects figured in the 

& fu ? u arc u > be identified with them, how is it that this work 
can figure si* Specimens of this type, that Wu Ta-chTng can even 
produce thirty-six, that one is in the Bishop collection, and three in 
my own, making a total of forty^ix? It is not likely that such a 
number has survived front the time of the Chou when this object must 
have been of greatest rarity and was made but individually for a much 
resj ricted imperial use. The specimens in question have all been found 
in graves, but certainly not in imperial graves. How should it have 
occurred that these objects of an alleged imperial prerogativ e came to 
3hJ Aspersed among the graves of the people who could not have been 
entitled to them? And what was their meaning and purpose in the 
graved lo this question f the speculative theory of the Aw vtt i'u p'u 
does not give any answer. 

This whole theory is absurd and simply based on a misunderstand¬ 
ing which, as we shall see, probably goes back to a definition of the 
dictionary Shuc win which remarks that these objects resemble wheel- 
naves which certainly does not mean that they are such. A friend of 
nunc pursuing ethnological studies in Peking once showed me a knife 
which he had just picked up in a hardware store, and passed k as the 
instrument by means of which the Chinese cut fish into pieces. On 
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inquiring the basis of this information, he said that it was called a fish- 
knife (yu tao), and I was able to explain to him that it derives this name 
merely from its peculiar form, being curved like a fish, and that* for 
the rest, it answers all purposes of a common pocket-knife. The 

authors of the Ku yU t'u p'u 
must have been in a similar 
position, having heard these 
objects popularly called 
“whteel-aaves” and then con¬ 
cluding from this name that 
they really were. 

When I ascertained, that 
this identiricatioa was en¬ 
tirely unfounded, 1 tuegan, 
by reading the Chou U, to 
arrive at the conclusion that 
^ these objects must be rc- 
flE guided as the ancient insignia 
called ts'ung (Giles No. 
12026), and then discovered 
-t-i Lhat. Wu Ta-eh'Sng had 
* ^ reached the same result. 
HL Therefore, 1 now give the 
word to this scholar and pass 
his material and notes in 
review. 

two specimens illustrated in 
Figs, 47-48 are derived from Wu Ta- 
ch'^ng's book and correctly identified 
by him with the ta ts'ung (Giles Xo. 
1 20:6) mentioned in the Chou ti (Riot, 
VoL II, p. 537)* Both are hollow 
cylinders, round inside and square in 
cut outside, with two short projecting 
round necks at both ends; the former 
is plain, without any ornamentation, 
of a dark-coli Ted or dark-green jade with black veins all over, and as 
he says, saturated with mercury; the other piece of a uniformly black 
jade is decorated along the four comers with nine separate rectangular 
fields in relief carvings. The ornamentation in each field is the same; 
two bands consisting of five lines each, two knobs below, and a smaller 
band filled with spirals and groups of five strokes alternately horizontal 
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and vertical. These prominent corner ornaments are called with a 
special name tsu. 1 The protruding ring-shaped necks receive the name 
ski,* a word which is used also 
in the jade tablets called chang 
to denote the triangular point at 
their upper end. Wu Ta-c 11'eng 
recalls the fact that in the Chou 
H twelve inches are ascribed to 
the itt ts'utig, with four inches in 
diameter to the outer rings hav¬ 
ing a thickness of one inch, and 
that it is the emblem of the em¬ 
press, under the name tiei chin 
hung Hj thc venerable object of 
the power of the inner ft. r. 
women's) apartments," corre¬ 
sponding to the chin kuei of the 
emperor. The identification of 
tiaese specimens with this id 
ts*\mg is based on the finding 
that their measurements agree 
with the data of the Chou U. 

Then follow eight yellow 
(snug, here illustrated in Figs. 

49-56, identical with those stated 
in the Chou li as having been 
used for the worship of Earth.* 

It is easy to understand from 
these specimens what the com¬ 
mentaries mean by calling them 
octagonal or rather eight-cor¬ 
nered (pti Jang) whereby the 
earth is symbolized, a notion 
which has given rise lo such gro¬ 
tesque drawings in later days. 4 .. 

Of importance is the definition jar-k Tube, u n-**f. 


1 Gil-ES No. 11590 in this case to be rcail (tv (see farther below). 

* Giles No. 9793: translated by Burr [Voh [ 1 , p, 527.1 arrow or projection, 

3 Compare Biot, Vol. 1 , p. 434 (1 htmng is'uttg li Hi. 

1 GtNGELL has figured one of these on p. 38- which Is drawn as the figure of an 
eight-pointed star (!). The translation of the word d’linj bv “octagonal tablet, 1 ' 
as was the fashion up to now, wilt, of course, have to be dropped; it 13 neither octago¬ 
nal nor a tablet, according to mir way of thinking rmr! speaking. But then there are 
people ready to say that the Chinese language is not ambiguous. It is rather 
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given in the P& ku fvng, the work of Fan Ku who died in 92 a. d.: 
“What is round in the interior ahrl pioyided with teeth outside. 



is called a ts'ung. u Now the six raised rectangles which appear 
in the upper and lower part at each comer in the first yellow ts'ung 

amusing to observe that "ven a scholar of the mould of Wu Ta-cbTng did not un¬ 
derstand the meaning of the -’xpiessioa pa fattg "eight sides'" referring to the really 
existing eighty corners or eight triangular sides around the openings of this object 
which, according to the commentary of the Chau Ii r symbolize the earth. Alluding 
to this statement, our author remarks that all tf’ung existing at present have only 
four sides. and that [t is therefore not appropriate to speak of t-igiiL sides; and in 
another passage, he regret -i that lit has not yet seen the octagonal ones. 
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(Fig* 49) and the six 
raised rectangles in the 
comers of the second 
fjdiifijLf (Fig. 50) are re- 
garded ns “t eeth ’ 1 and 
compared with the 
teeth of a saw. We said 
before that they are 
called by a special des¬ 
ignation Is tty a charac¬ 
ter composed of the 
radical horse and a pho¬ 
netic complement tsk; 
but Clifts 0 K'anc- 
01'feNG explains that it 
must be read isu writ¬ 
ten with radical 1 so for 
silk (Giles No. 11S2S) f 
and til is word isu de¬ 
notes a silk band or 
cord, and because these ob¬ 
jects were wrapped up with 
bands, that name was ap¬ 
plied to them. WtJ Ta- 
CII'knc says, and this seems 
quite plausible, that the 
bands were tied around the 
deep-lying portions between 
the projecting rectangles, so 
that it would follow thf 
word istt refers to the space 
Ik- tween these, and not to 
the rectangles themselves. 
Judging from the character 
of these specimens and the 
traditions regarding the jade 
type /jbn2£, then.: is no doubt 
of their identification. Wu 
Ta-ch'eng furnishes us also 
a clue as to their name 
“chariot wheel-naveby 
making the following intro- 
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doctor)' remark: “The large ones among the ancient jades going under 
the name wheel-naves [bang fou, Giles No. 584a) among the present 

generation are all iden¬ 


tical with the (s' (trig. 
The Shuo -win says: 
The in'it tig is an auspi¬ 
cious jade, eight inches 
big, resembling a wheel- 
nave.' 1 The case is 
therefore very plain. 
The object is likened 
to another similar one; 
it is called after this 
si mils and finally taken 
for the real thing with 
which it is only com¬ 
pared. 

Six further speci¬ 
mens of huang ts'ung , 
varying in length, all 
of yellow jade with rod 
spots, plainly polished 
and unornamented, are 
figured by Wu Ta- 
ch'iing and here reproduced 
in Figs. 51-56. These were 
all doubtless connected with 
the worship of Earth. The 
specimen illustrated in Fig. 
57 Ls not numbered in this 
series, but only tentatively 
defined as a yellow ts'ung. 
because it is also made of 
yellow jade interspersed with 
red spots on all sides; but it 
is. as our author himself 
remarks, different from that 
typt: in that it shows the 
shape of a ring in the exte¬ 
rior as well as in the interior, 
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and he compares it, not very happily, with the opening of the hroiuse 
goblet ku. Then follows a group of twelve ts'ung (Figs, 58 60) defined as 
tsu tsung without further explanation. 
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Five of these are of white, four of dark-green, and only three of yel¬ 
low color. Some are ornamented with + ’ teeth >e as the emblems used in 
the worship of Earth, others bear geometrical band-ornaments in relief; 
others again are ring-shaped and have four undercut rectangles in the 



style of medallions on the outward side. The Chou // (Biot, Vol, II, 
pp. 527. 528) mentions two kinds of tsu fj'iuig, one five inches tong for 
the empress, and another seven inches long for the emperor T both used 
as weight-stones. A silk cord was drawn through the perforation and 
attached to the scale-yard. When, c.jj., silk cocoons were offered to the 
empress, she availed herself of this object in weighing the silk. 1 It is 

1 It is noteworthy that the empress weighs silk by mans of a weight-stone rep¬ 
resenting the image of Earth, Silk is a gift of Earth, and the rearing of silkworms 
and spinning of silk is ascribed by tradition to a woman's initiative. In the modem 
iniptiria] worship, silk is offered in the sacrifice to Earth and buried in the ground, 
a usage restricted to the spirit of Earth (Kokins, Religion in China, p, 31), 
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possible that the one or other of these specimen* has been utilized for 
such a purpose. 

Another series of eight objects, called only ts'ung, is here added, 
four of dark-green, two of white, and two of green and white jade. 
As they arc plain and do not exhibit any forms differing from the 
previous yellow ts'itng, they are not reproduced in this paper. From 
their colors we may infer that they have not been employed in the 
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worship of Earth, but must have served another end; but this question 
is not discussed by our author. 

In the Chou li (Dior, Vbl. II, p, 518), another kind of is'ung is 
mentioned under the name " festooned ts'ting (tnan is'vng) ,' eight inches 
long, which are offered by Lhe feudal princes to the spouse of that 
prince to whom they pay a visit. These apply to princes of the first 
rank, while those of the second and third tanks offer pieces six inches, 
and those of the fourth and fifth rank* piece* four inches in length. 
It is very" possible that types of this kind occur among the is'ung men¬ 
tioned, and this gradation according to rank finds its echo in the vary¬ 
ing sizes of the actual specimens, but it would be in vain to attempt 
here special identifications, as all detailed descriptions of the ancient 
pieces am Lacking, 

We have so far recognized various uses of the jade object called 
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ts'ung. Foremost, it is the symliot of Earth as a deity, it is symbolic- 
of the shape nf the earth which is round in its interior and square on the 
outside; 1 that is, in other words, it represents the real image of the deity 
Earth. In tins case, the jade selected was always of a yellowish tinge 


iSL 




or at least striped or spotted yellowish. A jade object of the same- 
type, but black in color or dark-green with black veins, was the sov¬ 
ereign emblem of the empress; a similar type was used by her as a 

1 Liy N T gan. who died in a. c. i2i, expressed the general view held by ancient 
philosophy with the words: ’"Heaven i.i round, and Earth iii square; the principle 
of Heaven is roundness, and that of Earth squareness' 1 (De Ghoot, The fteSigions 
System of China. Val. VI, p, 1264). 
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scale-weight, anti if ever employed, hy the emperor, it seems to he a 
secondary development by transfer from the female sphere, and there 
is no instance of his ever having made actual use of it in person.' If 
offered as a token of respect by feudal princes, it was only presented by 

them to a princely consort. 
This emblem, therefore, 
has always referred to 
female power. 

But its use is not 
exhausted therewith. It 
also entered into relations 
with the grave and the 
dead. We read in the 
Chan ft that the superin¬ 
tendent of the jade tablets 
at, the imperial court was 
charged with six objects 
of jade to be placed on 
the corpse in the COf&U 
(Biot, VoL I, p. 490). 
One of these was the ob¬ 
ject ts'ung which, as the 
commentary explains, was 
placed on the abdomen of 
the corpse. The circular 
ring-shaped piece of jade 
pi was placed under the 
back and was to symbolize 
Heaven, while the jade 
is'itng, also in this case, 
symbolized Earth. The remaining four jade pieces were emblematic 
of the Four Quarters. The dead person was, accordingly, eonlidcd to 
and protected by the great powers of the universe. The same pow ers 
and influences which had controlled all his thoughts and actions during 
life-time, to which he looked up with a feeling of awe and reverence, 
held sway over him also in the grave. It must be emphasized that the 
images of Heaven and Earth and the Four Quarters, if arranged in 
the coffin, were nut intended as personal amulets to protect or preserve 
the body, as for this end a good number of other objects were avail¬ 
able. but that the idea was implied that man took with him his gods 
into the life hereafter, that he meant to live the other life in the same 

l But also 1 He emperor partakes of th-e nature of Earth (set? below). 
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manner as this one. surrounded by the same gods and worshipping 
them as before. 

This fact will account also tor the comparatively large number of 
these specimens which have survived, and which have all lieen dug up 
from graves. If mv informants at Si-ngan ftt asserted that they have 
been found on the breast of the corpse, this is not a fundamental error 



as the decayed condition of the skeletons and disturbance of the graves 
by earth-slips and other natural causes render it difficult to clearly 
recognizc the original position of the objects. 

The Chou li mentions in two passages {Biot, Vol, I r p* 4*7’ aritl 
Vol. H, p. 52S) another object of jade serving in the sacrifices offered 
to Earth and for the joined sacrifice offered to the Four Venerable 
ones. i.f. the spirits of the Mountains and Rivers. ^ his object is called 
lung kui'i yv li f m. two jade tablets kuti hadng a central foundation, 
the latu-r is a perforated disk from which an appendage resembling in 
shape the tablet kuct emerges at the tipper and at the lower end, the 
whole being cut out of one piece of jade. As the Chinese illustrators 
have preserved a fairly correct drawing of this plain object, I am in 
a position to identify with it two specimens in our collection which 1 
was fortunate enough to acquire. 
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These two objects arc illustrated on Plate XV, Figs. 4-5. The 
material of both is called jade by the Chinese, though, judging from 
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Tub*. It* <i*N*r at I>r»b-Colored 
Jade with a Zone of CUyiih 
Matter. 



their appearance, it rather seems 
to be a species of marble. 1 The 
one (Fig. 4) has a lustrous white 
color and is smoothly polished; 
it is full of earth incrustations 
and corrosions which have par¬ 
tially altered the surface into a 
yellow brown. From the point 
of the upper kuei to that of the 
lower kuei it measures 19 cm in 
length; the diameter of the cir¬ 
cular portion varies from 10.5 to 
12 cm; it is therefore not a per¬ 
fect circle, being larger in width 
than in length. The central per¬ 
foration, however, forms a perfect 
circle with a diameter of 2.5 cm, 
the hole having been drilled from 
both sides. The thickness aver¬ 
ages 2 cm, but in the lower kuei 


•This is also the judgment of Dr. O. C. Farrington, Curator of the Department 
of Geology, Field Museum. 
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it only reaches 1.7 cm. The long sides of the kuei are 2.5 cm long, 
the two ridges 2.2 cm. All edges of the circular portion as well as of 
the two kuei have been chamfered, except the ridge-poles of these 



which are pointed. Altogether, this piece has been worked with great 
care,,and the dimensions have been ascertained and regulated from 
conscientious measuring, and with appliance of rule and compass; a line 
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connecting the two points of the kuei will pass exactly through the 
centre of the circular perforation. 

The same cannot be said of the other piece (Fig. 5, same Plate) 
which looks somewhat grotesque in its clumsy irregularity. The 
connecting-line of the points of the kuei passes here the extreme right 
portion of the inner circle, leaving there a small segment; nor do the 
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Tube. Jib ft'arfj.cit Ycltuw jade, “[wnwalfil h}- Slcrcufy.* 1 


two kuei lie in one vertical zone. It will be seen that the perforation 
(with a diameter of 5.5 an) is not in the centre of the disk with a 
diameter varying between 13 and 3.5.5 cm »1 -t— 1.5 cm thick)* The 

kuei arc very short and of 
irregular shapes, the tides not 
being straight, as in the pre¬ 
ceding piece, but curved. The 
surface- is much decomposed, 
owing to chemical action un¬ 
derground, and has* for the 
greater part, been changed 
into a dark yel low-brown, 
while in some spots, partic¬ 
ularly on the edge, a light 
apple-green of the original 
(?) color is still visible* 

These two objects must 
tie distinguished from those 
previously described; the lat¬ 
ter are real linages of Earth. These, however* are merely symbols 
accompanying the sacrifice, and not objects of worship. Their posi¬ 
tion in the cult is similar to that of the jade tablets which were sent 

along with any official 
presents. It is a symbol 
of rank* the degree of 
rank being expressed by 
the two attached kuei. 
This is evidenced by the 
fact that in the ordinary 
sacrifices to Heaven and 
in the extraordinary 
sacrifices offered to the 
Supreme Ruler Shang-ti a 
similar jade disk was em¬ 
ployed. but set with four 
kuei (Biot, Vol. I* p. 486), 
arranged crosswise* A 
disk, but not perforated* with but one kuei at the upper end, served 
in the sacrifices to the Sun. the Moon, the Planets and Constellations 
(Ibid., p, 488), and a perforated disk to which a cJiang, L c. half of a 
kuei, was attached* served for the sacrifices offered to the Mountains 
anti Rivers, The latter could be used also in ceremonious offering of 
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abides of food to strangers who bad come on a visit. This is suffo 
cirnt proof for the mere 1 representative character of these symbols. 



Fig-. 6S, 
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. Being m possession of the one relating to Earth, I could easily arrange 
tor having reconstructions made of the others which have been executed 
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in plaster in the Field Museum and are here reproduced on Plate 
XVII. 1 

The deity of Barth occupies a prominent place in the religion of the 
ancient Chinese and yields in importance only to Shang-ti, "the Em¬ 
peror Above/’ the ruler of Heaven. It is simply called Vv and some¬ 
times ti "Earth" and frequently characterized by the attribute iwv t 
meaning a sovereign* The sex is not expressed by this word; a sharp 
distinction between male and female deities docs not occur in the 
oldest religious concept of China where anthropomorphic notions were 
but weakly developed. Primarily, Earth was neither a distinctively 
female nor a distinctively male deity , but rather sexless; nevertheless, 
it falls under the category of yin, the negative, dark, female principle, 
as already indicated in the Book of Mutations (IT Irug) where the 
notion of yin its defined as the action of Earth (yrii ti ftiw). ll i-i cer¬ 
tainly doubtful whether the word yin conveyed in the beginning a 
clear sex-notion whieh may be regarded as a philosophical abstraction 
of later times: but there is no doubt that the combination yin yang 
signified the combined action of Heaven and Earth in the production 
and transformation of beings, or the creative power of these tw r o great 
forces. Ill the sacrifices to the deity Earth, all paraphernalia are derived 
from the sphere of yin, and the jade image of ihe deity symbolizing its 
shape doubtless partakes also of the character of the female element. 

It has been emphasized that only under the Han dynasty (u, c, 
2o6 a* d.) the word him adopted the meaning of “princess, em¬ 

press," and that first in a hymn of that period the deity Earth is con¬ 
ceived of as female and is designated definitely as ** the fertile mother. 2 
Only as late as under the Emperor Wu (u* C. 140-S7), the cult of the 
Impress Earth is instituted at Fen-yin where she was adored under the 
statue of a woman, 1 But this action does not prove that the deity has 
been considered a male previously; it only means the termination of a 
long-continued development, the final official sanction manifestly 
expressed by this imperial approval of a general popular feeling pre¬ 
sumably cherished for centuries. An important deity occupying to 
a large extent the minds of the i^eople does not change in a day from a 

1 Tin.- Ku yii p’K (Ch, 8“ 10} p ves a wonderfully rich selection of t 3 w.se four 
symbols in iilS varieties decorated with all sorts of impossible ornaments, . It would 
be a. waste of time to discuss these bold forgeries of the Sung sjeriod. _ No ancient 
lent nor any of the cider c omm entaries contain a word about these pieces having 
over boon decorated. In the symbols 0f Earth, the faux pm lias, been committed 
of drawing instead of the circular perforated disk a solid quad marie; of course, also 
the flung artists knew that the earth was square,, — nsaii du sublime aw nrfifidr ti 
ay a pas ttn pas. 

>W. Gxcac, Religion und Kultms der Chimin, p, js- 

l CnA¥ANNES, Le T'ai Chan, p, 5*4. 
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Fig. i„ Emblem serving in Sacrifices to Heaven. 

Fig. a. Emblem in Sacrifices to Sun, Moon, Ptanets and CoiistelEatio-ns, 
•’■g. .1- Emblem in Sacrifices to the Mountains and Rivera. 
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male into a female, nor can it be all of a sudden proclaimed as a female, 
unless it was imbued with such latent qualities in j>opular imagination 
which gradually led to this end with forcible logic. We are therefore 
bound to assume that female elements and characteristics must have 
been slumbering in the conception of this deity ages before the time of 
the Han. 

A sharp distinction must be made, at the outset, between the deity 
of Earth (fa) and the Spirit of the Soil (she). The latter has been 
made the subject of a very remarkable and fruitful study by Prof, 
t havaxnks . 1 The Spirit of the Soil is a decidedly male god of partially 
anthropomorphic concept; but it is a god restricted in power as to space 
and to time, it is a god of territorial groups, of social communities 
occupying a more or less limited area of the soil. There is a complex 
system of an official hierarchy of a plurality of gods of the soil graduated 
according to rank and power. The individual families harbor their 
god of the soil, the territorial communities have their own, the terri¬ 
torial officials have their own, and the feudal lords and the emperor 
have their own. The imperial god of the soil is, so to speak, the partic¬ 
ular property of the dynasty, and his power vanishes with the extinction 
of the latter. The new' rising dynasty chooses a new god of the soil 
of its own by erecting to him a new altar, and neutralizes the action of 
his predecessor by building an enclosure around his altar. The gods 
of the soil, accordingly, are individual gods of a local and temporary 
existence connected with the coeval living owmers of the soil, living 
and dying with them. 

The deity of Earth, however, is infinite in space and time. It 
comprises the totality of the entire known earth, the limits of which 
were unknown; it is permanent and eternal like Heaven, and the 
second great cosmic power of nature acting in harmony with Heaven 
towards the welfare of the whole creation. It is an almighty great 
abstract deity like Heaven and the object of veneration and worship 
on the part of the people, and in particular of the emperor, through 
all generations. It is the telluric deity, whereas the Spirit of the Soil 
merely shares the function of a terrestrial tutelary genius. 

Chavannes (/. e. t p. 524) has adopted the point of view that the 
sacrifice to Earth does not go back to times of a great antiquity, and 
that only since the time of the Han Emjjeror IV u the dualistic cult 
of Heaven and Earth has assumed a prodigious importance. I am 
inclined to think that such a view cannot be upheld. 

The dual concept of Heaven and Earth as the deified omnipotent 
powers of nature seems to me to have formed an essential constituent 

‘Lc Dieu du Sol dans la Chine antique, in his book Le Tai Chan, pp. 437 e t stq. 
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of the most ancient religious notions of the t hincse. As warily as in 
the Shu king (Chou situ, T'ai shift shaug, I. y, ed. Couvrkl r. p. 1 7 *) 
we read m the beautiful speech of II « IlflMg- “Heaven and Earth arc 
like hthrr and mothrr of all beings, and of all lyings, it is man alone who 
is endowed with reason. X\ho excels in intelligence and sagacity, is 
made the supreme sovereign; the supreme sovereign is the father and 
the mother of the nation/' 1 In this text, Heaven and Barth are char* 
acterned as living creative farces comparable to the propagating 
faculty of a father and mother. The Chinese have certainly noL 
yet spoken directly of the “ Mother Earth' in those early days, but 
what is apparent is the fact that the idea of Earth being or acting like 
a mother was subconsciously latent in their minds, ami that the em* 
peror partakes not otilv of the nature of Heaven hut also of Earth. 

And then the passage in the Li ki (IX, I, 21 * ed. Couvrel r, \ol, 
I, p. 587; Legge, Vd, I, p. 425): “The sacrifices to Earth were made 
to honor the beneficent actions of Earth (ft); for Earth (ft) carries all 
beings, while Heaven holds the constellations suspended. We derive 
wealth from Earth/ we derive the regulation of our labors from Heaven. 
For this reason, we honor Heaven and love Earth, and we there!ore 
teach Lite people to return them thanks." The relations of the people, 
1. t. the fanners, to these two factors upon which they depended for 
their existence muld not have been better expressed; they honored 
Heaven and loved Earth, as they honored their father and loved their 
mother, and therewith the farmer's emotional religion was bound up. 
It was a wide-spread deep-rooted national sentiment, it was a subject 
of instruction, the key-note of the lessons given to the people. 

In “the Doctrine of the Mean" [Chung yung), the word it occurs 
constantly as the correlative of t'ien, the phrase T'un Ti "Heaven and 
Earth" being now the eotnt>onent parts, and now the great powers, 
of the universe, as a duplication of nature, producing, transforming, 
completing/ It has been said that Chinese religion does not know of 

! Com pan? Vi king tShvo kua chmn, 10}: "Kirn is Heaven and is therefore 
called the father; kun is Earth and L therefore culled the mother." 

’ The philosopher Wang Gh'unc (first certtmy a d.) nvs likewise: “The emperor 
treats ] Iea veti like his father and Earth like his mot her. In aecorda nee with human 
customs, he practises filial piety, which accounts lor the sacrifices to Heaven and 
Earth." (Fount, Lun Hflng, Part I. p, 517-) This symbolism penetrated the whole 
lif t ui the sovereign. The rectangular wooden body on which his elianot rested 
represented the E.rth, and the dreular shape of the umbrella planted on the chariot 
represented Heaven; the wheels with their thirty spokes symbaUafid sun ami moon, 
.ind the twenty-eight partitions of the umbrella the stars (Blffl. Vol. II, p. 

» L e. it is the giver of all earthly goods produced by the soil. Hence, in a passage 
of the lun yii (Lecce, The Chinese Classics, VoL I, p. 168), the word I'u “earth 
assumes the meaning uf comfort, worldlilVSS, of which Orllv the ave rage small- 
minded man thinks, whereas the superior man aspires for good qualities. 

* Lecce, The Chinee Classics, Vol. I, pp- 4bi. 
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a creation or creator; this saying should be thus formulated, that there 
is no creation myth preserved to us in. the Chinese traditions. These 
have been handed down by practical philosophers or scholars who 
hardly took an interest in the religious notions and Legends of die 
masses. We therefore have merely a one-sided and biased version 
of their religion abridged and curtailed after an eclectic method stamp¬ 
ing out everything that did not fit the Confttdan system. A number 
of passages in the 17 king will allow the inference that there has been 
an ancient idea of Heaven and Earth having created the universe by 
their combined action. Even the mast ancient texts express them¬ 
selves in an abstract style of dignified philosophic speech which docs 
not reflect the people's language. It will not be a heresy to imagine 
that in popular thought this process was simply conceived of as a 
parallel to the human act of generation, as so universally found 
among many primitive peoples, and this presumption will adequately 
account for the dropping into high literature of such comparisons of 
Heaven and Earth with father and mother, 1 

It is difficult to see why Chavannes denies that a regular cult was 
devoted to Earth in the same way as to Heaven, King Suan in the 
Shi king (Lecce, VoL II, p- 5-29) presents his offerings to the Powers 
above and below, and then buries them. The Li ki (Wang eftih III, 
n; ed. Cot 1 vhEUr, Vol. t, p. 2&y) says expressly that the Son of Heaven 
sacrifices to Heaven and Barth (, I'mt it) . The Chou li (Biot, Vo] r 1 , 
p. 4^7 and Vol, II, p. 52S) mentions the perforated circular jade piece 
with a kuti attached at the upper and lower ends, described above, 
which serves in the sacrifices to Earth. The archaeological finds 
exhibiting a jade image of Earth and a jade symbol used in the sacrifices 
in its honor point in. the same direction and afford a still weightier 
evidence. One of the crimes of the last tyrant of the Shang dynasty 
was that he sacrificed neither to Heaven nor to Earth, nor to the 
souls of liis ancestors king, ed, Couvreer. p, tSi). It was and 
is only the emperor wffin possessed the privilege of sacrificing to Heaven 
and Earth, and hence it is clear that Earth ranked with Heaven on the 
same level, that they were correlate to each other, and that the cult 
and the sacrifice devoted to the deity of Barth was of just as great 
importance as that to Heaven. 

Also at the present time, the emperor stands in Lhe same relation 
to Eartli as to Heaven, In prayer to both, he styles himself a “subject J h 

1 This point of view has been rejected by Plath (Die Religion und der Cultus dcr 
alterl ChinOdL'il. Part I, p. ^7) on the ground of objections the validity of which I 
fail to see. His interpretation that the term n father and mother " merely refers to 
parental care, and that therefore the sovereign is called father and mother of the 
people, is the mere outcome of a rational subjectivism which is not borne out by the 
Wording and thoughts of the Chinese texts. 
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but only to these, and not to any other spirit. 1 The spirits of the 
great mountains and rivers are treated in the ritual by the emperor as 
ministers subject to him. 

In the Chung yung i Legge, Chinese Classics. Yol. I, p. 404) Con¬ 
fucius says; ' By the ceremonies of the sacrifices to Heaven and Earth 
i kirio she) they served God {Skang-ti), and by the ceremonies of the 
ancestral temple they sacrificed to their ancestors. He who under¬ 
stands tiie ceremonies of the sacrifices to Heaven and Earth, and the 
meaning of the several sacrifices to ancestors, would find the govern¬ 
ment of a kingdom as easy as to look into his palm!” As Legge under- 
stands, the service of one being, God, was the object of both these 
ceremonies. Would it mean that in the view of Confucius at least, 
Earth was also subject to the Supreme Ruler? 1 The difficulty arising 
from the Chinese texts is to decide whether such notions spring up 
from popular religion or arc the outcome of individual philosophical 
speculation. 

Though the god or gods of the Soil and the deity of Earth are two 
distinct types moving on opposite lines of thought, there arc neverthe¬ 
less mutual points of contact in the cult rendered to them and ideas 
fusing from the one into the other, for, after all, the god of the soil 
invariably roots in the ground which is part of the earth. Of chief 
interest to us with reference to the present subject is the image under 
which the god of the Sod was revered* The material of which it was 
matte was common stone in distinction from the- nobler substance 
of jade reserved for Earth. This shows the wide gulf separating the 
two in general estimation. Jade is the- product of earth, hut at the 
same time the essence of Heaven perfected under supernatural influ¬ 
ences. Stone is simply a species of earth and the- most solid object 
found within the domain of things created by the soil; it was therefore 
selected as the material to figure the spirit of the Soil.* Though there 
is no doubt that these images go back to a great antiquity, there is 
no description given of them earlier than in 705 a. i». It was then 
proposed to make them five feet long < which is the number corresponding 
in Earth * and two feet wide (two camspondmg to the female principle 

EdkiN', Religion in China, p. 31. 

: The passage has been one of j<f«U controversy among the Chinese com rnentu tors. 
Tfr overcome the difficulty, it has boon proposed fry some that the won! Hou-i‘u " the 
sovereign Earth” has been suppressed for the sake of brevity after Jijj-.fi, and 
they accordingly translate. M By the sacrifices kin#, they did homage to the Ruler 
Above, by the sacrifices sh?. to Earth,” a view adopted by Coityheur iL-es quatre 
livres, p. 44,i.—If J. Ross (The Orijdnal Reli^on of China, p. 65) infers from this 
sentence that God i> thu* removed to a greater distance from man, and approached 
through the risiblt media of Heaven and Earth, this is too rational an explanation 
and no longer in agreement with Chinese thought. 

, Chavaxj£E!S, Lo T'ai Chan, p. 477. 
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vifi); i1il j upper part should be rounded oil to symbolize the birth of 
the beings; the basis was to be made square to symbolize Barth' half 
of its body should be sunk into the ground that it may rtxit in the 
earth, in such a way that the parts underground and above are of 
equal size. Under the Sung 1960 1279 a. d.) this regulation was still 
in force, and we hear that the stone was shaped like a bell, 1 The 
image of the god of the Soil was accordingly based on a geometrical 
construction like that of the deity of Earth; in a twofold manner, it 
partakes of the nature of Earth, in the symbolism of the figures five 
ant! two, and in the square form of the basis derived front the idea 
of the square shajK? of the earth. It deviates from the image of Earth 
in the crude material chosen, in its much larger size, in I wring solid 
(not hollowed out), and in its stationary character by which it is fixed 
in a definite place, half under the soil and half above it, to indicate its 
relations to the land and to the inhabitants of it. 

In the Ceremonies called /eng anti shun performed cm the summit 
and at the foot of the T'abshan, the sacrifice ftoig was addressed to 
Heaven, and the sacrifice j/*an to Earth, These sacrifices were per¬ 
formed for the first time in b, C. 110, The altar on which the sacrifice 
to Heaven was performed consisted of a circular terrace fifty feet in 
diameter and nine feet in height. The ceremony shun in honor of 
Earth took place on an '‘octagonal” altar, a phenomenon analogous 
to the "octagonal" image of Earth. The offerings were buried in 
the soil in a ph dug for this purpose to reach the subterranean deity, 
while those for Heaven were burned on a scaffold to be carried above 
by the smoke, 3 

The word “octagonal"" must not be understood in the sense that a 
horizontal cut made through the altar was a figure with eight sides; 
it was a rectangular block of earth, a solid with two square and four 
rectangular faces; the Chinese expression merely arises from the eight 
comers or angles. This condition of affairs we may infer from the 
description of this altar which was gilded on the upper face and painted 
on each of its four sides with the color appropriate to that particular 
direction, 1. e t green for the east, red for the 5011 Lh, white lor the west, 
and black for the north. 1 And an altar of the same construction was 
dedicated, at the epoch of the Han, to the great god of the Soil who had 
fits quarters in the imperial palace; with the only difference that the 
earth on the top of the ahar was yellow, 4 In all these cases, the altar 
derives its shape from the object of worship and indeed coincides in 
appearance with the image of the deity itself. 


1 Compare CbavaSnes, L<- T'at Ch.m., [>. +7H. 
3 Chav asses, I. p. 19s. 


■Chayanse*, f, c., p. it. 
1 lbid. t p. 451. 
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The same ideas still pervade modem China. In the temple of 
Agriculture (Sim Nung fan) in Peking, north of the ground where the 
emperor ploughs in the spring, there is a square terrace, five feet high, 
and fifty feet on each side, from which the ceremonies of ploughing are 
watched; there arc further two rectangular altars there devoted to the 
spirits of Heaven and Earth, respectively. In the T&i Miao, the 
ancestral temple of the imperial family, there is still the altar to the 
spirits of land and grain, fifty-two feet square and four feet high, built 
of white marble; the terrace is laid with earth of five colors, distributed 
in the above mentioned way among the cardinal points, yellow being 
in the centre. The inner wall is 764 feet lung, and is built with bricks 
glazed in different colors on each of its four sides, according to position. 

It is of great interest to note the manner in which the image of 
Earth has been reconstructed in the Imperial temple of Earth (Ti fan) 
of the present dynasty. In the Huang rffao li k't fu shih 1 (Hi, 1, 
p. 22 b) it is -stated that the image in use there is the huang tfung 
with reference to the passage in the Chou li quoted at full length 
with the commentate rial annotations that yellow represents the color 
of Earth, and that the is'ung is square. Consequently, in the 
K'ien-hmg epoch T all stress was laid on these two features,— 
yellow and square, and on this basis, an ideal reconstruction was 
attempted by mere intuition. The result is shovm in Fig. 70, 
reproducing the wood-cut of the huang tfung in the imperial 
Code of Rituals. It is, as described in the teat, quadrangular, 
some four inches and somewhat more in diameter, seven-tenths of an 
inch thick in the centre and two-tenths of an inch thick along the 
edges, the upper edge being convex, and the Lower side having the 
shape of a segment (the figure is certainly misdrawn in order to show 
the appearance of this lower side). “The ornaments," it is said, 
~are like mountain-formations, also they serve in symbolizing Earth." 
The unilateral arrangement of this pattern is curious. Sentiment 
may have prevailed that the bare quadrangular yellow’ jade piece 
was, after all, insufficient to be a worthy representative of the deity* 
and may have suggested the addition of this hill ornament. 

On the imperial Altar of the Tutelary Deities of the Soil and the 
Harvest (She Tsi fan) of the present dynasty, the two arc worshipped 
under jade images consisting of a quadrangular solid foundation to 
the Upper and lower end of which a &uW is attached (Hang kuti vu ti, see 

1 A finely illustrated handbook describing the objects of t3ie cult and (he state 
paraphernalia of the reigning dynasty, drawn up by order of the Emperor K icn- 
lung m 175,9, and revised in 1766 (see A, Wyuib, Notes on Chinese Literature 
p, 75 ), A copy of this rare and important work was procured by me for the John 
Crerar Library ot Chicago {No. sty); another copy is preserved' in mv collection 
in the American Museum, New York. 
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p r 139). In the Huang ch'tio li k'i t'u sfrik (Ch. r. p. 35 b) where the 
two are sketched, it is stated that the Chou li does not mention any 
jade devices devoted to those two gcds, and that this usage goes back 
to the ritual established in the K'ai-yttan period (713741 a. d.) of the 
T’ang dynasty. The regulations of the Emperor K"ten-lung provide 
for the Great Cod of the Soil (Tui She) an image of white jade with 
yellow stripes “to symbolize the virtues (forces) of Earth 7 ' ifw t 2 ). 




Ffc. to, 



Jail-C Ifiliiitc ot Earth in Itir TffltpJf of Etrlh, Peking (-from UuitHf fk*OOti k'i J'h jJtj'Jt}. 


and for the Great God of the Harvest ( T'ai Tsi) an image of green 
jade, u because green implies the idea of budding/* Both pieces are 
much the same in shape, except that the foundation of the latter is 
square, while that in the image of the Cod of the Soil is shaped like the 
image of Earth in the Ti-t'an (Fig* 70) without the bill-ornaments. 
The kuei attached are the same as in the ancient Chou specimens 
(Plate XV, Figs. 4 and 5). The sides of the central squares measure 
three inches in length and three-tenths inch in thickness, while the 
points of the kuei are only two-tenths of an inch thick and their sides 
somewhat thicker. The symbolism expressed by the formation of 
Lhese two images is clear: the square nucleus is emblematic of Earth; 
the pointed kuei is an emblem of male potency and fertility and there¬ 
fore connected also with the worship of the Spring (see below). 

The la ts'ung w hich was the jade emblematic of the power of the 
empress at the time of the Chou period and the ft ttang ts'ung which was 
the image of the deity Earth, give us occasion to grasp the meaning 
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of an interesting group of pottery which has apparently derived its 
peculiar shape from those jade objects. A specimen of this group, 1 
had already figured in “Chinese Pottery of the Han Dynasty" on 
Plate XIII (p. 60) when I was under the impression that this cylindrical 
vessel was related to the type of granary urn. Haring now made a 
new most comprehensive collection of Chou and Han potteiy for the 
Field Museum which contains a good many types heretofore unknown, 
I can here introduce on Plate XVIII a gray unglazed quadrangular 
jar with loose cover (28.2 cm high and 13.5 cm wide) which bears 
two large characters painted white 1 in ancient script, reading ku tou 
“grain vessel." I cannot discuss in this connection, as we do not 
deal here with the subject of pottery, why this jar is classed among the 
tou or tazza. But for two other reasons, this inscription is of great 
significance to us, as it reveals that the object of this urn was to be 
filled with grain to sene as food for the inmate of the grave. Grain 
is the gift of the deity Earth, and the Spirit of Harvest (IIou tsi ) was 
the natural outgrowth of the Spirit of the Soil. And this may account 
for the reason why an attempt is made to imitate in this piece of pottery 
the jade image of Earth. We see here the same short straight neck in 
the centre of the upper surface leaving room for four comers as in the 
jade image. The four walls are sloping inward at their lower ends 
so that the bottom is narrow. 

At the time of the Sung dynasty, we find a class of vessels displaying 
a still more striking resemblance to the jade type. Four of these pieces 
from our collection are selected here for illustration (Plates XIX and 
XX). In the first two pieces, the coincidence is perfect, for here we 
have the eight comer-pieces, rectangles moulded in relief and a “tooth" 
in each of them. There is not only a straight neck over the opening, 
but also one of identical shape set on the bottom, so that in outward 
appearance these two pieces exactly agree with the jade ts'ung. They 
are, of course, square in cut, though the comers inside have been 
chamfered, probably with some intention to reach a closer similarity 
with the originals. The one in Fig. 1, Plate XIX (28 cm X 13.5 cm), 
is covered with a finely crackled buff-colored heavy glaze; the other in 
Fig. 2 (24.5 X 10 cm) is glazed gray with a slight yellowish tinge; both 
have presumably been made in the kilns of Ju-chou. s 

The piece of Sung pottery in Fig. 1, Plate XX (28.5 cm X 11 cm), 
is remarkable in that the yellowish tinge is more intense in the glaze, 
and that thus its relation to Earth is more forcibly brought out. On 

1 There is a goodly number of unglazcd Han pottery with ornaments and inscrip¬ 
tions painted on in white, red ami black paints. 

, Bushell. Description of Chinese Pottery, p. 40 (London. 1910). 
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han Pottery Quadrangular jar. with Inscription "Grain vessel." its 
Shape imitating the Image of Earth. 
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Sung Glazed Pottery Vases Shaped into the Image of Earth. 
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Suno Glazed Pottery Vases Shaped into the image of Earth. 
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each of the four sides, the pa-kua, the eight mystical trigrams for 
divination, are brought out on panels sunk into the surface. It is 
conceivable that the ancient “teeth” could be supplanted by the more 
popular figures of the trigrams. But the original character is also here 
preserved in the rim on which the bottom stands. This one is want¬ 
ing in the fourth piece on Plate XX, Fig. 2 (17 cm X 11.5 cm), which 
has a plain square bottom and its four sides decorated with a continual 
svastika pattern in relief; for the rest, its shape is related to the pre¬ 
ceding pieces. 

It is not known for which purpose jars of this type were employed. 
There is, however, in the Fang-shih mo p'u (Ch. 3, p. 4 b; published by 
Fang YC-lu in 1588) the figure of a vase supposed to be of jade and 
belonging to the same type as described. On the surface of it, the 
three characters shih (Giles No. 9958) Is'ao p'ing, “Vase for the 
plant shih" arc inscribed. This is a species of Achillea , the stalks 
of which were used in ancient times for the purpose of divination, 
mentioned in the Shi king , Chou li and Li ki (Bretschneider, Botan- 
icon Sinicum, Part II, p. 244). No explanation of this piece is given. 
Wu Ta-ch'dng figures a small quadrangular jade vase of this type 
built up in four sections which he calls fang li , or by a popular name 
(jm ming) shih ts'ao li . 1 It therefore seems that a popular belief appears 
to exist which connects these jars with the practice of divination; it 
is i>crhaps presumed that the stalks of the plant were preserved in 
them. As far as I know, there is no record to this effect in the ancient 
texts. At all events, this point of view deserves attention, in case the 
material will increase in the future. The possible employment for 
divination might account also for the application of the pa kua on the 
above mentioned jar. Wu has unfortunately not examined his speci¬ 
men and devotes no comment to it; I do not feel authorized to say how 
old it may be, but can say only that it is old, as Wu would not have 
included it in his collection otherwise. It thus presents the missing 
link between the Chou jade images of Earth and the Han and Sung 
pottery pieces, in that it is a jade vessel of the “Earth” type. The 
legend on our Han jar, “grain vessel,” is of principal importance, 
for it is a contcm|x>raneous interpretation and proves the typological 
unity of this whole series. 

•This word is written with a character (not in Giles) composed of the classifier 
yu and li “strength." It is explained in K'ang-hi after the Shuo win as “a stone 
ranking next to jade." 
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2. Jade Images and Symbols of the Deity Heaven 

There are three kinds of annular jade objects, called pi (Giles 
No. S958), yuan (No. 15757) and huan (No. 5043). The former is a 
disk with a round perforation in the centre, the two latter are rings. 
The difference between the three is explained in the dictionary Erh \<a: 
“If the flesh (#. e. the jade substance) is double as wide as the 
perforation (hao), it is called pi; if the perforation Is double as wide as 
the jade substance, it is the ring ytian; if the perforation and the jade 
substance arc equally wide, it is a ring of the kind huan” This is a 
good point for guiding collectors in defining their specimens, although, 
as measurements on actual specimens show, these definitions are by 
no means exact, but to be taken cum grano salis. The Chinese, also, 
determine these three groups from the general impression which they 
receive from the relative proportions of the dimensions of the ring and 
the perforation. 

The definition that the jade disk pi symbolizes Heaven, is first given 
by Chenc. K'ANG-CH'fcNG of the second century a. d. in his commentary 
to the C hou li (Biot, Vol. I. p. 434)- The Shuo win states only that pi 
is an auspicious jade and a round implement; of dictionaries, the Yti 
pint by Ku V e-wang (523 a. d.) is the first to register the entry: 
“an auspicious jade to symbolize Heaven.” All Chinese archaologists 
of later times have adopted this explanation. A singular j>osition 
is taken by Pan Ku in his work Po hu I'uitg who says: “The pi is 
round on the outside which symbolizes Heaven, and square inside 
which symbolizes Earth." Thus, he is quoted in K'ang-hi’s Diction¬ 
ary, but this is only a clause culled from a longer exposition. If we turn 
to the edition of the Po hu / ung in the Han IVei Is ung shu , we find in 
Ch. 3, p. 17 as follows: “The pi which is used in soliciting the services of 
talented men is that kind ol pi which is square in the centre and round 
in the exterior. It svmbolizcs Earth, for the action of Earth is jicacc- 
ful by producing all objects of wealth, and hence the pi is fitted to 
enlist talent. The square centre is the square of the female jjower 
(yin it fang) ; the round exterior is the female principle yin attached to 
the male principle yang. The female power is flourishing in the in¬ 
terior; hence its shape is found in the interior, and its scat is in the 
centre. Therefore, this disk implies the shape of Heaven and Earth 
and is employed in accordance with this. The interior square sym¬ 
bolizes Earth, the exterior circle symbolizes Heaven.” Also Li Slim- 
ch6n, the author of the Pen ts'ao kang mu , speaks of such circular pi 
with square central perforations; but, as far as I know, jade disks of 
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such description have not yet turned up. If they existedand there 
is no reason to doubt the correctness of Pan Ku’s statement,— they 
were certainly not identical with the jade disks pi having a round 
perforation and representing only the image of Heaven. The clue to 
their meaning is given by Pan Ku with the words that the services of 
talented men were enlisted with them; in other words, they were tokens 
of reward, or plainly money, and we thus come to the surprising result 
that they coincided in shape with the well-known Chinese copjxjr 
coins {cash). For this reason, we have to take up this matter again 
in speaking of the subject of jade money. 

The sovereigns of the Chou and Han dynasties were accustomed 
to make contributions to the funeral of deserving princes and states¬ 
men by presenting them with coffins, grave-clothes, jades and other 
valuables for burial. The bestowing of the jade disk pi on the minister 
Huo Kuang, together with pearls and clothing adorned with jade for 
his grave, is mentioned in the Ts'icn I/an shu (De Groot, The Religious 
System of China, Vol. II, p. 410); but not “emeralds,” as there trans¬ 
lated, as these were unknown to the Chinese in the Han period. In the 
Old World, the emerald occurs only in Egypt and in the Urals, and its 
occurrence in India or Burma is not well authenticated (Max Bauer, 
Precious Stones, London, 1904, p. 317). The Chinese made its ac¬ 
quaintance only in .recent times from India; in the “Imperial Dictionary 
of Four Languages,” it is called isic-mu-lu (Manchu niowarimbu weke 
“greenish stone”) corresponding to Tibetan mar-gad and Mongol 
markat, both the latter derived from Sanskrit marakata, which itself is 
a loan word from Greek smaragdos; to the same group belongs the 
Persian sumurrud , to which the Chinese word seems to be directly 
traceable. 

As jade was a valuable gift, it was also a valuable offering to the 
gods. We saw that it was offered to the great deities of Heaven and 
Earth. But on im{>ortant occasions it was given to other gods too, 
especially to the gods of the rivers, if their assistance was invoked for 
the success of an enterprise. When, under the reign of P’ing Rung 
(b. c. 557-532), the two states Tsin and Ts'i were at war, the troops 
of Tsin were obliged to traverse the Yellow River. Sun-yen, holding 
two pieces of precious jade attached to a red cord, invoked the Spirit 
of the River in the following words: “Huan, the king of Ts'i, full of 
confidence in his fortresses and defiles, proud of the multitude of his 
people and soldiers, has rejected our amity and destroyed the treaties 
of peace concluded with us; he annoys and tyrannizes the state of 
Lu. Hence, the last of your servants, our prince Piao is going to lead 
the army of the vassals to punish him for his insolence. I, Yen, his 
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2. Jade Images and Symbols of the Deity Heaven 

There are three kinds of annular jade objects, called pi (Giles 
No. 8958), ytian (No. 13757) and huan (No. 5043). The former is a 
disk with a round perforation in the centre, the two latter are rings. 
The difference between the three is explained in the dictionary Erh ya: 
“If the flesh (1. c. the jade substance) is double as wide as the 
pcrforation {hao), it is called pi; if the jjerforation is double as wide as 
the jade substance, it is the ring yUan; if the perforation and the jade 
substance are equally wide, it is a ring of the kind huan." This is a 
good point for guiding collectors in defining their specimens, although, 
as measurements on actual specimens show, these definitions are by 
no means exact, but to be taken cum grano sal is. The Chinese, also, 
determine these three groups from the general impression which they 
receive from the relative proportions of the dimensions of the ring and 
the perforation. 

The definition that the jade disk pi symbolizes Heaven, is first given 
by Ch£ng K’ANG-cu'feNG of the second century a. d. in his commentary 
to the C hou li (Biot, Vol. I, p. 434). The Shuo wen states only that pi 
is an auspicious jade and a round implement; of dictionaries, the Yii 
pien by Ku Ye- WANG (523 a. d.) is the first to register the entry: 
“an auspicious jade to symbolize Heaven.” All Chinese archeologists 
of later times have adopted this explanation. A singular position 
is taken by Pan Ku in his work Po hu t'ung who says: “The pi is 
round on the outside which symbolizes Heaven, and square inside 
which symbolizes Earth.” Thus, he is quoted in Kang-hi’s Diction¬ 
ary, but this is only a clause culled from a longer exposition. If we turn 
to the edition of the Po hu l ung in the Han Wei ts'ung shu, we find in 
Ch. 3 > P* 17 ^ follows: “The pi which is used in soliciting the services of 
talented men is that kind of pi which is square in the centre and round 
in the exterior. It symbolizes Earth, for the action of Earth is peace¬ 
ful by producing all objects of wealth, and hence the pi is fitted to 
enlist talent. The square centre is the square of the female power 
(yin If fang)\ the round exterior is the female principle yin attached to 
the male principle yang. The female power is flourishing in the in¬ 
terior; hence its shape is found in the interior, and its seat is in the 
centre. Therefore, this disk implies .the shape of Heaven and Earth 
and is employed in accordance with this. The interior square sym¬ 
bolizes Earth, the exterior circle symbolizes Heaven.” Also Li Shih- 
cnfe.\, the author of the Pin ts'ao hang mu, speaks of such circular pi 
with square central perforations; but, as far as I know', jade disks of 
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such description have not vet turned up. If they existed,— and there 
is no reason to doubt the correctness of Pan Ku's statement.— they 
were certainly not identical with the jade disks pi having a round 
perforation and representing only the image of Heaven. The clue to 
their meaning is given by Pan Ku with the words that the services of 
talented men were enlisted with them; in other words, they were tokens 
of reward, or plainly money, and we thus come to the surprising result 
that they coincided in shape with the well-known Chinese copper 
coins (cash). For this reason, we have to take up this matter again 
in speaking of the subject of jade money. 

The sovereigns of the Chou and Han dynasties were accustomed 
to make contributions to the funeral of deserving princes and states¬ 
men by presenting them with coffins, grave-clothes, jades and other 
valuabies for burial. The bestowing of the jade disk pi on the minister 
Huo Kuang, together with pearls and clothing adorned with jade for 
his grave, is mentioned in the Ts'icn Ilan shu (De Groot, The Religious 
System of China, Vol. II, p. 410); but not ‘‘emeralds,” as there trans¬ 
lated, as these were unknow’n to the Chinese in the Han period. In the 
Old World, the emerald occurs only in Egypt and in the Urals, and its 
occurrence in India or Burma is not well authenticated (Max Bauer, 
Precious Stones, London, 1904. p. 317). The Chinese made its ac¬ 
quaintance only in recent times from India; in the “ Imperial Dictionary 
of Four Languages,” it is called Isie-mu-lu (Manchu nioxcarimbu xvche 
“greenish stone”) corresponding to Tibetan mar-gad and Mongol 
markat, both the latter derived from Sanskrit marakala, which itself is 
a loan word from Greek smaragdos; to the same group belongs the 
Persian sumurrud, to w-hich the Chinese word seems to be directly 
traceable. 

As jade w*as a valuable gift, it w f as also a valuable offering to the 
gods. We saw that it was offered to the great deities of Heaven and 
Earth. But on important occasions it was given to other gods too, 
especially to the gods of the rivers, if their assistance was invoked for 
the success of an enterprise. When, under the reign of P'ing Kung 
(b. c. 557-532), the two states Tsin and Ts’i were at war, the troops 
of Tsin were obliged to traverse the Yellow River. Sun-yen, holding 
two pieces of precious jade attached to a red cord, invoked the Spirit 
of the River in the following words: “Huan, the king of Ts'i, full of 
confidence in his fortresses and defiles, proud of the multitude of his 
people and soldiers, has rejected our amity and destroyed the treaties 
of peace concluded with us; he annoys and tyrannizes the state of 
Lu. Hence, the last of your servants, our prince Piao is going to lead 
the army of the vassals to punish him for his insolence. I, Yen, his 
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minister, am in charge of assisting his plan. If we shall succeed, you, 
sublime Spirit, will bo honored by our success. I r Yen,, sha l l not cross 
vour river again. Deign, venerable Spirit, to decide our fate!" With 
these words, he dropped the jades into the water and traversed the 
river (Tschefe, Hktoire du royaume de Tsin t p, 258). The God of 
the Yellow River was invoked also in making a solemn oath (TscHEPE, 
Histoire du royaume dc Ts'in, pp, 42, 68), Jade pieces were joined also 
to offerings rendered to the gods. In the year 11, c. 109, the emperor 
visited the spot where the cl low River had caused a breach in the hank 
and caused a white horse with a jade ring to lx- thrown into the river 
to appease the God of the River (Ceavannks, Se-ma Ts’icn, Vol, III, 
P- 533)* 

Larlv references to the use of ihe disk pt in sacrifices are given in the 
Shu king and Ski king (Legce, The Chinese Classics, Vol. 11 , p. 529). 

There are two principal types of the disks pi, plain ones the impres¬ 
sion of which mainly lies in their beautiful colors and In their size, and 
smaller ones with elaborate decorations. 

Flic former were chief!)' used for three purjjoscs; for the worship of 
Heaven, to lie offered to the Son of Heaven by the feudal princes on a 
visit to the court (Riot, Vol. II, p, 5?4 ), and for burial (p. 120), the 
symbolism being the same in all cases, as this disk was the emblem or 
image of round Heaven, There was perha|)S a diversity in the dimen¬ 
sions of the three, the measurement of the imperial disk Ixing given ns 
nine inches, for that used in the cult of Heaven, no measurement is 
giiL'ii in the C. hou li. In all probability,. there was also a difference in 
the colt?rs, as tlic actual specimens show us. In the collection of Wu 
There are two specimens called by him to pi “large disks/' which he 
identifies with those presented by the vassal princes; of the one, lie does 
nut state the color; ihe other is of green jade. He further has a Ir'oiig 
pi of green (tfiirf) jade used in the worship of Heaven, and several other 
large pi, one of yellow and one of white jade, both mixed with russet 
spots. 1 These, 1 suppose, served for interment, being placed under Lhe 
back of the corpse. 

In our collection, there arc three large ancient disks pi of nearly 
the same size which may be considered as images of the deity Heaven. 
Thc\' are extraordinary' in dimensions and workmanship. While the 
one in Plate XXI was, in all likelihood, actually connected with the 
worship of Heaven because of its greenish color, the two others may have 
served only burial purposes. 

The disk shown in Plate XX I has a diameter of 22 cm, the perfora- 

110 ***** m ^JWOdudng these figures, as they consist of two 
concentric circles only. 
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lion heing 5.8 cm in diameter, and is 4-9 mm thick. The wall of the 
perforation is slanting, as may be recognized in the illustration. The 
coloring of this jade is very curious; a rhomboid central section is 
colored dark-green while four segments stand out in a light-brown 
with greenish tinge. A finger-shaped depression will be observed in the 
lower part, and there is another on the opposite face; presumably, the 
object was held during the ceremony by placing the fingers in these 
grooves. 

The sLone of which the disk in Plate XXII, Fig. i T is carved resembles 
in appearance the marble of Ta 4 i fu (in Yun nan Province) but Is indeed 
jade. The two faces am different in coloring. The one not shown 
has a white background veined with parallel black streaks in the portion 
on the right-hand side, a black segment in the upper left comer, and is 
Covered throughout with a veining of russet lines and with patches of 
the same color. The other face has a yellowish-while background with 
black patches of curious outlines. In the wall of the perforation there 
is also a black ring not completely dosed. The diameter of this piece 
measures 20 cm, that of the perforation 5.5 cm, its thekness 1.2 cm. 

This disk [in Plate XXII, Fig. 2) is distinguishediulso by its curious 
coloring. A black background is covered all over with yellow and 
greenish patches and veined with red serpentine lines. The diameter 
of the disk is 21.5 cm, that of the perforation 5.5 cm (which is the 
same measurement as in the preceding Specimen). In general it is 
t.i cm thick, but in three places flattened out along the edge and there 
only 0.5 cm thick. 

It appears from the Huang ch'aoli k'i fu $hik x (Ch. 1, p. 1) that the 
jade disk tfang pi is still employed as the image of the deity Heaven 
in the Temple of Heaven ( T ien fan 1 in Peking, According to the 
regulations of the Emperor K’ien-lung, its diameter is fixed at 6A 
inches, the perforation having a diameter of A inch; it should be 
some t",, inch and more thick. It is not stated what kind of jade is 
used for the purpose, except that it is called blue (te'afi;)* The illus¬ 
tration shows a disk covered with a mass of irregular cloud-shaped 
veins which are apparently in the stone, i- t- a veined stone is chosen 
for this image. 

Because of their convenient form, these' disks pi were utilized for 
various other purposes, among others, as we read in the Chou it. for the 
investiture of the feudal lords of the lour ill and fifth ranks (p. S6JL 
There are so many varieties of these pi mentioned in the ancient texts 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to assign a dear definition to each 
atid every given specimen, and even Wu has resigned here to identifica- 

1 See above p, I 50 ■ 
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tioos. The two types with “gram” and 4 "rush iJ patterns mentioned 
above, however, stand out clearly. In Ftg. 71, a ku pi 4 ‘disk with grain 
design" of green jade with red spots is illustrated after Wu who con¬ 
fesses that he does nest know its meaning. The four monsters laid 



Ftc. Ti. 

jadr DhIc with '’Crain" Pattern, JtK pi . 


around the edge in open work arc all different. The one on the left is 
winged and bird-headed; the two above and below, with projecting 
fangs, have each a wing on the back. There are also plain ku pi in 
Wv's collection, with geometrical designs occupying the one, and with 
the “grain*’ pattern taking up the other face. 

Figure 72 is a disk styled p'u pi, of green jade with russet patches, 
with a pattern of “plaited rushes/' as Wu explains. Indeed, this 
pattern b nothing more than a basketry design bordered bv the basket, 
rim, and presents the interesting case of the transfer of a textile pattern 
to a jade caning. This is then, doubtless, what the Chou ii understands 
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by the design of “"rushes " on the jade token of the feudal princes of the 
fifth rank. This case is very instructive from another viewpoint in 
showing how apt the Chinese themselves are in misunderstanding the 
brief style of their ancient texts; and not only that, but also in basing 
artistic designs on such misunderstandings. They jumped at the 
conclusion that the pattern merely styled u rushes” was a Living real 
plant design, and delineated four live rushes on the drawings of these 
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jade emblems (Fig, 19), Bill the "“rush pattern” was so named 
because it was patterned after a basket of plaited rush-work. Wu 
illustrates another p'u pi displaying two hydras on the upper face and 
the basketry design on the lower face. 

Why was this design applied to the jade image of Heaven? A kind 
of rush culled shin p’u is mentioned in the Chou U among the vegetable 
dishes presented to the Son of Heaven, being one of the five salted prepa¬ 
rations ; this rush was plucked when it began to sprout in the watei 
(Bretscbnejm:r, Botanlcon Sinicum, Part II, Na J75L The Li kt 
(ed. CoevREUk, Vol. II, p. 44c) compares a prosperous administration 
with the rapid growth of rushes and reeds,. and Lhis may account for 
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the employment of the ornament on the disks bestowed on the feudal 
lords of the fifth rank. On the other hand, rush baskets were used in 
ancient times to hold offerings for sacrifices* O. g, Cm av anites r Se-ma 
Tslen, VoL III, p. 617), so that the rush-basket design on the image of 
Heaven may have well illustrated a sacrificial offering to the Dei tv. 



Figure 73, derived from Wu, belongs to those pi which cannot be 
properly determined now as to their mode of use. Wu explains the 
one face (a) as a dragon pattern, the other (f;) as a tiger design. The 
genuine ancient traditions regarding the significance of these ornaments 
arc 1 lost, the minds of the modem Chinese are turned towards another 
Sphere of ornaments of different style and a different psychical basis. 
WuN explanation is no more than a modem reflection. In the upper 
jmrtion of a we observe a conventionalized bird's head, and for the 

Several types of bamboo basket are amoog the objects siill used in the Con- 
fucLan cult and in the imperial worship of the cosmic powers. 
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rest a conglomeration of geometric designs of spirals, small circles, 
triangles and lozenges, a composition of distorted elements which may 
have suggested an animal’s body to a primitive mind. Compare a 
similar style in Fig. S3 (p. 17S) and Fig. 92 (p. 1S7). 

While the design on the upper face (Fig, 73 a) is characterized by 



PlC. Jifc. 

Jad*! tJialf. pi. Lnwer Fa™. 

asymmetry and a studied irregularity, that, on the lower face \h) is 
striking for the very rigidity and symmetry of geometrical arrange¬ 
ment. The circular zone is divided into eight equal compartments ’ 
filled with exactly the same designs. Two and two of these belong 
together as may tie ascertained from the presence of two eyes, two 
nostrils and two curved bands apparently forming a mouth. But 
what these four heads were to he in the minds of the ancient designers 

’From a comparison with the diagram given in Mayers's Chinee Reader's 
Manual, p, 346, it appear* that the arrangement is identical with that of the nine 
(counting the center as one} divisions of the etlesthU sphere ; £iu fieri), and this nuiy 
Imj intentional "il this disk reprc-c-nting Heaven. 
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escapes our knowledge, and it would be preposterous to speculate as 
to their meaning. They differ from the tiger-heads represented on the 
tiger jade-tablets (Figs. 81-84). 

The design on the jade disk in Fig. 74 which is of intense interest 
is interpreted by Wu as “a nine-dragons-pattem with three heads tn 
face and six heads in profile.” But these six heads are manifestly 
bird-heads, and the arrangement is such that there are three pairs of 
bird-heads, and that each of these pairs alternates with a dragon-head. 



Each dragon-head has a bird-couple opposite to it, and as, besides, the 
bird-couple has the same space allotted to it as a dragon-head, the 
principle of arrangement is one by six (not by nine), a number corres¬ 
ponding to Heaven represented by the disk. From a viewpoint of 
mere decorative art, this design is a fillet or interlaced band terminating 
in birds and animals' heads. In the decorative art of the Amur tribes 
many traditions of very early Chinese ornamentation have survived 
to the present day, and when engaged in a research of these peoples in 
1898-99, I had occasion to study their ornamental designs in connection 
with the verbal explanations received from their makers. In “The 
Decorative Art of the Amur Tribes,” pp. S-16, I discussed at length 
the great importance of interlacement bands in their ornamentation, 
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and pointed out that in many cases they bear out a symbolic realism. 
Thus, e. g., on the sacred spoons of the Gilvak used at their bear-festivals, 
carvings of bears appear together with fillet-ornaments forming loops; 
in one, the image of the bear is bound around its body with two ropes 
crossing each other over its back, referring to the first of the ceremonies 
of the bear-festival, when the bear is taken from its cage, tied with 



ropes, and led to the scene of festivities. In this case, the band-orna¬ 
ment may be considered as the continuation of the ropes with which 
the carved standing bear is bound, and this may be the underlying 
reason for the employment of this ornament on spoons specially designed 
for the banquet of the great bear-festival. Moreover, those spoons 
carved with figures of bears are decorated with svaslikas on the bowls 
and representations of the sun alluding to solar worship together with 
the solar character of the bear. In other objects, knotted and looped 
band-ornaments refer to the use to which these objects are put; e. g. a 
double-knotted band on a girdle-ornament of antler serving to fasten 
the girdle implies a reference to the knots in which the ends of the 
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girdle arc tied, and the symbolism of elaborate knotted bands on an awl 
of elk-bone used to loosen knots speaks for itself. Among the Tungu- 
sian tribe of the Gold on the Amur, I found the representation of a 
dragon surrounded on all sides by interlaced band-ornaments (/. c., 
p. 40 and Plate XIII, Fig. 1). I wrote at that time: “The band- 
omament is so placed around the monster as to suggest that the animal 
might be bound with ropes; it is very likely the embodiment of the rain- 
dragon soaring in the clouds, but hampered by its fetters in pouring 
out its blessings on the thirsty land.” I venture to apply this idea to 
the design in Fig. 74, which is justified in view of the fact that Chinese 
and Tungusian art rest on a common historical basis and have influenced 
each other to a large extent. On this disk pi representing the image of 
Heaven, an atmospherical phenomenon seems to be represented. The 
birds in connection with the dragons symbolize clouds, as we see from 
the Han bas-reliefs on stone (Laufer, Chinese Grave-Sculptures of 
the Han Period, p. 29). The dragons are fettered by bands, that is 
to say, they do not send rain, they are in a state of repose. It is the 
picture of a sky slightly clouded, but serene, over which silver-bright 
bird-shaped cirri arc hovering, encircling dragon-heads in majestic 
tranquillity. 

In this context also the jade disk in Fig. 75 is interesting. It is 
decorated with four interlaced bands on a background of cross-hatch¬ 
ings. It is a ku pi. the grain-pattern ku being displayed on the lower 
face. 

We now examine the decorated pi in our collection. 

The disk of white jade represented in Fig. 1 of Plate XXIII shows 
two dragons of the hydra type (ch'ih) facing each other, carved in high 
relief and undercut so that they freely stand out from the surface 
which is smoothly polished. The lower face is decorated with knobs 
of the same description as in Fig. 2 identical with the ‘‘grain” pattern 
ku, except that they are not laid in concentric circles as there, but run 
in seventeen vertical rows. The diameter of the disk is 9 cm, that 
of the perforation 1.5 cm; it is 7 mm thick, 1.3 cm, the relief included. 
The white spots appearing in the illustration are substances of white 
clay embedded under the surface of the jade. This piece may lrnve 
been a badge of rank for the feudal princes of the fourth rank. 

The disk in Fig. 2 of the same Plate (5 cm in diameter, 7 mm thick) 
is of a peculiar drab-colored jade (light in weight) with a stratum of 
black in the upper right portion. The ornamentation on the one face 
consists of thiee concentric circles of raised dots (9+15+20), on the 
obverse of two circular row's of double spirals, six in the outer and four 
in the inner row*. In all probability, it served also as a badge of rank. 
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Fig. ?. Badge of Rank with "Grain M Pattern. 

Pig, 3, Disk with Two Hydras and Spiral Decorations. 

Fig, 4* Disk with Engraved Hatchet Design on Both Faces- 
Fig, 5. Thin Disk with Engraved Meander Ornaments, 

Fig. 6. Kwi pi used in sacriQdng to the Sun + Moon and Stars. 
Fig. 7. Fragment of Disk 
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On the disk in Fig. 4 (7 mm thick.) a running ch'ik, a hydra of lizard 
shape in flat relief, is brought out; on Lhe obverse four pairs of double 
spirals. The diam eter is 6 cm, thai of the perforation 2 cm, so that 
it equals the width of the jade ring and the definition of the pi does 
not fit exactly this ease. 1 But judging from the style of ornamentation, 
it belongs to this class. The color of jade is apple-green in various shades 
clouded with numerous russet specks on both faces and the edge. 

The disk in Fig, 4 (8 cm in diameter and 4 mm thick) is of a gray- 
white lustrous jade noth a yellow-brown zone in the centre (called fori 
‘■girdle" by the Chinese) cut out of the stone in this way intentionally. 
The ornaments arc here all engraved and perfectly identical on both 
faces. The two designs above and below the circle arc similar to those 
on the dance hatchets of the Kan period < Figs. 2 and 3} and even seem 
to imitate the outline of such a hatchet. 

The flat disk (Fig. 5 of Plate XXI IL diameter 4,5 cm) of irregular 

thickness (1. 2 imn) is covered with angular meander ornaments 

scratched in on both sides. It is a light-green transparent jade with a 
black yellow-mottled stratum in the left lower portion. 

The rectangular piece of green jade in Fig, 7 (4.7 cm tong. 3 4 cm 
wide. 3 mm thick ) appears to me a fragment, though the four lateral 
sides are polished. The decoration consists of rows of single spirals 
known under the name ‘■sleeping silkworm cocoons’' which, as in¬ 
dicated by Lhe circular line below on the left, were arranged in a circular 
baud:'lienee it is probable that this piece originally formed part of a 
disk. The lower face is unomamented. 

Another fragment which is easier to recognise as belonging to this 
class is shown on Plate XXV. Fig, 3, which, if wholly preserved, would 
doubtless be a specimen of great beauty: it is made of a sea-green jade 
ground into a very thin slab not thicker than 1 mm and even only li 
mm at llie outer edge. On the lower face, the same geometrical orna¬ 
ments as on the upper face are carefully and deeply engraved, and it 
seems as if the artist, when the pattern on one face was finished, held the 
thin transparent plaque against the light to make a tracing of these 
ornaments on the opposite face. When found, all the engraved tines 
of this piece were filled with vermilion. 

The disk, the two faces of which are illustrated on Plate XXIV, 
a and b, is a briTIiani carving of light-gray jade (n.a cm in diameter; 
diameter of perforation 3.5 cm; ; mm thick). The one side (a) is 
decorated with geometric ornaments in undercut flat reliefs* the single 
components consisting of the double spiral single or grouped by three, 
raised dots and pointed wedges acting as space-fillers between. 


1 Pieces of these proportions are classed also by Wu among the pi. 
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On the other face (ft) three dragons of hydra type with heads uf 
geometric cast, the eyes being indicated by spirals, are displayed in the 
midst of sea-waves, the water covering their waists. As these jade 
disks originally represent the image of Heaven, there can be no doubt 
that it was by the idea of the dragon's association with Heaven that 
the application of dragons to these disks was suggested. 

In the introductory notes to this chapter, we mentioned the two 
types of jade rings yOati and hum, In grouping them here with the 
disks, we follow the usage of Chinese archaeologists. There is little 
known about the rings yxh+«- Wu Ta-ch'&SC gives two definitions. 
Tire one derived from the Erh ya shih u <£« quoting the Ts'ang hie pun 
(a work of the Han period, see BRETSCRNeider, Botamcon Sinicum, 
Part I, p. aoo) says that yiian is the name of a jade girdle-ornament. 
The other taken from the commentary to the Sfnw wen by Tuan ex¬ 
plains that in enlisting a man's service a jade tablet hiti is used, in 
summoning a man, the jade ring yiiatt. Wu remarks that numerous 
pi of ancient nephrite have survived to the present time, but only a 
few rings yiian ♦ There are two in his collection, and four in our own. 

In their make-up, these four jade rings y&an represented on Plate 
XXV (Figs, i -4* show identical features and only differ in the colors 
of the jade; they arc all unomamented* That in Fig, ■ (10.2 cm in 
diameter and 3-5 mm thick) is of a grayish-green transparent fade 
with blue tinges, and brownish specks along the edge. The circle is 
irregular. 

The ring in Fig. 2 (11 cm in diameter and 4 mm thick) is of a 
white-mottled soap-green jade with black streaks and spots scattered 
here and there. 

The ring illustrated in Fig. 3 (9 cm In diameter and 4 mm thick) 
is of a color similar to that in Fig. 1, but lighter in shade, interspersed 
also with russet and white specks. 

In the ring shown in Fig. 4 (7.6 cm in diameter) the whole surtacc 
is decomposed, the polish, except a small apple-green portion, has dis¬ 
appeared; and one side is completely weathered out, and shrunk to 
7 mm compared with the original thickness of 11 mm. 

The jade rings kuon belong typologicaily to the same class, but 
ideologically to another group. They were worn as ornaments suspend¬ 
ed from the girdle, and for this reason we shall deal with their sjmbolism 
in the chapter on Girdle-Omaments. Wc here review merely the ma¬ 
terial in our collection. 

The large ring in Plate XXVI measures 15.3 cm in diameter, and 
(> mm in thickness, the perforation being 5-S cm in diameter; It is 
of a sea-green transparent jade sprinkled with white clouds in the lower 
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Fig. 7* Agate Ring. 
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right portion. The jade still appears enclosed in its matrix, a mass of 
brown rook. At the lower end in our illustration an incision will be 
noticed which is just large enough to admit the thumb-nail, and the 
ring was doubtless grasped or carried in this way. On the lower face, 
saw-marks arc visible. 

It is hardly credible that a piece of this dimension and weight 
should have been worn in the girdle. I am inclined to think that it 
served a religious purpose. 1 he 1 s'ten flan shti relates that a jade 
ring (yfi httan ) was placed in front of the soul-tablet in the ancestral 
temple of the Han Emperor Kao-tsu (B» 0.206 105). 

The ring shown on Plate XXV in Fig. 6 (diameter 6 on) is a unique 
specimen, none like it being illustrated in any Chinese book. There 
is a projecting ridge over the perforation on both faces, and on one 
side, a segment is cut off from the circle in an almost straight lino; 
this edge is rounded, well polished and exhibits a milk-white color, 
while otherwise this jade has a deep-brown-red agate-like hue. Dr. 
O, C. Farrington, curator of geology. Field Museum, defines it as iadeite, 
the specific gravity being 3.3, 

Figure 7 on Rate XXV represents a small flat ring of red agate (a.fi 
cm m diameter) covered all over under the surface with white stripes* 
Mr. A. \V. Slocum of the Department of Geology has examined this 
specimen and arrived at the conclusion that these arc clayish substances 
already embedded in the stone at the time of carving, and that it is 
impossible to adopt the view of the Chinese that they arc due to the 
effect of burial or underground action. 

Hitherto wc have studied the tablets kttei and the disks pi. There 
is also a type forming a combination of these two and therefore desig¬ 
nated as huti pi. The Chou U (Bjot, Vol. II, p. 524) attributes to it 
a length of five inches and says that it senes in sacrificing to the Sun, 
the Moon, and the Stars. A good idea of the shape of this symbol will 
be conveyed by our specimen in Fig. 6 of Plate XXIII. though it is 
onlv a miniature edition oi the Han period. 

It has the annular disk in common with the other pieces on the 
same plate, but has in addition the so-called tablet kttci attached to it., 
the whole being carved out of the same stone. The upper projecting 
prong is the handle of the Jfcwet, and its point is directed downward. It 
will be seen from the illustration that it is carved in two sloping planes 
joining in the centre, while it is flat on the lower face. On the circular 
part, seven small circles are engraved, connected by lines; this is the 
usual design representing the constellation of the Great Bear (L rsa 
major) and points to the use of the object in star-worship. On the back 
are roughly incised two rampant creatures with dragon-like bodies, but 
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with bird-heads; 1 between them a flaming ball or jewel as is often seen 
between two dragons or two lions; it is very likely an emblem of the 

sun* * _ 

Measured over the Awi, it is S cm in length and 1.5 cm in width; 
the disk is 3.S cm in diameter and 6 mm thick. The ground color 
of the jade is white in which brow n shades of an agate-like appearance 
are s prinkl ed, from a light iron-rust or blood color to a dark-brown 
with black specks. 

In the Bishop collection No. 318 (Vol. II, p, 104: the plate is in 
VoL I) there is a very curious kud pi teeming with elaborate decorative 
designs. Dr. Bushel a defines it as a “sacrificial tablet, previous to 
the Han dynasty." The central portion, perforated in all other speci¬ 
mens, is here solid and countersunk. The pi is decorated with the 
raised knobs of the “grain >r pattern which Bushdl calls “mammillary 
protuberancesby confounding them with the so-called nipples on 
ancient bronze bells and mirrors, quite a different matter (see Hikth, 
Chinese Metallic Mirrors, pp* 250, 257). The upper part of the kutt 
is surrounded by two dragons carved in open work, the lower part 
filled with wave patterns; on the other face appear the three-legged 
crow representing the sun and the hare pounding drugs with a pestle 
in a mortar, — designs springing up only in the Han period. There 
are three stars on the top and mountains below, - completing the 
evidence that an attempt has been made at a reconstruction of the 
Chou tradition, — sun, moon and stars, with the addition nf sea and 
mountains. It is certainty an ancient piece, judging from the character 
and color of its jade and from its technique, hut it cannot be anterior 
to the Han period. 

Another kttci pi in the Bishop collection No. 325 (Vol. II, p. 107; 
plate in Vol. I), also made “previous to Han dynasty” is decidedly 
much 1 liter than the Han period. It is covered with an inscription of 
four characters in an antique style (hut of such a style as proves nothing 
in favor of antiquity) read by Bushel! I s'i ft: ku sifting hta and translated 
by him “The thousand ages of the above and below, that is, of heaven 
and earth/' As I before painted out, inscriptions on ancient jade 
pieces are always open to suspicion* But more than this, I am sus¬ 
picious of the design of five bats as symbols of the five kinds of happi¬ 
ness, arranged on this kiici, — which, to my knowledge, occurs neither 
in the Chou nor in the Han period. Prom a consideration of the jade 
court-girdles of the Tang dynasty, it will appear that the bat as an 
emblem of happiness on objects of jade occurs not earlier than in the 
T'ang period. 


* Compare Fig. 74, P- 1 ^- 
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3* Jam: Images of the North, East and South 

We saw from the Ch&u H that the quarter of the North is worshipped 
under a jade symbol called huang, and that the same object is buried 
with the dead, being: placed at the feet of the corpse. The commenta¬ 
tors to the Chint ti explain that the shape of the twang was half of the 
perforated disk pi. and that it symbolized the winter and the storage 
of provisions 1 when vegetation lias ceased on earth and only half of 
Heaven is visible. The latter expression is explained by the saying 
that the constellations are the ornament of Heaven, the plants the 
ornament of earth, that in the winter when the plants have withered 
away, only the constellations remain in Heaven, and that hence the 
saying arose that only half of Heaven is visible. From the Li ki fed, 
CoUVkevs, Vol. I, p. 545) we learn that Em the same wav as the tiger¬ 
shaped jades hit. also the jade hitting was presented by the emperor 
to a prince jointly with a wine-cup. 

The la hit a tig, i. f r the large touting, a special kind of this jade orna¬ 
ment in the shape of a semicircle and coming down from the Hia dv- 
nasty,- was iti the ancestral temple of Cfeou-kiuig in Lu, and otherwise 
an object due only to the emperor (it ki, Ming Vang wfi T 24 ; ed, 
CurvkEL'E, Vok I, p. 73S), Wu Ta-ch'eng has identified one specimen 
tti his collection (Fig. 76) with this large huang mentioned in the Li ki\ 
though he does not give any special reasons for so doing. He points 
out the great rarity of this type and emphasizes that it is not identical 
with the top-piece of the ancient girdle-pendant, designated by the 
same word touang, of which we shall deal in a subsequent chapter. 

The huang in Fig. 77, derived also from \VV, is of white jade with 
red speckles. 'In its shape," remarks the author, “it differs from the 
large httang; it has two perforations in one end and one in the other, 
but I do not know how it was used; in view of its dimensions, it cannot 
certainly have been a girdle ornament/ 3 E believe that pieces like this 
one were employed for burial purposes as indicated by line Chou IL 

The carving in Fig, 7S of white jade with ++ a yellow mist ,f is in the 
shape of a fish engraved alike on both faces. There is an oval perfora¬ 
tion in the middle, and there is one in the head of the fish indicating 
its mouth and another in the tail. In tts make-up, says Wxj, it is of 
antique elegance, and there is no doubt that it is a jade of the Chou 
time. To explain the design of the fish in this fmang, Wu refers to the 

■Compare the Hymn to the Winter in the Ts'len Han shu (Ciiavaxkes, Se-ma 
Ts'itn, Vol. Ill, jj_ 6i6}- 

r This is an add it inn ol the commentary. Wu cites al=^i the CA'kh Ts'iu Lu the 
effect that the Duke of Lu was in possession of the in httang of tile Hiii dynasty. 
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Jatlr of ihf Ty[« (irons AT* ffi J'tr £'1*). 


legend of Lit Shung or T'di-kttng wang catching a caip m whose belly 
a jade caning bitang was found with the inscription: “The family 
Ki will Ixi elevated to the throne,, and Lu will aid it.” WGn-wang then 
met him and recognized in him Lhe minister whom his ancestor had 
selected as the only man capable to make the house of Chou prosper. 1 
Here w’t- have an example, — and there are several others, 1 - — of jade 
used in a prophecy. It is possible that this legend may have induced 
an artist to produce a iwattg in the shape of a fish, but it does not appeal 
ti ■ us as a general explanation, for in our collection there are two burial 
jades of similar shape in fish-form (Plate XXXVIH, Figs. 4 and 7) 

’Compare Pf.Tii-l.ox. Allusions Htbrakes, p- 2 «- ChwaNNes, Se-mn Ts’ii-n, 
Yol. IV. p. 35, Tins legend is not unrated in Se-ma. TVien, but in the Bamboo 
Annals (Chu sku kt nrert L 

3 Chavaxnes, Sf-ma TVkm, VoL II. p. 183. 
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list'd as amulets for the protection of the corpse, and we have two large 
jade carvings of fishes originating from graves (Plate XLl, Figs, 1 and *) 
so that we can but imagine that the fish must have had a particular 
relation to the dead. 

Figure 79 is derived also from Wu t a tuning of white jade in which 
'"mercury is absorbed;' 1 but the author says nothing to elucidate this 
specimen. 

The Kit yii Vu p'u offers a variety of these twang in Cb, 24, the first 
of which is here reproduced in Fig. So, It would be all right as a 
specimen, if the alleged inscription oil the hnang of Lu Shang,above 
referred to. were not carved on the back of this piece in a neat style 
of ancient characters, so that in all likelihood the whole aflfaii is a daring 
forgery of the Sung period. And it is positively asserted in the text 
that this abject is identical in fact with the legendary tablet of Lu 
Shatig discovered in the carp's belly! All the other kvang are of the 
same shape with a variety of patterns and all nicely inscribed; it is 
not worth while speaking of them. 

The Chou li says (p. 120) that homage is rendered to the region of 
the Hast with "the green tablet kueV* We remember that Wu Ta- 
cii fbic has figured a specimen under this name (Fig, 28). But the 
commentaries to the Chou ti insist upon this jade emblem being pointed 
like a 1 am:e-head, and remark that it symbolizes the spring (correspond¬ 
ing to the East ) and the beginning growth of creation (tea rh'u shhtg). 
It was, in consequence, a symbol of fertility indicating the awakening 
of nature in the spring, and therefore also green in color* And in its 
origin, as we pointed out also for other reasons, it was no doubt a phallic 
emblem. 

With the rod tablet chang, worship is paid to the region of the South 
corresponding to the summer to which the red color refers. We gained 
some idea of the appearance of this symbol from Figs. 34 and 35. As 
far as I know, no specimen which would allow of identification with 
[his particular symbol of worship has survived. The commentators 
interpret that the zhang, being half of the tablet kuei, symbolizes the 
dying of halt of the creatures during the summer. It was, accordingly, 
found by way of geometric construction and symbolism. In the Ritual 
Code of the Present Dynasty (Huang ch’aa H k'i Vu shift , Ch. i,p, 34 b) 
it is expressly remarked that no unanimity regarding the shape of this 
chang has been reached, and that it is therefore no longer used in the 
worship of the sun. In 1748 it was stipulated that the disk pi of red 
color with a diameter of 4i tt c inches, a perforation of , + # inch in diameter, 
and s.. inch in thickness should be employed in the imperial Temple of 
the Sun (Ji Van) for the worship of the Sun. In other words, this means 
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that the ancient Linage of the Sun of the Chnu period had sunk into 
oblivion. anti that it ay as then reconstructed on the basis of the still 
known judo ima^e of the Deity Heaven, with the difference that it 
was on a smaller scale 14.6 : -6.1) and of red (not blue) color. The 
illustration in the- above work shows a jade disk of the same construction 
as that of Heaven, proportionately smaller, with the same peculiar 
cloud-like veining in t he stone (p, 157)- 
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4, Jade Images of the Deity of the West 

Under the name hu (Giles No. 4922) the Chinese arch;eologists 
present us a number of ancient jade carving which differ widely in 
shape and design* There can be no doubt about the meaning of the 
word: the character is composed of the symbols for “jade” and 
" tiger.” and the ward, accordingly, signifies a jade carving in the shape 
of a tiger, or a jade on which the figure of a tiger is carved. It is but 
rarely mentioned in the ancient texts, twice in the Chou U, once in the 
Li hi, once in the 1 'so thud ft, and first defined in the dictionary Shuo wen 
(100 a. o.) “as an auspicious jade being the design of a tiger, used to 
mobilize an army,” This, however, was a custom springing up under 
the Han dynasty, connected with the ancient bronze tallies called fu, 
but the shapes and designs of the latter differ from the jade cartings 
hu, and I have no doubt that they represent a type of objects developed 
independently from the ku . 1 During the Chou jjeriod, the jade tablet 
(hang provided with a “tooth” was employed 10 levy and move soldiers, 
the teeth being the emblems of war. From the Li hi (ed. COUVHEUR, 
Vol. I, p r 545) and from the Tso c&uan (Lecce, Chinese Classics, Vol. V, 
PI>- 739 t 74 1 Y we learn only that these carvings were given as presents; 
when an emperor offered a prince a jade in the shape of a tiger or the 
semicircular jade fntang, he presented them together with a wine-cup. 
In these cases we see that these carvings were precious objects. To 
understand their real meaning, we have to turn to the Chou li. There 
we arc informed that the tiger-jade of white color is used in the worship 
of the western quarter (see above p. 120). The commentator Cheng 
adds that it has the shape of a tiger, and that the tiger in his ferocity 
symbolizes the severity of the autumn. Again, we learn from the Chou 
it (see p. 120) that, together with five other objects of jade, the tiger-jade 
was buried in the grave at the right side of the corpse, *, c* facing west 
in the grave. Also there, the figure of a tiger was the emblem or image 
of the West. It is striking that Wu T.v-cii'eng does not call any atten¬ 
tion to these passages of the Chou li and does not investigate this sub¬ 
ject; he is content with quoting the definition of the Shuo wen, which 

1 Lt Ta-ein. the author of theA'ue ku fu (Ch. a, p, 5) quo [tog this definition of 
the Shu# win remarks that such a stutement is not to be found in canonical literature 
1 hm 7}, and that it knot known cm what -source Su-sh^n, tin: author r,f thatdictionary, 
bases his statement. The Han, athb L(J Ta-I.In, availed themselves of bronze 
tallies apresitniinji ticcrs <J s upxg hu fu) V- mobilise troops, and it may lw that bis 
staler rii'iit is derived therefrom. 1 

1 Legge tnmsUucs '"a piece of jade with two tigers mt upon it., 1 ' and Giles 
follows him. All surviving specimens, however, show only one li^er, even when 
the earring hi executed on both faLv.-,, which suggest* but one animat to"the Chinese 
■mind: also from a purely Krarnmaueal viewpoint, itAiiemp hn cun mean oulv "Two 
tiger- jades, M 
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does not relate in fact to these objects, and Lhc passage from the Tso 

chu tin. 

The tiger is in this case a celestial deity symbolizing the cardinal 
palace of the West and at the same time the autumn, as the Green 
Dragon corresponds to the spring _< Fast), the Red Bird to the summer 
(South) and the Tortoise to the winter (North). According to L. nr. 
Sa css ike ■; Y oung Pao t 1900, p. 264) the tiger as symbol of the autumn 
is Orion. The same author explains the association of this animal with 
tile autumn by referring to the legend according to which 1 luang-ti 
tamed tigers for purposes of war so that the name of the tiger remained 
associated with that of the warrior, and finally by the fact that the 
tiger descends in the fall from the mountains to invade the human habi¬ 
tations* This explanation is quite correct. Sciilkcki. (Uranographie 
chmoise, p. 572) has aptly pointed out that, according to the Chinese 
naturalists, the tigers pair towards the autumnal equinox, and that the 
tigress brings forth the young ones towards the end of April, so that 
they will appear about the month of May, the first month of the summei. 

I can confirm this observation from a personal experiences while once 
strolling around in the province of Hupeh in the latter part of May, 
l met a party of sturdy Chinese hunters who had just caught alive a 
couple of graceful tiger-cubs in the high mountains and offered it to 
me for sale. They were two jovial little creatures tame like cats, and 
certainly only a few weeks old* During the summer, they - remain in 
their mountain resorts, — and therefore the tiger is a solar animal 
(y a *g «0» l the lord of the mountains {shall Hn), the chief of all the 
quadrupeds {pat shou chik tk'ang), until they have gained sufficient 
strength to enter on their debut in the autumn. For this reason, the 
image of the tiger is a sign of the zodiac to mark the commencement of 
the summer, and the beginning of the fall is signalized by the awakening 
o£ lhe > THm S tiger to its full strength. We now understand why in the 
Han period the tiger symbol was used as a token of command over the 
army. 

Figure Si derived from the work of Wu Ta-ch'Anc represents a 
tablet of white jade perforated in the showing a band below the 
aperture on which the figure of a recumbent tiger is engraved in flat 
relief. The reverse displays the same design. [ am under the impres¬ 
sion that this object presents the oldest form of these tiger-jades used in 
the cult. The tablet was doubtless suspended freely from a cord 
passing through the aperture so tbit the design of the animal could 
be viewed from both sides. 


* He is feel in length, because seven it the number appertaining to vdnr 

&r“‘ iun l "" 1,,rc5 “ v ' n 
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Figure Si illustrates a carving of white jade filled all over with day 
matter and dug up in Shensi (Kuan chnng ch*u i'u). It is in the shape 
of a knob displaying a Symmetrical tiger’s face of geometrical mould 
on the front, and a pair of feet Carved out on the back. It will, of 
course, be difficult to say in each particular case to what use a given 
ptecc was turned, whether it was intended for the cult or as a gift or 




FIg. Si. 

Jude Tablet. Umw* aiul LrfWST F*w*. with DcsLyrn oi Titfer. used In the WoflhJp cl line W<f*t, 

as an ornament with a specific meaning which may escape our knowledge. 
It is not out of the question that in certain localities of China where 
there was an abundance of tigers the animal was actually worshipped 
under an image like these, and that these images were used, as rude 
drawings in modern times, to ward off evil demons (compare Grvbe, 
Religion und Kultus der Chincsen, pp. 123, 177). 

The four strokes engraved twice on the forehead of this tiger-face 
(Fig, 82) are noteworthy, as they were interpreted later as the written 
character wn g “king'" which k always found on the modem conven¬ 
tional tiger-heads as they occur on shields of plaited rattan, on 
soldiers' buttons or on amulets in the form of paintings or woodcuts. 
The carving in Fig. 83, also of white jade, and identical on both 
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sides, shows a strongly conventionalized figure of the tiger with an 
arrangement of spiral ornaments on the body such as is met with also 
on other jade pieces connected with the symbolism of the quarters. 

In Fig. 84 a jade carving of a reclining tiger is reproduced after Wv, 
winch I believe was the type buried on the. right side of the corpse, 
described in the Chon U, for 
the lower face of this specimen 
is fiat and is provided with two 
oval cavities intercommumealing 
below the surface for the pass¬ 
age of a thread, and exactly the 
same method is employed with 

other jade burial pieces 0 f this 

description in our collection, in¬ 
dicating that they were fastened 
to the grave-clothes. For this 


reason, J believe to be justified 
in this identification. 

The Ku yU t'n p'u (Chs. 23 
and 23) has deluged us with no 
less than twelve of these jade 
carvings of tigere. This very 
number is apt to cause suspicion, 
and our suspicion must increase, 
as all these specimens have their 
definitions carved into their 
lower faces and even some the 
character hu on the front. This 
was certainly not customary in 
the Chou period. The speci¬ 
mens of IVu demonstrate that 
there must have existed a large 
variety of these tiger-jades. The 
An yti i u p u, however, has only one type different from those of Wu 
and conjugated through the paradigm* of the usual decorative scheme. 
This shows that these twelve specimens are merely artificial and imagin¬ 
ary reconstructions, devoid of archaeological value. In Fig. 85 om 
may be given as example which is sufficient for all. This monster does 
not bear any resemblance to the traditional representations of the iig ( r 
but ts evidently a fish-monster with dorsal fins. This supposition is 
confirmed by two other figures of !:u in the same hook which are actually 
covered with fish-scales styled "whale-pattern” (king men). These 
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alleged tiger-jades are therefore not tigers at all and have nothing to do 
with the ancient hu of the Chou period; they are simply ornamental 
fantasies and inventions of the Sung epoch. The present s|jecimen in 
Fig. 85 is said in the accompanying text to be of red jade, a statement 



plainly contradicting the tradition of the Chou li that they were made 
of white jade, as the specimens of Wu are in fact. 1 The body of the 
monster is filled with meanders, the “thunder pattern” (lei wen), and 
the explanation is that the tiger has a voice like thunder and was 
therefore adorned in ancient times with the pattern of thunder, a 
statement not warranted by any ancient text. 


'The white color is necessary, as it constitutes the 
tiger" (pat hu) who presides over the western quadrant of 


symbolism of "the white 
the celestial sphere. 
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The explanation for this invention of the hu yU Vu p’u is not far 
te> seek. If we turn to the Po ku !' a (Ch, j6), wc find there four 
engravings of bronze antiquities (Figs, Rt- 8 g) styled k*iag “resonant 
stones," II appears from this name that these objects are imitations 
in bronze of the original jade sonorous instruments, of which we shall 
have to speak later on. Here, the shapes and designs of these instru¬ 
ments interest us in connection with the pattern of the Ku yii Vu p'u. 



Fig, *4. 

Jack Cnrvlnx of Tiaer. L'ppd-r nnd Luwer Fart*. burie-l to the Wmi ut the Catpte, 


Here we observe in fact a fish monster with dorsal fins ending in a bird's 
head in Fig. S?, and the bodies are filled with compositions of meanders 
and spirals. Here, they are in their proper place with a significant 
function, as those instruments were struck with a wooden mallet to 
produce sounds ''like thunder. 5 ' Now the object in Fig, 30 is called 
i hou hu king, L e. a resonant bronze plaque in imitation of a tiger- 
shaped jade of the Chou dynasty. The Po ku Vu says that this king 
is made in the shape of a hu and therefore regarded as and called a ku, 
that anciently these hu were employed in the worship of the Western 
Quarter and derived their shape from that of a tiger, and that also in 
the interior the figure of a tiger is outlined to characterize the nature 
of this object. We certainly do not know in how far the drawing of 
the Po ku Vu is correct, iittd if so, whether this bronze type represents 
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a really faithful reproduction of an ancient tiger-jade, or which is more 
probable, a much more elaborate design. It can hardly be imagined 



Pig. Sj. 

Jade Carving of Tiger. Reconstruction (from Km yH t'u p’m). 



Pin. Sft. 





Pig. 

Bronte Sonorou. Instrument* of the Chou Period (from Po km r«. edition of i6oj) 


that this complicated structure adorned the jade specimens of the Chou, 
especially if we compare it with the simpler types of Wu. The style 
of drawing in Fig. 88 is, in my opinion, traceable to ancient Siberian 
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art (with a distant relationship to the famous fish of Vettcrsfelde), 
but this question does not concern us here. We mean to establish 


Fig. 88. 

Bronze Sonorous Instrument of the Chou Period in Shape of Tiger ifrom Vo km I'm, edition of 1603). 


Fig. 80. . 

Bronte Sonorous Instrument of the Chou Period (from Same Source!. 


Fig. go. 

Jade Carving of Tapir (alleged Tiger, from K’ao km fui. 

only the case that specimens of this kind have furnished the models 
to the authors of the A u yii i'u p'u or to the artisans responsible for the 
collection there described, in framing their type of tiger-jade. 
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Figure 90 represents a jade carving derived from the K'ao ku t'u 
(Ch. 8, p. 2) and there styled hu “jade tiger.” But it will be readily 
seen that this animal is by no means a tiger, but is provided with the 
head of a tapir. 

Under the regulations of the reigning dynasty (Iluang ch'ao li k’i 
t'u shift, Ch. 1, p. 51 b), the image of the white tiger has been abolished 
in the imperial temple of the Moon, because there is no consensus of 
opinion concerning its real shape. It has been replaced by a disk of 
white jade (pat pi), 3 ,* 0 inches in diameter with a quadrangular j>erfora- 
tion of some ,* 6 inch and more, and some ,’ 0 inch and more thick. 
Judging from the illustration, the stone is pure white, unomamented 
and unveined. 

The tiger was regarded as possessing the power of chasing away 
demons, as stated in the Fung su t'ung (Ch. 8), a work by Yjng Shao 
of the end of the second century a. d. But there are earlier testi¬ 
monials on record of tigers watching the grave, as the following story 
will show; and the burial of tiger-heads cast in bronze as practised in 
the Chou period, as we shall see, was very’ likely connected with a 
similar notion. 

Ho Lu, the king of Wu (b. c. 513-494) was buried in a triple coffin 
made of copjjer. In front of his tomb, a w'ater-coursc six feet deep was 
dug; in the coffin, ducks and geese of gold, pearls, and his three precious 
swords were placed. The tomb w’as surmounted by the stone carving 
of a tiger and hence called Tiger’s Hillock. The tiger was there to 
protect the grave, as we sec from the legend told concerning the Em* 
jx?ror Ts'in Shih Huang who once passed that place and desired to take 
the three swords of Ho Lu; but a live tiger then crouched over the 
grave to guard it; the Emperor seized a sword to kill it; he missed it 
and struck the stone, the mark still being visible. Then the tiger fled, 
but the Emperor despite his Ixmng a hole into the grave did not find 
the swords. According to another tradition, this grave had already 
been opened before and dishonored by the people of Yueh on one of 
their invasions into the kingdom of Wu. 1 

In the collection of Mr. Sumitomo in Osaka, Japan, there is an 
ancient Chinese bronze of the type of the kettle yu shaped into the 
figure of a tigress suckling a human child.* This unique and extra¬ 
ordinary work is doubtless intended to illustrate an ancient legend of 
the country* of Ch’u. Jo Ngao, prince of Ch'u (b. c. 789-763), was 
married to a princess of Yun who bore to him a son, Tou Po-pi. On 
his father s death, the boy followed his mother into her native country 

'A. Tschepe. Histoirc du royaumc de Ou, pp. 99-100 (Shanghai, 1896}. 

‘Published in The Kokka. So. 163. 1903, Plate II. 
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Viin, where he was brought tip. In his youth, he had an intrigue with 
a princess of the court there, and the fruit of this clandestine union was 
a child who subsequently was to be a famous minister in the state of 
Thu. The grandmother ordered the infant to he carried away and 
deserted on a marsh, but a tigress came to suckle the child. One day 
when the prince of \ un was out hunting, he discovered this circum¬ 
stance, and when he returned home terror-stricken, his wife unveiled 
to him the affair. Touched by this marvellous incident, they sent 
messengers after the child and had it. cared for. The people of Ch'u, 
who spoke a language differing from Chinese, called suckling iros t and 
a tiger they called vii-t'u; hence the boy was named N(m Vii-t'u 
'Suckled by a Tigress." 1 Lie subsequently became minister of Ch’u, 
The time to which this tradition is ascrihcd is the end of the eighth 
century n, c. F and it seems very likely that the bronze referred to 
presents an allush m to this event and was cast, in commeraoration of it, 
soon afterwards while the story was still fresh in the minds and im¬ 
agination of the con temporaries. The work exhibits the brilliant 
technical faculty of bronze-casting of that period, and f should go still 
further in sav that it. must have originated from the hands of an artist 
of Ch'u who created it for the glorification of his country; fertile poetic 
imagination distinguished the people of Ch ti from the Chinese, as 
shown by their songs preserved in the Shi king and by the famous 
elegies of Kii Yuan, U wc look upon this production as an artwork 
of Ch'u, we readily appreciate the fact that this piece is unique and 
was saved irom the doubtful honor of being copied or imitated in later 
times, [lie subject was not apt to appeal to the Chinese, In speaking 
of ir in this connection, it was my intention to point out the early 
deification of the tiger, also in this case, he is a guardian-spirit watch¬ 
ing over the life of a child as he drives away the enemies from a grave. 
As a dens protector, his image appears also on Chinese bronzes at an 
early date, I secured for our collection a bronze tut of the Chou 
period surmounted by the full figure of a tiger; a beautiful bronze 
ewer excavated near the city of Ho-nan fu in the summer T910, the 
■-pou' of which is formed by a finely modeled tiger-head with open 
jaws spurting forth the water when poured out; and a colossal bronze 
vessel made in the Court-atelier of the Sung emperors with a cover 
walked into an imposing tiger-head pointing to an ancient model of 


1 Compflre lECtiE, Chinese Classics, Yd I, V, p, 397, and Tschefe, Histone ilu 



rhe position uf the words, shoivg that the language of Ch'u did not belong to the 
Tibet*Burn iitn r hut to the Shan grtuip; for a Tibetan language could make only 
yu*t a new, but never m the reverse order. J 
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the Chou period. There is, further, in our collection a unique bronze 
two-edged sword of the age of the Chou, on the handle of which the 
fine figure of a tiger Is engraved, while the blade is decorated with 
parallel stripes in black lacquer, in all probability denoting the stripes 
of the tiger's fur. There can be no doubt of the intention of the sym¬ 
bolism here brought out; it seems to convey the belief that this sword 
was to tie imbued with the strength, spirit and prowess of the tiger, 
and that his double picture essentially increased its power. We have 
seen that tiger-heads are represented on the bronze pegs of the Chou 
wheel-naves (Plate XVI) where they apparently act as defenders of 
the chariot; they are likewise familiar to us on the bronze vases of the 
Chou and the Han, and particularly on the Han mortuary pottery 
vases as relief-heads on the sides. We also remember the running 
tigers designed in hunting-scenes on the relief-bands of 1 hose vases. 
They occur again as full figures in the bronze tallies used in the mili¬ 
tary administration of the Hand and in many other examples. This 
manifold utilisation of the tiger furnishes evidence for the ancient 
belief of the Chinese in his divine powers and attributes, which cul¬ 
minated in the erection of his image for the worship of that celestial 
and terrestrial region ruled by his spit it, the West. It may be well 
to bear this in mind in view of the great importance that the tiger has 
later assumed in Taoism which is composed of popular notions going 
back in their foundation to a large extent into times of earliest antiq¬ 
uity. 

Another anthropomorphic creation of the ancient Chinese is l he 
monster fao-t'tch which frequently occurs in conventionalized designs 
on early bronzes. Dr. BuSeell (in Bishop, Vob II, p. 106) made the 
following suggestive remark on this subject: “The gluttonous ogre 
with a fang projecting on each side, no doubt figures the all-devouring 
storm-god of the Chinese, with a background of clouds. The scrolls 
indicate thunder (fa). The ancient hieroglyph representing this was 
composed originally of a crass with the 4 ends terminating in spiral 
curves. The Chinese believe that bronze vessels were first cast bv 
their old sovereign Yu the Great, and moulded by him witli the forms 
of the storm-gods of the hills and the waters* so that the people might 
recognize their dreaded features and avoid lhem.' r It is matter for 
regret that Dr. Bushelt did not develop his view by giving the material 
on which he based it. We hear indeed of a Master of the Wind and a 
Master of the Rain in the third century 9 . c. and in Se-ma Ts'ieny 
and BusheH’s opinion would furnish a sensible explanation for the 

L CsAYAJT&res, Se-ma Ts'ien, VoL II r p. 466. 

’ Cbavasszs, Se-ina IVien, VoL IJI r p, 444, 
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fact that the t'tio-t'ick always appears on a background of meanders 
emblematic of atmospheric phenomena. But it seems doubtful if 
this view of the matter covers the whole ground of what the Chinese 
have to say In regard to this monster. Prof. Htrth (The Ancient 
History of China, pp* 84-87) has devoted a very ingenious discussion 
to this subject which should be taken as the starting-point for further 
investigations. It is very possible, as Hirth thinks, that the Tibetan 
mastiff lent its features to Lhe iconographic types of this monster, 
since the mastiff was also deified in the shape of pottery figures to watch 
the grave in the Han period, and we now know, also at the time of 
the 1 H ang dynasty. I do not mean to have said anything conclusive 
hem, but merely wish in this connection to point to this monster as 
an antliropomorphic conception, a subject which is deserving of a 
thorough investigation. It is time to insist on viewing this monster 
in the light of a deity, and not merely to regard it us a purely decorative 
emblem of vases. 
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5. Jade Images of the Dragon 


The dragon, in intimate connection with the growth of vegetation, 
appears as a deity symbolic of fertile rain, of rain-sending clouds, of 
thunder and lightning; it is therefore invoked in times of drought with 
prayers for rain, A carving of jade, ent out in the shape of a dragon 
is (in this case) placed on the attar," This object is called lung (Gii.KS 
No. 7491 ), s the character being coni posed of the classifier yU ijadc) 
and the complement lung (dragon). It seems that such offerings of 



Fio. 91- 

Cjuvlnu of Drajfun used in Pi-nny*:* for Hiin. 


liragon-figures carved from jade come into existence as laic as the Han 
period; they are not made mention of in the Chou U or in the Li hi , 



in Figs, 91-03. The first, made of white jade with black stripes, is 
shaped in a half-circle, the centre of which is occupied by a trapezoidal 
escutcheon-like medallion overlapping the ring; it is filled with designs 
known under the name sleeping silkworm cocoons 11 doubled up, in 
five rows containing 7, 9, 5, 4 and 3 nf them. From this centre-piece 
two drag on-heads spring forth, their faces turned towards each other; 

1 The sourcu for tilts statement is the dictionary Skua teen: 4 ‘The fern* (dracon- 
■ |! "V'"'] '■"} 1 » ™* ••■■I- far prayei • m U half of r 4 drought; it hits rh, :>m: ,5 neon, 

and a lade designed with this motive hits also the dragon's voice," Hence the 1 
phraw Ftnn iting denotes the tinkling of jade, In earliest time;, prayers for rain 
were addressed 10 Sh£i>mmg, the father of husbandry (Lego % Ski king, Vcl. II, 

* The definition given of this word in Prof. Giles s Dictionary is perfectly correct, 
vvluk- tJi.ii given by LoeVREuit { Diclionnalre dc la langue chinoise classiquc, p. 4#8j 
tablet hearing du- figure of a dragon and serving to demand the cessation i.f min 11 
1 *. erroneous. 
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the necks arc decorated with scales, and above them, fish-tails become 
visible, so that the dragons must be conceived of as coded. It will 
be noticed that there are diversities in the delineation of the two heads; 
the one on the left has. a fish-pattern over the eye and fish-scales on 
the upper jaw below the nose, besides, two spirals in the lower jaw and 
another over the hind'head. These elaborate details are wanting in 



Pic, pa, 

J*Jt Curving bf Dragon. 


the head on the opposite side; perhaps the two are to be looked upon 
as male and female dragons. 

In Fig. gj derived from Wit's book which is made of a white jade 
with reddish spots, the two dragons almost form a ring, the heads 
lieing separated by a narrow space only as in the half-rings kUck. The 
geomeiric treatment of the dragons is remarkable, everything being 
dissolved into bands and spirals, and but for the eyes which are plainly 
marked, it would be hard to guess the figure of the dragon in this de¬ 
sign. The carving in Fig. 93 is stated to consist of white jade over 
which a yellow "mist 1 ' is spread, interspersed with russet spots; here 
the dragon forms a complete ring, and a Ja-i sceptre (see Plate LX VIII) 
Is inserted between head and tail. 

Wu does not give a period for these three specimens. They are of 
a highly elaborate artistic character and doubtless productions of the 
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age of the Han. This agrees with the fact that these objects were 
adopted into the cult at that time. The dragon when invoked for 
rain as the embodiment of the fertilizing power of water thus became 
a veritable deity. For full details on these prayer ceremonies for 
rain see G. Sciilegel “Uranographic chinoise,” pp. 453-459 and 
De Groot, “Les ffites annucllcs,” p. 361. If we look upon the dragon 



Pic. 93. 

Jaile Carving of Dragon. 


as a deity, we shall at once arrive at a better undei standing of the 
various conceptions of the dragon in religion and art: the manifold 
types and variations of dragons met with in ancient Chinese art are 
representatives of different forces of nature, or are, in other words, 
different deities. At this point, the investigation must set in; we 
cannot expect to understand Chinese art properly, without being 
cognizant of all the religious conceptions leading up to its creations. 

In the Chinese Journal Shtn chou kuo kuang 1 st (published in Shang¬ 
hai by the Shen chou kuo kuang shi). No. 4, there is the reproduction 
of an inscribed tablet of jade offered in 928 a. d. to the dragon of the 
Great Lake (T’ai hu) by Ts’ien Liu. king of Wu; this tablet had been 
found by a fisherman in the K’ien-lung period (1736-1795). Other 
known tablets of this kind arc one of bronze dated 738 a. d., one of 
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silver originating from Ts'ien Liu, and jxjrhaps another jade tablet 
likewise due to the latter. Similar offerings of the Sung and Yuan 
periods are known only from literary and cpigraphical records, but no 
actual specimen of those times has survived (compare Pelliot, Bulletin 
de I'ficole fran^aisc d’Extreme-Orient, Vol. IX, 1909, p. 576). It there¬ 
fore seems that the jade image of the dragon remained restricted 
to the Han period and was substituted at later ages by prayers in¬ 
scribed on jade or metal tablets. A survival of the ancient custom may 
be seen in the large paper or papier-mach <5 figures of dragons carried 
around in the streets by festival processions in times of drought to 
insure the benefit of rain. 


1 


VL JADE COINS AND SEALS 


In ancient China, jade took also the place of valuable money," 
and was occasionally also turned into coinage. We remember the 
statement of Pan Ku that jade disks were given away as a stimulus to 
scholars anti statesmen* if their services were demanded by a particular 
state (p, 154), KuantSe, the minister of Huan p duke of T$'i (>. c. 
*>93-642), speaks in his book on political economy of the trade then 
existing between the different parts of China and the outside countries, 
mentioning jade, gold and pearls as objects of barter. The former 
kings, he says, because these things came from afar and were obtained 
with difficulty „ made use of them according to the respective value of 
each, pearls and jade being estimated highest, gold placed in the second 
class, knife money and spade-shaped coins ranging in the lowest class, 2 

A jade coin is illustrated on Plate XXX 11 , Fig. 1, It is a combma- 
lion of the round task type and the so-called knife on which the back 
is marked by two parallel incised lines; the blade is broad and blunt, 
is running in a curve, and pointed below. It is noteworthy that the 
hole is round, and not square as in the copper coins. 

The four characters on the obverse read la ts'tian wu shih . “Great 
money, fifty." 

On the reverse, the symbols of sun anti moon are engraved, the sun 
in the shape of a circle above the hole, and the moon as a crescent 

below tt. 

] tie coin is cut out of a pure-white jade, 7 cm long, 3-4 mm thick; 
the diameter of the disk being 2,5-37 cm. This coin originated from 
^ an £ ^buig, the Lsurper (p-ij a, d.J. The same legend as above is 
found on a common copper coin with square hole and without the 
knife-handle, on the reverse of which the figures of the sun, moon and 
the dipper arc shown; in another type it is Ursa major , a two-edged 
sword and a tortoise with a snake (see Kin-shik so, kin jo, Vol. 4), 
This jade coin is of the same style as the copper coins of the usurper 
Wang Mang, The identity of the types will tie recognized from Figs. 

2 and 3 of rr:e same Plate, On the circular portion in Fig. 2 the two 
characters i too "one knife arc inlaid with gold. On the handle or 
knife-part, three characters are cast in high relief, reading p ing wu 

A, WSSM' S “™* 'EfltstehungsgcschichtA 

_*^ mpare hcsiiEu, in Bishop, VqL I, p T 23, nnd J. Emtjss in Nature, 1SS4, 










Explanation op Pl. XXVII. 

Pig. I. Jade Knife-Coin of Wang Mang. 

Figs. 2-3. Copper Knife-Coins of Wang Mang. 
Figs- 4*5- Jade Seals. 
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tsien, “weighing five-thousand.” The reverse is blank. The coin 
in Pig- 3 hears on the obverse the two characters ch'ih loo, “contract 
knife in slight relief, and on the knife the two characters wu pai 
“five hundred,” while the reverse is also blank . 1 

It will be noticed that a raised rim borders the entire coin and also 
the square hole. 

While there is in general no marked difference between the jade and 
bronze types of this coin, an essential variation remains in the circular 
and square perforations. It may be appropriate to recall here the 
theory of L. C. Hopkins* according to which the cash is a mere reproduc¬ 
tion in metal of the emblematic perforated jade disk pi. This view 
finds a certain support in the statement made in K'ang-hi’s Dictionary 
that the first metal coins were shaped like these pi; but the form of the 
perforation is passed over with silence, and as, in view of Chinese 
geometric symbolism, a strong contrast must be sup|>oscd to exist 
between a round and a square hole, this important point is left un¬ 
explained by the theory of Hopkins. The combination of the cash 
with the knife underlying our specimen certainly was only a personal 
whim of the fantastic Wang Mang; we may cut out the knife, and then 
we have a jade cash with a round hole, and such seems to have really 
existed in times before Wang Mang. It seems possible and plausible 
that this coin may have sprung from the jade disk pi with which it 
agrees except in dimension. A square perforation has not vet been 
found in a pi, but the Po hu I’ung mentions pi with a square inside, 
without saying, however, that this square was a perforation (see above 
p. 154 b The square would indicate Earth in Chinese sentiment, 
but the C hinese have left to us no explanation as to why the holes of 
their coins have always been made square. 

In the numismatical work Kin ting ts'ien lu (Ch. 1, p. 1 b) a square 
metal coin rounded off at the comers with a round hole is engraved 
(Fig. 94) with the statement that it was issued by the legendary 
Emperor Shdn-nung, the round hole being looked ujjon as a special 
characteristic of this type. While we need not accept the association 
of this coin with Shdn-nung or any period of a similar antiquity, I 

1 The H am 3 /a»1* coins are still highly appreciated by Chinese collectors and 
bring good pnees according to the scarcity of the single types. The following 
price-list has been quoted to me in Si-ngan fu as the present standard of valuation: 

II Mang 1000 cash « 200 cash (about fo.ij). 

« .. 2 °°* 4°°. boo cash **4 Taels each (about 52.40). 

(| ” 5 °° and 5000 cash «»6 Taels each (about $3.60). 

‘ "00. 800, 900 cash — 15 Taels each (about >9.00). 

. ‘ 4 ° owA-50 Tads each (about $30.00). 

-\ piece of the last type is in the collection of H. E. Tuan Fang. 

• The Origin and Earlier History of the Chinese Coinage (Journal Roval A sialic 

ooctay, 1095, p. 330). 
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have no doubt that this example presents a very ancient coin, perhaps 
of the Chou period* being an older type than the circular coins with 
square hole. 

ft is curious that also the first copper coin of Japan is said to be a 
piece quite plain, circular in shape and having a round (rather ellip¬ 
soidal) hole in the centre. “Illustrations of this coin arc found in nearly 
every old book treating on coins," remarks van ijk Polder/ “and it 
is always stated to have been struck in the 
time of Mombu Ter tn S (697-700 a. d.) ; but 
it is impossible to find out either the exact 
date or its size and weight/ 1 

Aside from the jade coin of Wang Mang, 
there is another report relative to the reign 
of the Emperor Wu (265-JS5 a. d.) of the 
Tsin dynasty, who received from the country 
oi Yin-k'in in the northern part of Titrkistan 
a thousand strings of jade coins shad'd like 
rings, each ring weighing ten ounces and bear¬ 
ing on the obverse the inscription: f iat 
sltoti yung ki, “May you live as long as Heaven and eternally 
prosper 3 " 

The A if yii t'u p'u exhibits a large scries of jade coins and medals in 
which little or no confidence can be placed. 

Two jade seals are shown on Plate XXVII, Figs. 4 and The 
one in Fig. 4 carved from grayish-green jade filled on all sides with some 
clayish substance is a private seal of the I Ian period beating on the 
lower face the name of the owner Ngan Yi (Giles, Nos, 44 and 5597). 
Thu upfjcr part of the seal is perforated, so that it could lx- suspended 
from the girdle. The other seal in Fig. 5, though carved from jade of 
the Man period (a plant-green brown and red-mot tied jade)* b a recent 
work, and presumably not older than the iCien-lung period (17^6— 
1795), The serpent-like coiled dragon earned in high relief on the top 
is in the style of the Han period; there is no name engraved on the 
lower face. The usual material for seals in China is copper or bronze, 
and. as there is an extensive number of such metal seals in our collec¬ 
tion, comprising the periods of the Tsin, Han, San kuu, T'ang, Sung 
and Yuan* including also a series of ancient clay seals, there will be 
occasion Lo revert to this subject. 1 The shapes and designs of the 

ofthe Copper Coin:; of Japan {Transaction* oi the Asiatic 

tlX, p. -P7, i%i). 

Iw imperial jmil official seals and their functions will be found 
Siur 3 administration, pp, 57 el seq. t Shanghai, 1905, 
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jade seals do not differ from those of the metal ones; in fact, they are 
derived from them so that they must be treated in connection with 
this subject. Wu Ta-ch'6ng has figured also a number of interesting 
jade seals of the Mongol period engraved with Tibetan and Mongol 
characters, the latter of the so-called “square” form ( P'ags-pa) which 
I shall deal with in another place. 


VII. PERSONAL ORNAMENTS OF JADE 

This subject is vast and complex, but I have attempted to treat it 
as comprehensively as possible, as far as the present state of our knowl¬ 
edge permits. Stress is naturally laid on the ornaments used in the 
earliest times of Chinese antiquity; without arriving at an adequate 
understanding of these, we cannot ho()e, either, to appreciate those of 
the present age. Personal ornaments always exercised a deep influence 
upon social life, living full of hidden emblematic significance and 
speaking a Language of their own understood by the donor and the 
wearer. Their shapes and their designs are living realities. In their 
execution, the Chinese genius shows at its best and rivals that of the 
greatest lapidaries of all ages. Neither the cut gems of Greece nor the 
much praised Netsuke of Japan come up to the ideal standard of these 
humble carvers, their refinement of taste, their vigor and elegance of 
design, their Jiest for linear beauty, ami their almost superhuman 
mastery of the tough stone material with their crude implements* 
With all our progress in technical matters, we often stand in bewilder¬ 
ment before these gems, puzzled as to how they did it. A rich source 
of instruction may open up here also for our art-designers and crafts¬ 
men who are desirous of forsaking the old ruts and of receiving a new 
stimulus. The ethnological and art-historical importance of this 
material cannot be overvalued: it is a sort of object-lesson for the 
study of decorative forms and designs. 


i. The Gisdle-Penhant 

Jade pieces were worn as girdle-ornaments in most ancient times, 
and the wearers rejoiced in their tinkling and clattering while walk¬ 
ing, and imagined they heard real musical tones produced by these* 
"The gentlemen in times of antiquity” says the £4 ki (YU tsaa III, 6 ) 
“were sure to wear jades suspended from the girdle. Those on the 
right side emitted the notes Ckik and Klo (the fourth and third notes 
of the Chinese gammut), and those on the left gave the notes Kung 
and YU (the first and fifth noi.es of the gammut).” This was. so to 
speak, the accompaniment to music actually played; for certain tunes 
were performed in connection with the emperor’s walks, and in all 
his movements, the pieces of jade sounded their tinklings. So also 
the gentleman, when in his carriage, heard the harmonious sounds of 
its bells; and when walking, those of his pendent jades; and in this 
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way evil and depraved thoughts found no entrance into his mind, 
jade here appears us the embodiment of excellent qualities and in¬ 
stilling virtue into the heart of its owner, 1 Its musical qualities caused 
a joyful disposition, which may have led to the observance of laying 
the pendants aside during the time of mourning , while otherwise 
they were obligatory {Yii tsoo HI. 8). 

Social regulations were mapped out for the heir-apparent. When 
in the presence of his father, he was not allowed to let bis girdle‘jades 
hang down freely nor to have them sound. Therefore, to prevent 
Lhis, he tied them together on his left side, while he wore on his right 
side the usual instruments destined for the girdle, in his private 
apartments, he allowed His girdle ‘ornaments to hang down as usually, 
but at court, he tied them up. When art official purified himself by 
tasting, he took the girdle-ornaments, hut tied them up/' i I ji two 
III, 7 .)* The tinkling of the jades as an occasion of joy had to give 
way to the respect for the emperor, and during the religious act of 
abstinence. In all other eases, it was a kind of mom] obligation to 
wear the girdle-jades, for “a gentleman, without special reason, never 
took the jade off from his body, regarding it as emblematic of virtuous 
qualities TP Ubid^ III, S ), 

In a song of the Shi king (Legge, YoL I, p. 102}, a royal lady of Lhe 
house 1 of Wei, married in another state, expresses a longing for her 
former home and the scenes of her youth where she could freely ramble 
with her companions, in elegant dress and happy chats, And she 
remembers in her sorrow the girdle gems of her friends, how they 
moved to ibeir measured steps 1 In another song (Lkcge, Yol. I + 
p. 198) in praise of a king, his subjects enjoy hearing the jades at his 
girdle emit their tinkling, suggestive to them of wishing him long life. 
The joy over the success of a victorious general is described by the 
tinkling of the bells of his horses and the sounding of the gems of 
his girdle-pendants (Legge, Yol. If, p. uSG), 

It is not quite clear whether the jade pieces used for girdle-orna¬ 
ments were strung on silk threads or sewed on to silk bands as appliqu6 
work. In the colors of the silk,* and in the binds and qualities of jade 

Un a song of the Shi kina (Lkgoe, VrJ. I, p, tjh) the beauty of a lady is praised 
which h heigh tent'd by the fine gem si of her girdle-pendant appearing as she move.-; in 
her Carriage. And the gent* of her girdle-pendant tinkle. So far Legge. But I 
understand the test in she sense that both the man and the Lady wear the tinkling 
girdle-pendants, and that the last verse ii yin f>» tttiw£ docs not roerdy mean “his 
virtuous fame is not to be forgotten." Te yin is the volte of his virtue sounded by 
his tinkling jades which those cannot forget who bad occasion to hear them. 

f Leggiis translation is here hardly correct, and I prefer to follow Cguvrevr, 

3 3 omit the color-aunes of the silks, ns they cannot be adequately translated. 
Those who will compare Legge + s and Couvreur's translations. wilt 'notice their 
discrepancies in this regard. 
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there were in the Chou period five gradations according to rant. 
White jade considered the most precious was the privileged ornament 
of the emperor; jade green like the mountains was reserved for the 
princes of the first and second ranks (hung /raw); water-blue jade was 
for the great prefects {tai fa ); the heir-apparent had a special kind of 
jade called yU assigned to him; and a plain official had to be content 
with a stone inferior to jade called juan mitt (presumably prehnttc) 
(Yu Isao, III, 9). 

In a beautiful song of the Shi king (Leggl, Voh 1 , p. 134), suggestive 
of a pleasant picture of domestic life, a wife expresses her affection for 
her husband and encourages him to cultivate friendships with men of 
worth to whom she would offer jewels for the girdle out of regard for 
him, 3 "When I know those whose acquaintance you wish, I will 
give them various girdle-ornaments. When I know those with whom 
you arc cordial, I will send to them various girdle-ornaments. When 
I know those whom you love, I will repay their friendship (or thank 
them) by gifts of girdle-ornaments,"" We see that presents of such 
ornaments were prompted by a feeling of amity and by a desire to keep 
up friendly relations. 

It is an irreparable loss that the proper significance of many words 
designating either particular kinds of jade or ornaments of jade and 
occurring in the Shi king and other ancient tests is entirely unknown; 
the commentators are too easily satisfied in explaining them as a 
beautiful jade or an ornament. If we had fuller definitions of them, 
we could make much more out of the symbolism which was probably 
associated with them* Thus, c g. in a little song of the Ski king (Lecgf, 
Vnl, I, p. 203) Duke K'ang escorts his cousin of whom he was very fond, 
and gives him k iung~kiict stones for his girdle as a parting gift; the 
translation ,J precious jasper” in this passage is a poor makeshift, 
for it is doubtless the question here of a specific ornament with a hidden 
meaning suitable to Lhe occasion, which, however, is unfortunately lost. 

In discussing the single jewels composing the girdle-pendant, we 
shall notice how deeply they are related to friendship and love by 
means of punning upon the words used to designate them (so-called 
phonetic rebus). Here wc speak of the significance of the girdle-orna¬ 
ments in general. They were an object of mutual attraction between 
the two sexes and naturally played a rile in sexual imagination, as 
the desire to please the other sex is the keynote of all primitive oma- 


' Ido pint understand the passage with Legge that '^he wauM despoil hersdf 
ot hi-r feminine M-nts to Uglify her regapj for them her husbairi’ffrkS" 
w inch, even jr r, l 131 ■ the greater frcedoni enjoyed by woman in .undent times won id 
m-ver be eon K ™«us with Chinese customs,' Thu Ll implies 3 * 
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meat. * 0 you with the girdle-gems strung on blue silken bands, 
long, long do I think of you; I cannot go to see you, but why do you 
not come to me?” laments a young lady mourning the indifference 
and the absence of Iter lover, in the Ski king (Lecce, VoL I, p, 344)* 

In the Po hu rung (Ch. 4. P- 4)’ by Pan Ku (t $2 a. D.) it is on 
record: ''The girdle-ornaments symbolized the respective occupations 
of people: the fanners wore girdle-ornaments in the shape of their 
plough-handles and shares; workmen those in the shape of axes and 
adzes; married women wore their needles and pins in the girdles to 
make known thereby that they were married women, but they sus¬ 
pended also jade objects from the girdle,' f This passage is interesting 
iti showing that among the people girdle-ornaments indicated also their 
callings. We thus recognize altogether a fourfold symbolism associated 
with them during the Chou period: rhythmical movement and sonorous 
qualities enjoyed by the wearer and impressing his fellow-mates;’ their 
character as trinkets of friendship and love; their indication of rank 
among the official class according to the material; and their character 
emblematic of the vocation among the people at large. 

The general arrangement of this ancient girdle-pendant may be 
gathered from Fig. 95 derived from the Ku yti t'u p*u (Ch. 53). Al¬ 
though not correct in details, and nothing more than an attempt at 
reconstruction, yet it may give a fair idea of what the conception o£ 
the Chinese archreologists in regard to the appearance and disposition 
of the single ornaments is; for no complete sets have survived, only 
single components, and as we shall have to discuss a number of these, 
the wrong impressions gained from this afterthought of the Sung 
period may tie corrected. We notice that this ancient girdle-pendant 
is a chatelaine consisting of seven separate articles, to each of which a 
special name is assigned. There is a top-piece or brooch called hfng 
serving as the support from which the six other ornamental pieces are 
suspended. There is a circular central plaque (yw) surrounded by two 
square ornaments (jfefi); below, an ornament in the shape of a segment 
(rA'tftff yc) in the center, and two bow-shaped ornaments on either 
side (huang)* For brevity T s sake, and to avoid the Chinese names 
as much as possible, my nomenclature will simply be: head-piece, 
central piece, lower piece, central side-pieces, lower side-pieces. 

In the ancient songs of the Shi king (Wei feng, X; Legge, Vol. I, 
p, 107), there is a little ditty under the title ' The Quince'" as follows: 

' Reprinted in the collection Han Wei is'nag iifcw. 

• At the sacrifices to Heaven and Earth during the Han dynasty, the dancers 
singing the hymns and Accompanying them with a dance, wore also girdle-pendants 
of pearls and jack to chime in with the rhythm oF the music (CuavanSes, Se-ma 
Tshen, Vol. Ill, pp, 613, hiy, 621). 
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“Who will give me a quince, I shall return to him a central side- 
omament of fine jade for the girdle-pendant. It is not meant as an 
act of thanks, but I want to render our friendship ever-lasting. — Who 



Pic. 95. 

Complete View of the Ancient Jade Girdle-Pendant (from Km ym r« ><»). 


will give me a peach, I shall return to him the red jade yao. . . [with the 
same refrain].— Who will give me a plum, I shall return to him the 
black jade ornament kiu . . . [with the same refrain].” 
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A. Conradv* has happily recognized in the two words kii and kiu 
the foundation of a rebus: the former contains the word kii “to dwell, 
to remain/’ the latter the word kiu “long.”* The verses from the 
Shi king prove that these stones were presented as tokens of a lasting 
friendship: thus, the gift of the jewel kii may have implied the wish: 
“May you remain my friend!” and that of the jewel kiu: “May we 
long be friends!” This symbolism of the gem kiu is especially notice¬ 
able in the pretty song “Hemp grows on the Hill” (Lecce, Vol. I, 
p. 122): a maiden is longingly awaiting the presence of her lover who 
she imagines may be detained by another woman; she expects that 
he will soon appear and present her with kiu stones for her girdle. 
Here the desire for this very ornament is doubtless of symbolical 
meaning too: she is longing for the long-stay-with-me stone. And 
the gift of such a stone may have alluded also to lasting love. On 
the other hand, the jewel kii seems to have alluded to the happy union 
of two lovers possessing each other, as may be inferred from Song VII, 
9 (Lecce, Vol. I, p. 136) where the couple is driving in the carriage 
(note the jvord t'ung “together”) and wearing the girdle-ornament kii 
as emblem of their communion. 

We have no exact information in regard to the symbolism expressed 
by the arrangement of the seven jewels in the girdle-pendant of the 
Chou. But the names assigned to them allow of the conclusion that 
they related also to the nature-cult prevalent in that period. The 
name h?ng for the top-piece appears as yii hhig “the regulator of jade” 
for one of the stars in the Great Bear, or for the three stars forming 
its tail (Sciilecel, Uranographie chinoise, p. 503), and the word 
liuang for the lower side-piece is at the same time the designation for 
the semicircular jade symlx>l under which the quarter of the North 
was worshipped (p. 169). In short, the fundamental idea under¬ 
lying this girdle-pendant seems to be associated with that cosmological 
formula of six terms, the basic dogma of the Chou culture pervading 
the official hierarchy, the astronomic and cosmic system, the sacrificial 
rites, the religious beliefs and the interment of the dead.* 

We shall now submit the single parts of the girdle-pendant to a 
closer inspection. The head-piece is called heng (Giles No. 3910), 
a word identical in sound with and supposed to be derived from heng 

1 In the preface to Slentz, Beilrage zur Voikskundt Sud-Schantung's, p. to, and 
China in Pflugk-IIarttung's Weltgesehichte, p. 511. 

1 1 t should be remembered that the Chinese have a double enjoyment in these 
puns, by the ear and by the eye; the written character conveys to the mind as much 
of it as the sound. 

‘Compare L. de Sacssvrk, Lcs origincs deI’astronomic chinoise (Voting Pao, 
1910, pp. 257 el seq.). 
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(No. 3912) “crosswise, horizontal” meaning also several objects 
placed in such a position as the yoke of a draught animal, horse or ox, 
the beam of a balance or steel-yard, and even the space between the 
eyebrows. The name for the ornament would therefore imply that 
it is placed transversely to serve as support to the six pendulous jewels. 
An ancient commentator remarks that it resembles in shape the res¬ 
onant stone k'ingy but is smaller than this one. Wu has succeeded 
in identifying several specimens with this head-piece. The first of 
these is shown in Fig. 96, made of white jade with russet spots; the 
second in Fig. 97, of green jade with black veins, defined as ts'ung 
king “ onion head-piece” in allusion to a passage in the Shi king 1 
where this phrase occurs. The word “onion” ceitainlv refers to the 
peculiar green tinge of the jade, and Bushell (in Bishop, Vol. I, p. 26) 
correctly explains that the simile relates to the color of the young 
sprouts, not to the bulb of the onion, the name corresponding to our 
“grass green.” 1 It will be seen that these two pieces arc perforated 
in the extreme ends for purposes of suspension. That in Fig. 98, 
likewise “onion-green,” has two perforations in one end and one in 
the other. These three objects are plain, while that in Fig. 99 is 
decorated, the two hanging tips terminating in dragon-heads; it is of 
white jade spotted all over with red patches except the two dragon¬ 
heads which are pure-white. 

In connection with the head-piece we deal also with the lower side- 
pieces of the girdle-pendant, because they much resemble the top- 
piece, as may be gathered from Fig. 100. In Fig. 101, an ornamented 
piece of this type in green jade is shown, displaying two* dragons with 
bodies intertwined. A Chinese commentator remarks that, if the two 
pieces forming a pair are placed together, they make the perforated 
disk called pi, and maybe this ornament has originated in this way 
by cutting a disk into halves, from a purely technical viewpoint. 
It will be seen that it is somewhat difficult to distinguish between 
the head-piece and these lower side-pieces, particularly when they are 
undecorated. It seems that the only real difference betw’een the tw f o, 
in the latter case, lies in their dimensions, the head-piece being of 
larger size. A specimen in our collection may be identified with 
one of these types. 

The objects united on Plate XXVIII are all burial jades of the 
Han period, not amulets, however, to preserve the body from decay', 
but personal ornaments of the dead, ornaments which a person had 

l Siao ya, Tung hung, IV, 2 (Legge, Vol. II. p. 286; ed. Couvreur, p. 205). 

1 Wu Ta-ch'£nc explains this color by the two words ts'ang tsui “sky-blue and 
kingfisher-blue.” 
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presumably worn duiing life-time and cherished, and which he there¬ 
fore desired to have buried with him. 

The piece in Fig. i (9 cm long, 2.9 cm wide and 3 mm thick) of 
this Plate is a grass-green jade full of earth incrustations, unoma- 
mented, in the shape of a crescent. The two perforations at the ends 
have been bored only from one side where they measure 5 mm in diam¬ 
eter, w’hile it is only 3 mm on the low'er side. The lower edge has been 
much affected and somewhat weathered out by chemical influences 




Pig. ioi. 

Lower Side-Pieces of Girdle-Pendant. 


which seem to have also darker 1 the original color in some places. 
In color, this specimen agrees with those designated bv Wu as onion- 
green and in form with that in Fig. 100, explained by him as a lower 
side-piece of a girdle-pendant, and I feel therefore justified in applying 
the same identification to our specimen. The jade ornament pub¬ 
lished in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts Bulletin (Vol. VI, p. 55, 1908) 
must be reckoned, in my opinion, as belonging to the same class! 

Figures 102 and 103 are head-pieces of girdle-pendants illustrated 
in the Ku yu t'u p'u , alleged to be Han, but in all likelihood not older 
than the T’ang period, especially the design in Fig. 103, an inverted 
lotus-leaf with tumed-up edges. 1 B’t the Ku yu t'u p'u has well 
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deserved of us in transmitting another type of chatelaine in Fig. 104 
with the remark lhat it is “a devil's work (1. very clever work) from 
Turkman." The chains with their links caned from one piece of 
jade arc remarkable; the same kind of work may be seen in one of out 
jade resonant stones (Plate LVU), Ten of these chains terminate 
in tiny jade bells. This is, of course, a social type of chatelaine being 




in no historical connection with the ancient Chinese girdle-pendant. 
The editors of the Kv yit i'u p'u are, in this case, quite honest and 
confess that the age of this piece is not known. I believe we shall 
not err in assigning it to the T ang period, since at that time there 
was lively intercourse between China and Turkman r and the trade 
in jade from KhOtan to China was at its height. Besides, this speci¬ 
men is of great historical value, as it seems to be the father of these 
modern silver chatelaines 1 current all over China, Tibet and Mongolia, 
and usually consisting of five pieces,— toothpick, tweezers, oarspoon, 
small brush for oiling the hair and boar’s tooth for parting the hair, 

s Numerous varieties from China and Tibet ore in our coUvction, Sec Fig. 107 
in Ri Mikl.l., Chinese An, YoL IL 
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scratching the head or loosening knots. 1 If we realize the jade speci¬ 
men in Fig, 104 with the chains made in silver and with these five im¬ 
plements attached to the ends of the five lower chains, we have the 
whole affair as still in use. And we may imagine that also at an early 
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Jiiik- 1 tiAidaine from TAlfitisiliin iffuui A'a vji j'4f f>'u) r 


date they were commonly made of stiver and but rarely of jade. I 
was hitherto under the impression that this silver chatelaine may be 
Chinese in origin, but the evidence furnished above might lead one 


' f n s ^ inKns Lhc lwu ktter objects arc replaced bv a 

sword and halberd or some other kind of weapon. The LraETof th£ SSS 
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Pic. 106. 

Jade Central Pieces of Girdle*Pendant (from /fa >tt I'm P'm). 
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to suspect that it belongs to the Turkish'Tibetan culture-sphere, 1 
Indeed, many Tibetan specimens of this kind have an originality of 
design not to lie met with in the Chinese counterparts. At all events, 
it is certain that in ancient times the Chinese did not avail themselves 
of similar chatelaines which seem to spring up among them not earlier 
than in the T'ang period. 

Of the central pieces of the girdle-pendant, only a few have sur¬ 
vived. The A h yu t'u p'u is able to reproduce only two (Figs. 105 and 
106). The one in Fig. 105 with a meander pattern in the outer zone 
ami a floral design in the centre explained as ” banana-leaves fulfilling 
every wish (j« 1 tsiao yth) is made a work of the Han or Wei period; 
the other in Fig, 106 with a band of wave-ornaments ( vr« po win) and 
a star-shaped leaf-pattern is alleged to l>e pre-Han, 

Two of the central side-pieces (kit) used in the girdle-pendant may 
lie viewed in Figs, 107 and ioS, both ascribed to the Han time which is 
possible. Tile names given by the Kit yU i'u p'u for the ornaments 
are interesting. The eight groups of quadruple “square” spirals are 
styled tieh xkBng, j\c, accumulated, superposed or repeated ornaments, 
the wend j king denoting an ornament in a woman’s hair-dressing." 
Fig, io8 ;] as will be seen from the Chinese legend, is labeled wti kin 
ti,w “carved with tlie corners cut out” alluding to the four chamfered 
corners. The four plant designs in the interior are designated as 
"mallows;” the entire pattern is stated to be "of such elegance that 
there is no doubt that this is an object of the Han.” This elegance 
of the art of the Han is frequently insisted on by those authors, and 
they are certainly right in their judgment. 

Figure too represents a lower central jewel Ufi'ung yu) used in the 
girdle-pendant, derived from the same work. It is segment-shaped 
as in Fig, 95, and decorated with designs of "sleeping silkworm-co¬ 
coons {wo frail j and beads (lieu ciw)'* a design "breathing the spirit 
of Han work. The Rung Catalogue gives, further, this ornament 
without any decoration. 

We arc not bound to assume that all the ancient girdle-pendants 
looked like the typical one in Fig, 95 which is nothing more than an 
attempted reconstruction of the Sung period. There is, in fact, no 


1 The type of these pendants ii widely disseminated ;j.nnJ occurs anon g the 
antiquities o? Siberia anil the Fimvo t ^rmns, A striking analogy to the ancient jade 
ivp° of Turkistan is offered by silver types found in tombs near Kasai) f^ee Ijp 
t JFALVV, Expedition scicnlifique en Rtissie, Vol, Ill.p, 151, :m H Vol. VI, PI. XXIII 
*In modern Peking ornaments occurs the fang shin^, a geometrical figure con- 
sistmg of two overlapping squares, employed as a rebus in the sense of "fl^urkhW 
f *> n * 1 ] f L . 1G R L ‘r Zur Pek] nger Volfakunde, p. 147). The meaning of Uth ■.hi J2 
iti application to the ahem- ornamcm may. accordingly, have itcou ■‘duplicated or 
repeater!abundance " or ’may you thrive in all ways and directions ns this meander 1 ” 
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ancient text by which the arrangement of the single ornaments in the 
given order would be backed up. We can only say that it mdy have 
been so* but that it must not have been that way. The connection 
of the single articles by means of bead laces is also doubtful. The 
verges quoted from the Shi king have shown us that there were Other 
girdle-ornaments like the yao and km entering the girdle-pendants, 
but which ate not known to the archaeologists. Further, we know 
from literary records as well its from a large number of specimens which 



have come down to us that there were other types of girdle-ornaments. 
Rings, half-rings and miniature imitations of implements are prom¬ 
inent in this group. I may first be allowed to review the material in 
our collection* 

Figure 2 of Plate XXVIII h of a peculiar jade yellow in color and 
spotted brown and red; in shape similar to Fig, 1 on the same Plate, 
but not perforated* The same design of spirals engraved on the 
upper surface appears also on the lower face. To the upper edge, 
the figure of a hydra (ck'ih ) 1 is attached in openwork carving, the 
whole being cut out of one stone. It is 7*2 cm long, 3,3 cm wide and 
7 nun thick* This object belongs to the type of half-rings called 
kwh w’hich played such an important nOle in the life of antiquity on 
account of a peculiar symbolism attached to it (see p, 210), 

The two specimens reproduced in their original size in Figs. 3 and 
4 of the same Plate are most remarkable for the brilliancy of their 
technique; they a to both ornamental adzes worn as girdle-pendants. 
The piece in Fig. 3 is a flat can ing showing exactly the same designs 
and colors on both sides* The axe itself is of a grayish-white color; 

1 Chinese explained to mt this figureasa tiger, but I see no basis forllhis suppo¬ 
sition. 
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the crane forming the handle gray-black; its beak and the cloud-oma- 
ments on its left surrounding the sun-ball as indicated by the character 
ji engraved in the circle are yellow; the fungus of immortality (ling 
rfiifi) on which the crane sets one of its feet, and the tip of its longest 
tail-feather arc again of the same gray-white color as the axehead. 
The colors are by no means artificial, but natural in the stone, and it 
is a source of astonishment how the artist planned the working out 
of the tough stone into this harmonious arrangement of colors. The 
agreement of its ornamentation with the large ornamental axes (p. 4 s) 
will be noticed; the blade is brought out, but blunt. 

This design apparently expresses a wish by means of punning; the 
word ling in the name of the fungus standing for another ting meaning 
“duration of life/' ji "the sun" meaning also “day/' so that wc can 
read the Sentence ji kao ting. "May your days be long like those of 
the crane!" The crane, as well known, is a symbol of longevity (com¬ 
pare Ghube, Zur Pekinger Volkskundc, p. 95), 

Figure 4 of this Plate XXVIII represents a little masterpiece of 
caning. Around an axehead with gracefully sloping blade, as nucleus, 
two dragons are carved out in open work, the one of the type of a 
hydra resting its head in relief on the surface of the axe and winding 
its body elegantly around the edge, while the handle is formed by a 
coiled dragon in hollo wed-out carving, leaning on the end of the axe 
and continued on the lower side in high undercut relief. The jade 
is of a dark grayish-green gradually assuming in about the middle a 
tinge of delicate light-brown, passing into a deep chocolate brown in 
the handle. The harmonious proportion of all parts, the clever utiliza¬ 
tion of the coloration in the stone and the fine execution of the carving 
are equally Worthy of admiration in these two pieces. 

In Fig. 3, we recognized the crane in connection with the fungus 
of immortality as a symbol of longevity. In Fig. 5 reproduced in 
the original size we meet with a girdle-pendant carved in the shape 
of a double fungus with spiral ornaments engraved in the surface; 
the jade is gray in the handle and upper zone and light-brown in the 
lower portion, 

1 his fungus is a species of Agatk and considered a felicitous plant, 
because it absorbs the vapors of the earth (sec Bretschneider, Bot- 
aniton Sinicum, Pari II, p, 40 and Pan UI, p. 4S0), 

in the /-/ ki fed. Couvreur, Vol. I, p, 643), it is mentioned as an 
edible plant. As a marvellous plant foreboding good luck, it first 
appeared under the Han dynasty in b. c. 109 when it sprouted in the 
imperial palace Kan-ts'uan. The emperor issued an edict announcing 
this phenomenon and proclaimed an amnesty in the empire except 
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for relapsing criminals. A hymn in honor of this divine plant was 
composed in the same year (Chavannbs, Sc-ma Tslen, Vol. III. 
p. 624; J. Epklvs, Journal Peking Oriental Society, Vol. II, p. 230). 
This event may have led at that time to the reception of this fungus as 
a motive of art in girdle-pendants, Subsequently* it became one of the 
magic emblems of Taoism and a symbol of long life. We shall meet 
them repeatedly in connection with this design of the fungus on later 
carvings of jade. 

The jade agarics {yii chiti) mentioned in the year 748 a. el as “pro¬ 
duced on the pillars of the Ta-thing Palace and shitting through the 
hall with magic splendor" (Hirth, Scraps from a Collector's Note 
Book, p. 78) were perhaps realty carved from jade, although the word 
eh*an "to produce" used in this passage would seem to refer to a natural 
phenomenon and to favor the view expressed by Him 11, There is 
indeed, it not a real, a fabulous kind of agaric called yii chih and sup¬ 
posed to grow on the sacred mountain Hus shan in Shensi, A special 
agaric is ascribed to each of the four sacred mountains with the addi¬ 
tion of two others, making six kinds altogether (see BrktscHNkidkr. 
1 . C; Part III, p. 418), An illustration and description of the ling chik 
is given by G. Schlegel in T'oung Poo, Vol. VI, 1895, pp. 18 21. 

The favorite girdle-ornaments were doubtless the ring and the 
half-ring. FI van (Giles No. 5043) “a jade ring" is written with the 
same phonetic mid pronounced with the same sound as hum z [No. 5047) 
“to return, to repay*" It was accordingly the symbol by which the 
emperor summoned an exiled official to return, or the signal given for 
besieging a city (on account of the word huan Nos, 5040 and 41 "an 
enclosing wall"j, 1 In making such a ring over to a friend as a gift 
it doubtless meant an expression of thanks," or implied also the philo¬ 
sophical symbolism underlying the ring,— all divine principles being 
supposed to run in a ring or circle without beginning or end (see Giles 
X' o. 4862). The opposite sense is connected with the incomplete or 
half-ring kiich (Giles No. 3222). This character is alternately used 
with the word kiich 1 No. 3219) meaning "to cut off, to slay; to pass 
sentence; to decide, to settle." Conrad v (f. c T , p. <j) has discovered 
the oldest authenticated use of this half-ring in the tragic ease of 
Prince Sh£n-shffng who in b. c. 650 was sent by his father, to please a 
concubine, on a fatal war expedition and received from him a half- 
ring as girdle-pendant, signifying Lhat lie was east off and should not 
return. The emperors availed themselves uf this symbol in banishing 

■See Cofouira, i, c., p. to. 

* As proved by the story of Yang Pao and ihe gold bracelets of the Chou family 
(FStillos, Allusions Ktleruirts, p. 250), 
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a man to the frontier* ami the exiled K'u-yuan, the celebrated pool of 
the elegies Li’&ao, according to Conkapy, wore such an ornament 
in his girdle. 1 But as kiich means also to decide, the wearer of this 
ring intended to indicate his ability to decide all sorts of intricate 
questions and problems; according to Chuung-tse the scholars used to 
wear such a ring in his time. 

Pan Ku t the author of the Pai hit tang whom we quoted above 
in regard to the professional symbolism of girdle-pendants, makes the 
following remarks on the rings and half-rings: 

"The objects which are to he worn suspended from the girdle 
make known one's intentions and display ones abilities. Hence he 
who cultivates moral conduct (taa "the way" in the sense of the Con- 
fudan school) without end, wears a ring. He who makes reason and 
virtue (too ttk in the sense of Lao-tse) the foundation of his conduct, 
wears the jewels kun . J He who is able to decide (kiich) questions of 
aversion and doubt, wears a half-ring (kUeft)* This means that from 
the kind of visible girdle-ornaments which a man wears an inference 
on his abilities can be drawn, 11 

The Ku yii t’u p'u (Cits, 55 and 56) contains the following seven 
girdle-rings (Figs. id). Figure 110 is a ring decorated with " con¬ 
nected clouds” as they occur on the Ju-i sceptres (Plate LXVIII); 
a ring of this design was apparently given as a present implying every 
good wish \ jit it. The design in Fig, 111 is the same, but treated in 
another technique, the whole being carved in open-work 1 ‘hu h ung). 
Both rings are made pre-Han, Figure 11a is designated as a girdle-ring 
with "coiled clouds 11 and attributed to the Han fierind. Figure 113 
shows a coiled pherabc of which it is said "that feathers, wings, crest 
and beak are filled with life's motion (sh&ng fttng ) like m painting (or 

1 1 cannot find this passage in I he Li’Sav, In stanza ji, K’u Yuan mentions that 
lie wort- a belt consisting of two aromatic plants symbolic of moral qualities {d'Hek- 
vkv 15 E Saint-Den vs, Le Li-Sao, p. 15), In another stanza, he plucks a branch of 
the fabulous tree k'iung IM AVERS, Chinese Header's Manual, p, «>y) tu enrich his 
belt 1 L £., p, 39}. He further alludes to the honorary decorations conferred upon 
him to wear in the girdle, in remembrance of hk farmer high position (p, 20), and 
if lie asks himself whciln-r bin girdle will be again ornamented p. 211, tie hints at 
the 3 tape of future splendor. The fragrant girdle is to K'li Yuan the emblem of 
his virtues and merits fp. =58).—As we have popular traditions of gold and pearls 
foreshadowing calami ttes, gold uul jade may also in China augur bad luck. Hiao- 
Cli'^ng. king of Chao (a, c. 265-245), had an extraordinary dream in n. c. 2625 he 
5inr himself clad in a costume the two halves of which cut lengthwise on the (jack 
showed two different colors; in this garb, he mounted a chariot drawn by dragons 
taking their flight towards Heaven; but- he soon fell from the clouds to land on a 
heap nf gold and jade. The interpretation of tins dream by the soothsayer was as 
follows: the grotesque costume foreshadows distress; the flight towards Heaven and 
the fall Indicate a deceitful phantom void of reality; and the hillock of gold and Jade 
announces great grief (A. Tschefe, Histoire du royaume de Han, p, [55), 

! f* ii>"s No r 65 21 "a precious store resembling a |K-nrl[ < lo not know on wha t 
foundation this symbolism rests. 
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as if it were painted)." This phrase goes to show that pictorial in¬ 
fluence is imputed to this design, 1 and I therefore doubt if the piece in 
question is, as staled, a 
work of the Han. It 
must come down from 
the T':mg or Sung period, 
judging from its style. 

The ring in Fig. 114 is 
engraved with a floral 
wreath styled ‘ auspi¬ 
cious plants" (jui l$'ao) 
and praised in the text 
as u breathing in its ele¬ 
gance and beauty the 
spirit of the HanT This 
is all eery well, and the 
elegance of the pattern, 
nobody will deny; but, 
thus far, it cannot be pointed out earlier than on works of the T'ang 
period and breathes too, according to my feeling, the spirit of the 


Fig. to. 

Jil'ie GtrJJe’ftir.jj Ln Shapr (rf Coiled Cluuds 
(from Ku yu j'h 






Fig. 1■j. 

J&4* ( rirdk-Rina mub nE PIimik vai'n jt’ n i. 


T'ang. If this plant of good luck is to be identified with the tea-plant 
(Fetillon, /. r„ p, 247), it is certainly out of the question that the 

1 For ;i fut] discussion of this subject see below. 
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pattern could have been devised under the Han, as tea was not yet 
cultivated. The ring in Fig. 115 is interesting in showing a coiled 



Flu. 114. 

J»de Girdle-Ring with Dcvgn al Aucptciou* Plant* (from Ku v* r* 



hydra with projecting fangs and long sharp claws, which is an unusual 

representation; “it is a genuine Han work,” re-mark the editors. The 
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last ring in Fig. 116 of a jade “purple like vine-grapes” is carved in 
a band of clouds and “an object posterior to the Han time.” 

We dwelt above on the peculiar symbolism relative to the incomplete 
rings called ktiek. Also Wu Ta-ch'^ng alludes to it in figuring a speci¬ 
men of this kind in his collection (Fig. 117) in which I believe the oldest 
type of these rings may be found. It is carved from green jade with a 
black zone and has a double dragon (shuang lung) 1 engraved on the 
one face and “the scarlet bird” (chu kio or chu niao), the bird of the 




Pig. 116. 

Jade Girdle-Ring in Shape of Cloud-Band 
(from Km yti I’m p’m). 


southern quarter on the other face. The form of this bird as here 
outlined exactly agrees with that on a tile disk of the Han period 
(“Chinese Pottery of the Han Dynasty,” Plate LXVII, Fig. 4). It is 
not known w'hat its proper significance is on the tile nor in this 
connection on the ring. The break in the ring is effected by a narrow 
strip sawn away between the two dragon-heads which cannot touch 
each other; it symbolically indicates the rupture or the breaking-off of 
cordial relations between tw’o people. 

If we adopt for the scarlet bird the interpretation proposed by 
L. de Saussure (Toung Pao, 1909, p. 264; 1910, p. 614) w’ho regards 
it as identical with the quail symbolizing the summer, because it is bom 
from the fire of the summer, we should arrive at the conclusion that the 
design on this side of the ring represents the summer, and be bound to 
infer that the dragon on the opposite face should be identical with the 
Green Dragon corresponding to the spring. Both symbols further 


1 Compare the dragon-images in Figs. 91-93. 
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correspond to two quarters, the latter to the east, the former to the south; 
so that in the case of an exiled official his wanderings east and south may 
be symbolized, or that the break of the ring may indicate a sorrow par* 
ticularly felt in the spring and summer, or in a more abstract way, that 
there is a gap in the spring and summer of life. We shall come back 



c Fic. 117. b 

InoOii'e ■ !•: Jil'St - Ri::g. kurh, L'y^Kr imrl Ldftcr PiiLes, 


to Lhe subject of these rings in a consideration of the later development 
of Lhe girdle-pendants. 

It should, however, tie added that this explanation can be accepted 
only provisionally, as it does not agree with the archaeological facts. 
In all representations of “the Scarlet Bird,” as far as known to me. the 
bird intended is not a quail but apparently a kind of pheasant. In the 
Chinese art-journal Skiti chon kuo kitting tsi t No. 11 (published in Shang¬ 
hai) there is on Plate V the illustration of a very interesting stove of 
Han pottery showing die animals of the four quarters, one on each of 
the four sides. The unusual feature of this design is that “the Green 
Dragon and “the White Tiger” are here associated each with the 
ligttre of a man; and **the Scarlet Bird" is delineated as a large heavy 
strutting bird with a high crest and a big bunch of curved tail-feathers, 
almost in the style of a peacock; it may be any species of a large bird, 
but it is certainly not a quail. 
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3. The Development of the Gik dee-Pendants 

The ancient girdle-pendant composed of seven jade carvings, a 
characteristic feature of the culture of (he Chou period, is no longer in 
existence in China. For reasons which escape our knowledge but which 
we shall try to develop hereafter, it did not possess vitality enough to 
survive for any great length of time after the downfall of the house of 
Chou* While possibly sldl alive during the time of the Han as a result 
of the revival of the ancient classical traditions, it must have sunk into 
oblivion shortly after this period* being already displaced by other 
fashions during this transitional epoch from antiquity to the middle 
ages. The Overthrow of a dynasty and the establishment of a new 
regime usually was in China also the signal for a change of culture, not 
always radical, but ushered in by modifications of costume, style* orna¬ 
ment, and subsequent new developments of taste and art. While 
neither the whole nor any single component of the classical girdle- 
pendant was perpetuated, a new style of girdle-ornament gradually 
came into vogue under the Han, doubtless connected with the far-reach¬ 
ing revolution then affecting all domains of taste. This new fashion, 
curiously enough, developed, according to the views of Chinese archae¬ 
ologists, from that ornament of the Chou dynasty for which we should 
have predicted the least chance of an extensive popularity, — 1 he gloomy 
half-ring kUek which originally meant separation, banishment, nay, even 
capital punishment; or, what could not appeal either to the people at 
large, the decision in literary disputes. But this entire symbolism 
must have died out during the Han period; for then these objects seem 
to come into general use, carved into graceful designs not pointing to 
any serious disaster for the wearer. It is useless to raise here a question 
of terminology, and to argue that these ornaments differ from the ancient 
half-rings and may have developed from another type which may have 
even existed in the Chou period under a different name. This may be, 
but the brutal fact remains that tire long series of these objects is desig¬ 
nated kiich by the native arcbxdogists, and that in some of them the 
type, and above all, the designs of the kUeh t — and these arc presumably 
the oldest in the group of the new kiiehj — have been faithfully pre¬ 
served. These ornaments finally end in neat carvings of animal figures, 
quite in the style of the Japanese Netsuke, purely decorative, with no 
other object in view than to afford esthetic enjoyment to the wearer 
and tile lookers-on. Also these plastic subjects are styled t kiich. It is 
true, in this case the Am yii t'u p'u (Ch + 64, p„ 4! objects to this name by 
sayingi “The kiich is a broken lor incomplete] sort of disk which is 
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perforated; but the figure of the cicada here illustrated, as well as the 
following figures of the dragon, fish, tiger, etc. have all solid bodies 

without perforations. Hence 
the; - cannot lx? designated kstek, 
but should only be styled 
girdle-ornaments (j&W); merely 
for the sake of order, they have 
been arranged among the kikh f 
whereby confusion may arise 
from this nomenclature, as in 
the Po I'U t'u from the name 
^kettle” (ting) which is indis¬ 
criminately used for the sacrifi¬ 
cial vessels fs'wn anti t 7 f Not- 
withstanding, this work also 
retains the name kiteft for some 
of these objects, while it desig¬ 
nates as p'ei others which still 
display a certain relation to the 
ancient kikh. 

The twenty-four illustra¬ 
tions of these girdle-ornaments 
given by the Ku yii t'u pit 
(Chs. hz-&5) present the greatest merit of 
tlris book and allow us to trace the devel¬ 
opment of these decorative objects from the 
llan to the Sting period, and to connect 
these more ancient with the modem forms. 
The majority of these designs, whatever 
their supposed age may be, have also highly 
artistic merits and betray an unusual beauty 
of form and line. These objects are not the 
result of antiquarian speculation as the jade 
tablets of rank or the official headdresses, 
but live affairs which were really made and 
worn by all classes of people. Because of 
this intrinsic value, the whole series is here 
reproduced in its entirety in the same 
Pto- mo, succession as in the original- with the 

Jlifir Gtnlta-IVmlpnts, I’mn cd , r „ 

Fj«hfv f(rtnai Ku vi C4i p'w.i. addition of necessary criticism* The first 
four objects are designated as girdle-ornaments (p'tri), all others as kitek* 
Figure i iS represents a pair of fishes standing effect, carved from green 







jade; their fins are connected, and they are holding in their mouths 
the leaved branch of a willow (frtOi according to the Chinese explana¬ 
tion. It should he added that, during the Han period, it was customary 
to pluck a willow-branch (fftc liv, see Giles No. 550), and to offer it 
to a parting friend who was escorted as far as the bridge Pa east of 
Ch’ang-ngan where the branch of separation (fcteAl) was handed to the 
departing friend. 1 The double fish is a pattern familiar to us on bronze* 
of the Han period and symbolizes the mutual harmony between siwuses 
and friends, 1 The significance of this ornament is therefore simple 
enough: wc must part, but we shall remain friend* as these two fishes 
are inseparable. It reveals to ns at the same Lime how the kikh, so 
formidable in the beginning with its message of absolute divorce, was 
mitigated into a more kind-hearted attitude which made it acceptable 
to all people, it became a parting-gift, a farewell trinket. The date 
of this piece is set at a period covering the Wei and Tsin dynasties, 
i. f. roughly the third and fourth centuries a. d., but l have no doubt 
that the pattern goes back to the creative period of the l Ian. 

Figure 11 <) displays a similar design of a pair of fishes, the same carving 
being brought out on both faces. Also here, the editors explain the 
plant design as that of a willow. The leaves are represented here on 
the Imdies behind the gills, and a leaf-shaped wreath (with the perfora¬ 
tion of the ancient k&th) appears between the lower fins. Another 
diversity is that the tips of the tails here touch each other which seems 
to hint at a mere intimate union of the part)- concerned, while there is 
a gap in the previous piece in correspondence with the break in the an¬ 
cient half-ring. The editors, not unwittily, comment as follows: 
ri W£n-ti (535-551 a. d.) . the Emperor of the Wei dynasty, presented 
the belie, Sieh Ling-yun by name* with a girdle-pendant, of green jade 
representing a double fish. Though it is not necessary to assume that 
our specimen under consideration is identical with just that one of the 
Wei, still its examination shows that it must be an object from that 
period (535 554 a. ii,)," 

The fish, as a symbol of power and rank, came into vogue with the 
rise of the Thing dynasty. In the year 6iS, the first year of the reign 
of the Emperor ICao-tsu, the T'ang, doubtless for the reason of marking 
the change of dynasty, abolished the silver badge having the shape of 
a certain plant and substituted for it the silver tally of the form of a 

1 PLTILLON, AUusidms 1 itl£ nii res. p- 1 72. 

J See Paul Tabus, The Fish as a Mystic Symbolic* Chinu and japan CJ'frf tJ^rr 
Court, July, 1911), 

1 She was the emperor s concubine and noted lor her skill in riccompl string 
marvels of needlework in ihe dark, hfitce styled trie genius of the needle i ftTiLLON, 
Allusions Kttdrainjs, p. 43#}. 
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fish (yin ytifu). in 690, the Empress Wu decreed that the form of the 
tortoise (jfcuri) should replace that of the fish ; but in 705, when Chung- 
tsung mounted the throne, he restored the former fish-symbol which was 
perpetuated till after the end of the Tang dynasty and appears again in 
the epoch of the Kin and the Sung. 1 

Under the Khitan reigning as the Liao dynasty <983-1055 a, d.) 
mention is constantly made of the gold-fish tallies (kin yU ftt) worn in 
the girdle as part of the court dress, an inheritance of the custom of 
the Tang. These badges were six inches long, moulded in the shape 
of a fish, split, as it were, longitudinally into two halves, and the flat 
surface of each half was engraved with an identical inscription. The 
left half was kept in the palace when the right half was given to the com¬ 
mander of an army, who had to return it to the treasury when the 
expedition was over. The halves fitted exactly so that they might 
be tested whenever necessary, 5 

We must, however, distinguish between such badges conferred upon 
as a mark of honor or rank,, and real tallies of legal force. Thus, we 
read in the “History of the Liao" that in 1036 a. n. the Emperor Ring- 
tsttng examined a band of scholars and bestowed on them red garments 
and silver fishes, 1 which, in this case, were mere tokens of recognition, 
but of no lawful consequence; while in the kingdom of the Liao where 
military service was compulsory, a cast-bronze tally representing a fish 
was used for the conscription of troops, and two hundred silver tablets 
{p'ai'tsc) were employed to transmit orders for the supply of horses. 4 
When the array was mobilised, as ordered by the delivery of one-half 
tally, it did not march until the emperor despatched a commander with 
Lhe other half; the two halves were then joined together., and if found 
to fit, the array began to advance. The “History of the Kin Dynasty" 
relates that the Princes of the blood used to wear a fish of jade ip"ft 
yU yit ) and the officers from the first to the fourth grade, a fish of gold, 
while a double-fish pendant was reserved for the heir-apparent. These 
were purely ceremonial badges without giving legal rights, as also the 
"Sung History" says that they were only worn then as distinctive 
maTk^ of rank, and not inscribed and tested in the palace as had been 
the case under the Tang. 

At that period, frequent mention is made also of fish-purses ( yii tai) 

< Compare Chav asses in Pun, 1904, p. 36. 

: Blsnell in .3 dr 5 da XU Ctnifr& inStmtUumd dfi Or ten (ai alts, lp smooth, 
pp, 17, 18 (Paris, l&iS), 

* H, C. v, u. Gabf_lext2, Gcschichte tier gmssen Liao, p r j 33 (Si, Petersburg, 
1877)* 

4 A fr, p. 189, Corn pare also T. as Lacov tehee. &*pnnmgs of Writing, pp. 69-70 
(London, 1K94), 
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bestowed as gifts upon Turkish princes (Cbavannes, /. t. f pp. 3,0, 32, 
36 etc.). A well illustrated article on these fish-purses will be found 
in No. 5$ of the Kokka. Bronze tallies in the forms of a fish, a tortoise, 
a tiger* and a seal are in our collection. 

Figures 120 and 121 are styled girdle -ornaments with double pheuixes 
{shuang I mn p'd). The luati is a fabulous bird, related in design to 
the feng and huang r The former has been identified by Prof. Newton 1 



FlO, 170. 

Jude Girillc-PctifJnnt, Pair of PhctriJH* or 
(from Km yi !'■ . 


Fig. ijl, 

Jjfcdc Ginll^I'enHliuiL, Piir of Phcn urt or 
Pcwocfci jKb yd r*i p'u . 


with the Argus pheasant of Borneo and Malacca, the latter with the 
peacock of India* These identifications seem quite plausible, especially 
as far as the more recent elaborate representations of these birds are 
concerned- The text explains only that they are holding flowers in 
their beaks, and refers us to Shth TsHing who is known as a practical 
joker, and who died in 300 a. d, {Giles, Biographical Dictionary, p. 651); 
he is said to have kept in his seraglio a hundred beauties who all carried 
in their girdles ornaments of fine jade in the shape of phenixes ifing 
I nan); the present one, thinks the Ku yii t'u p'u t is one of that Jot. 
While nothing can force us to make this conclusion our own, it is quite 

1 Sei? Giles. Adversaria Sinka, No, I* p, 9, 
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evident from this quotation what the Chinese author wants us to under¬ 
stand in regard to the symbolic meaning of this ornament. “In poetry, ’ * 
says Mayers (Chinese Reader’s Manual, p. 41), “many covert allu¬ 
sions to sexual pairing are intimated by reference to the inseparable 
fellowship of the fhig and the huang." In Fig. 121, this allusion is 
undisguised in the osculation of the two birds and allows of the inference 
that this pendant was plainly a lover’s gift to his mistress. This sym¬ 
bolism of the so-called phenix becomes more intelligible, if we say 
peacock instead of phenix and derive, with the importation of this 
bird from India into China, also this symbolism from India where (as 
also later in Europe) the peacock played a prominent rftle in all matters 
pertaining to love. 

In Fig. 120, the cloud-pattern over the head of each bird should be 
noted, for the poet T’ao Yuan-ming (365 427) says: “The divine feng 
dances among the clouds, the spiritual luan trills its pure notes” (Giles, 
Adversaria Sinica, No. 1, p. 9). The work in Fig. 121 is praised as 
“clever” Using Hang) in the Sung Catalogue and said to be a beautiful 
object of the Tsin (265-419 a. d.) or T’ang dynasty (618-905 a. d.). 

In Fig. 122 the upper and lower face (a and b ) of the ornament is 
represented. Two hydras (shuang ch'ih) are winding around a per¬ 
forated jade plaque rounded below and tapering at the upper end. The 
design is of great elegance, and the editors do not suppress the remark 
that the curves and wriggles of the monsters are true to life. 

The plant design in Fig. 123 is explained as “the fragrant herb” 
(hiang ts'ao ) which is designated also as yti ts'ung, lit. “aromatic onion.” 
Bretsehneider has not identified this name. “This piece is admirable 
and a beauty in its make-up; it may be a masterpiece of the San tat” 
(Hia, Shang and Chou dynasties). This definition is out of the question; 
the design, I should say, betrays the style of the T'ang dynasty. The 
carving is one-sided only. In the next Fig. 124, it is brought out alike 
on both sides. A butterfly with wings outspread, leaning its antenna; 
over an oval-shaped ring; alleged to be Han. 

Figure 125 shows the design of a k’uei lung (Giles No. 6507), a peculiar 
kind of dragon, coiled in the form of a spiral. The head is winding up 
into an elephant’s nose likewise treated as spiral, and reminds one of the 
Indian makara (hippocamp); but it is more probable that the tapir is 
intended, for that animal was familiar to the art of the Han (“Chinese 
Pottery of the Han Dynasty,” p. 152).' It is certainly not from the 
time of the San lai, as stated in the text, but not older than the Han 
period. 

* It is also familiar, through the medium of Chinese models, to the Japanese 
ncteuke-carvcn., as Plate 44 in A. Brockhacs, Netsukc, shows; for baku is the tapir 
(written with the same character as the Chinese word for the tapir). 
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A twisted band carved alike on both sides with meanders (“ thunder 
pattern,'’ lei wen) is represented in the ornament Fig. 126 which is 
called "a work of the Han, elegant and admirable." 



a Pig. us. ft 

Jade Girdle-Pendant. Upper and Lower Paces. Two Hydras (front Km yH t'm p‘m). 



Pig. i 3 j. 

Jade Girdle-Pendant. “The Pra«ranl Herb" (from Km yH Cm p‘m). 


Pig. 134. 

Jade Girdle-Pendant. But¬ 
terfly (from Km yiit'm p'm). 


Figures 127 and 128 represent coiled hydras, with the addition of a 
rodent (shu) whisking over the monster's back in Fig. 128. The former 
is referred to the Han period which may be correct, the latter to the 
San tai, which 1 think is impossible, despite the reason given for this 
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Fig. 125. 

Jade Girdle- Pendant. Coiled Dra«an (from Km jH I'm P'u). 



Pig. 126. 

Jade Girdle-Pendant, Twin ted Band 
(from Km y* l*a P'm). 



Pig. 127. 

Jade Girdle-Pendant. Coiled Hydra 
(from Km y# I'm p'm). 



Pig. 12S. 

Jade Girdle-Prndant. Coiled Hydra with RodcDt 
(from Km yU I'm p'm). 
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dating. In the period T'ien-chung (1023-1032), this piece was found 
in the grave of Kao Ch'ai, a disciple of Confucius, who had lived in the 
sixth century b. c. (Giles, 

Biographical Dictionary, p. 

651). This news was prob¬ 
ably nothing more than a 
dealer’s advertisement and 
confirms the impression gained 
from the design that this is a 
genuine work of the Sung 
period. The hydra is laid 
around a spiral explained as 
the cosmic symbol t'ai yi, 
which occupied the philoso¬ 
phers of the Sung time to a 
great extent, and the presence 

of the rat, or whatever species . . n . p,c * *** 

1 Jade Girdle*Pendant. Hydra and Bird-Head 

(from Km y* I’m fi’m). 




Pto. 130. 

Jade Girdle-Pendant. Hatchet-Design (from Km yH t'm >•*). 
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this rodent may be, stamj>s on this pattern the character of a genre pic¬ 
ture as it is characteristic of the impressionistic school of Sung painters. 



Figure 129 is. according to the Chinese explanation, also a single coiled 
hydra, of the Han period, but the curious bird-head on the right-hand 



Pic. ijj. 

J«k Girdle-Pendant. Single Piih 
(from Km ya I'm p'm). 












siik- is not noted, nor is the strip of clouds between it and the hydra- 
bead. There is also a cloud-pattern in the lower portion, and the 
phenomenon of rain is doubtless expressed in this design. 

Figure 130 is interpreted as a kiao-ch ih, i. *. a young dragon whose 
boms have not yet grown. I am unable to detect any dragon-figure 
xn this design, unless it be on the opposite face which is not represented; 
but this ]K>inl is not mentioned in the text, I believe this pattern must 
be explained as being composed of two axe-shaped implements (of the 
same type as represented in Figs. 3 and 4 of Plate XXVIJI), joined 
together in the middle, overlaid with and encircled by cloud-ornaments. 

c remember the so-called deni d-shaped ceremonial dance-axes of 
the [ fan (p r 41 j p and I am inclined to think that a certain share is due 
to the latter in the conception of this design, which is regarded as pre- 
Han by the Aw yft Fit p'u. 

Figure 131 is interesting as showing the full figure of a cicada (see 
Ptg. 16S and Plate XXXVI. Figs. 5-9), the back represented on the 
upjKT, and the abdomen of the insect on the lower face of the carving 
Nothing is said in regard to its symbolism. It is curious that, despite 
the manifest tendency to carve the little creature as true to nature as 
possible. 1 * * * bands of meander scrolls are brought out in the design. We 
shall hear more of cicadas in the course of this investigation. 

I he ornament in Fig. 132 carved alike on both faces is again the 
dragon k'uti lung; fierce and frightful,- is the editorial comment. As 
indicated by the decorative elements, it is doubtless a cloud and Lb under- 
dragon, Its antique elegance, is the editorial conclusion, stamps It as 
a relic of the Chou or Ts'in. 5 

Figure 133 represents the double-sided carving of a single fish “The 
scales and the bristly dorsal fins (Heft, Giles No. 7107) are life-like 
and it is like an object of the Tsin (265-4 ■ 0 a. d.) or T ang dynasty (6 jS- 
C05 a. d.)T comment the editors. The scales are conceived of as 
meander fretwork; but I do not know whether, for this reason, this fish 
is associated with .thunder, ^ The peculiar feature is. at all events, its 
single-blessed ness in distinction from the common fish couples. There 
15 a hn ^ fish in Yellow River, called kuan (Giles No. Petil- 
lon', /. r., p. 300) 1 supposed to be a kind of spike, noted for its solitary 
habits of life, and therefore an emblematic expression for anybody 


1 The Chinc.-se text snys that it docs not differ from living cm^ as ihcv 

on pt^r mulberry-trees utter a *™vih of eW yam. 1 1 y appLtir 

p. 3. ^ “ thc ™® Tav ’ n E ona,t 'nk-oake in Fang-tkiH ma p'u. Cb. a, 

i.JJt that thiss P«^ wtabte todw Us eyes h certainly mere 

S ors ™ of *• cyc lh "* «*i i»£S 
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deprived of company like an orphan, a widower, a bachelor, or a lonely 
fellow without kith or kin. 1 A girdle-ornament of this design was 
perhaps a gift for a man in this condition. 



Ptc. 134. 

Jade Girdle*Petulant. Winding Dragon (from Km y%l' a P’m). 


The dragon shown in Fig. 134 is styled a p'an k’iu (Giles No. 2346) 
“a winding young dragon without horns.” Its stripes must be under¬ 
stood, as explained in the text, from the natural red veins in the white 
jade which look like tiger or panther stripes and w'erc skilfully used by 



Ptc. tJJ. 

Jade Girdle-Pendant. Tiger (from A'a yu r« p' a). 

the artist in caning. The editors insist on this piece being a work of 
the time of the Six Dynasties (leu ch'ao), i. t. from about the third to 
the sixth century. 


ev .! ? n s*™*’ it » mentioned as early os in the Shu king. In one poem of the 

Shi king No. 9 of the songs of the country of Ts*i, Wen Kiang. the widow of Prince 
Huan of Lu, is censured for returning several times into her native country of Ts*i 
where she entertained an incestuous intercourse with her own brother, the prince 
Stang. The poet compares her to the fish kuan who is restless and sleepless at night 
for lack of a bed-fellow (see Legce, Shi king, VoL I, p. 159, and Vol. II. p. 293). 
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Tht j carving of a tiger i n Fig* 135 is called "ornamented {lit. embroi- 
derred) tiger-spirit [siv tin shin), graceful and yet ferocious, severe and 
yet majestic, with a flavor of the idea that he is the king of the animals, 



a curious object of the San-tat." I ani under the impression that this 
design has been influenced by pictorial art {note the word ft#) and may 
he of mediaeval origin {T'ang or Sung). 

The following ornaments are arranged together in a separate chapter 
(Ch. 65) p and it will tie seen that they are, with the exception of Fig. 157, 
built up on the same principle as 
we found in Fig. 122. The dragons 
are, as the Ku yU t'u p'u says, laid 
around the kiich; in Fig. 13 & it is a 
single hydra, in Fig. 138 a couple 
of hydras engaged in “loveplay” 

{Jsiao iti), with teeth and claws 
"true to nature/ 7 while the finesse 
of detail is extolled in Fig- 136 and 
“the admirable life’s motion’’ is 
emphasized in the coiled hydra 
of Fig. 137, All three are beyond 
eavil productions of the Han period. 

The carvings in Figs. 139-141 represent line variations of the same 
motive. The editors justly become enthusiastic over the beautv of 
these little artworks* The one in Fig. 139, carved out of a pale blue 
jade, — the two hydras as gentle and genial creatures gracefully playing 
around the upper and lower edges of the oval ring, — is defined as a 
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masterpiece of the IILin. In Fig, i4^1 the tu r p creatures ar6stretching 
their pates out to caress each other, and the Chinese interpretation 
lavs stress on their spiritual life's mo Lion” (shea thing lung) as it 
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po® 1 ^ wdy for the clever craftsmen (lian t tung) of the Han time 
to accomplish. The piece in Fig. , 4 , | s the most remarkable of all for 
us asymmetrical arrangement, —the dragons, soaring in the clouds, 
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adjoining the upper and right-hand edges, — and for the bold and 
unconventional treatment of the design expressed in the wooing of the 
two happy ereattires, the one biting the tail of the other. 1 It is 



a Fig. 14 a, & 

Jade Gif4b-ftndnnt< Upper and Low Fact*, Playing Hydra* tf r <™ K* yurt* fu). 



a Fit;. 141 . ^ 

Jade GmUfl-Ftadani. Upper and Ltm Faw. Fkytns Hydra* tfrum Ktt fu 


evident that the "loveplay of nature” is brought miL with supreme 
volition fn these designs as well as in those of the paired fishes and 
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phenixes, find we shall soon perceive hereafter that also a deeper re¬ 
ligions and philosophical idea is underlying this tendency. 

First of all, wc arc now able to recognize the general character of 
these girdle -pendants: they arc related to thoughts of friendship and 
love, and in this sense, are closely joined to the ancient jewels of the 
Chou period. But while they an* expressive of the same range of 
emotions, they differ from them in form and design, and this difference 
was brought about by the tendency to lend a marked expression to 
these emotional thoughts in the designs themselves. In other words, 
the stiff and formal traditions of the Chou period were no longer suffi¬ 
cient for the temperament of the people of the Han time who were 
framed of a different mould, The girdle-ornaments of the Chou, as 
we saw, were geometrical in shape, cut out in circles, half-circles, squares 
and rectangles, in conformity with the whole geometric trend of mind 
ruling at that time, which measured, surveyed and weighed everything; 
the symbolism of these ornaments did not refer to their designs, but to 
their designations only by way of a phonetic rebus, an esthetic pleasure 
merely caught by the ear and eye, and a means of expression for poetry 
only. But Art had to stand tjchind with empty hands. The Han 
people broke with this spoken and written symbolism and created the 
symbolism of the subject, giving, by so doing, a powerful impetus to the 
development of art. They dropped all the nice words of their predeces¬ 
sors, the kil, the kill, the yU, the /;rug and the twang etc., and crystallized 
their sentiments into the kUek. In place of words, they enthroned the 
artistic motive, and the sound of the verse was exchanged for an enliv¬ 
ened rip thm of material form and line, J hev were,, in fact, productive 
creators, as we had occasion to admire in several typos of Hati ceramics 
and, seeking forms for the expression of their emotions, their art became 
essentially emotional and, as a consequence, the emotions instilled into 
their productions of art must become our guides in attempting to 
understand them. For this reason we must ransack all available 
sources for tracing any real or alleged symbolism connected with them, 
tor this is the key to the treasury leading to the heart of their art, and 
not only their art , but that of China in general whose ideals are still 
based on and nourished by that memorable period. Neglecting or 
disregarding the interpretations of Lhc Chinese would not only result 
in an absolute failure of a proper understanding and appreciation of 
their art, lust might also lead to such abortive caricatures as have un¬ 
fortunately been drawn of China's culture-historical development. 

But to revert to our subject, the girdle-pendant of the Chou was 
the product of the impersonal and ethnical character of the art of that 
age; it was general and communistic, it applied to everybody in the 
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community in the same form; it did not spring up from an individual 
thought, but presented an ethnical element, a national type. Senti¬ 
ments move on manifold lines and pendulate between numerous degrees 
of variations. When sentiment demanded its right and conquered its 
place in the art of the Han, the natural consequence was that at the 
same time when the individual keynote was sounded in the art-motives, 
also variations of motives sprang into existence in proportion to the 
variations of sentiments. 

This implies the two new great factors which characterize the spirit 
of the Han time, — individualism and variability, in poetry, 1 in art, 
in culture and life in general. The personal spirit in taste gradually 
awakens : it was now possible for every one to choose a girdle-ornament 
according to his liking. For the first time, we hear of names of artists 
under the Han, six painters under the Western Han, and nine under the 
Eastern Han (Giles, Introduction etc., pp. 6, 7), also of workers in 
bronze and other craftsmen (Laufkr, Chinese Pottery, pp. 196, 292, 
296). The typical, traditional objects of antiquity now received a 
tinge of personality or even gave way to new forms; these dissolved into 
numerous variations to express the correspondingly numerous shades 
of sentiments, and to answer the demands of customers of various minds. 

I am in a position to lay before the reader four burial pieces of girdle- 
ornaments (Plate XXIX) which in style and technique agree with the 
last six of the Am vm Cm p'u. They arc authentic objects of the Han 
period originating from graves west of Si-ngan fu. Their character as 
mortuary offerings will allow us to advance one step further in the 
understanding of their symbolism. The finest qualities of jade of the 
most exquisite colors have been selected for this purpose, and the execu¬ 
tion of the work in which the three processes of engraving, carving in 
relief and d jour are united, is perfect. The glyptic art of antiquity 
has reached in these carvings a climax unattained by any later age. The 
piece in Fig. 1, Plate XXIX, is remarkable for the magnificent colora¬ 
tion of the jade in various shades of brown and red standing out from 
an apple-green background, and for the freedom and mastery in the 
treatment of the design. Around a perforated elongated foundation, 

1 J. Edkins, On the Poets of China (Journal of the Peking Oriental Society, Vol. II, 
p. 219) has given a good characteristic of Han poetry. “The Han poets were men 
who felt within themselves the impulses of poetry, which must find expression in 
some way. The old Odes were like the pleasant murmuring of the brook, the whisper 
of the pines in mountain hollows, the tinkling of the sheep bell heard from afar. The 
compositions of the Ch*u poets were marked by the depth and dashing speed of the 
river which forces its way through rocks attended by deafening sound and distinct 
contrasts of light and shadow. There was more art in these compositions than in 
those of earlier date, and it was accompanied by profoundcr feeling. Consequently, 
the Han poets could adopt no other course. In short, they made poems of the same 
kind M etc. 
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the survival of the ancient kiich, there is on the right the figure of a 
phenix standing on clouds and looking towards the slender-bodied 
hydra {th'ih) below, which has the bearded head of a bird with pointed 
Iteak very similar to that of the phenix. The left hind-foot of the mon¬ 
ster terminates in the figure of a bird's head, presumably symbo lisin g a 
cloud. It is rearing the left fore-paw in the direction of the bird, 
supporting the right on the clouds below. Large cloud-bands are grace¬ 
fully displayed ahmg the upper edge. The reverse (Plate XXX, Fig, i i 
is plain except that the central medallion is filled with engraved spiral 
patterns; the color of the jade is here green-gray interspersed with 
reddish specks and veins. This carving (13.1 cm in length, 7.1 cm in 
width anti 4 -6 mm in thickness) was discovered in a grave of the Han 
period in the village Wan-ts'un west of the city of Si-ngan fu. 

The designs in Figs. 2 and 3, differing only as to their dimensions 
are identical even in minute details, which goes to show that there were 
typical patterns available for this purpose. Two hydras, their heads 
seen from above, an- winding around the lower and left side of the jade 
plaque, and spiral ornaments in open-work surround the two spear- 
shaped points. The jade of the carving in Fig. 2 is grayish, and red in 
the left and lower right portion; that in Fig. 3 bluish green and gray. 
The girdle ornament in Fig. 4 of the same Plate is of a milk-white, 
smooth, lustrous jade and has the fundamental nucleus with oval 
perforation shaped in the same way as Fig. 1. Four monsters of con¬ 
ventionalized design, carved in open-work arc laid around the edges; 
above a bearded creature with long head similar to the AW Lang, U > the 
left a bird joining it, then an elephant or tapir head, and below a run¬ 
ning quadruped the head of which is not dearly outlined. This find 
comes from a grave of the Ilan period in the village Kiao ts'urt, west of 
the city of Si-ngan fu. ■** 

We have seen that these designs relate to and are emblematic of 
procreation. Not only the pairing of the animals, the most conspicuous 
feature in all of them, but also the minor decorative elements point in 
the same direction. The ornamental clouds are emblematic of genera¬ 
tive power too, as they send fertilizing rain. On the lower faces of the 
four carvings in our Collection, phallic designs are engraved with undis¬ 
guised explicitness (Plate XXX); the spear-like ends of the oval kiiek 
are presumably also intended as emblems of that kind. These four 
pieces were found in women's graves; apparently they had been worn 
by these women during their life as girdle-pendants and were, on their 
death, buried with them. The opinion of Chinese archaeologists in 
Si-ngan fu, where this type is designated "chicken-heart girdle-orna¬ 
ment " (see below p„ 23 S) , is that it was placed in the womb with the 
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idea of preventing the flesh from decay; that they were, accordingly, 
protecting amulets in the grave. This custom will be discussed at 
length in Chapter VIII. From this usage we recognize that the sym¬ 
bolism of these ornaments was deep and serious with an ethical reminder 
of death. It was a love-token given by the husband to his wife to 
remind her of their happy union and at the same time of their final 
separation by death; hence the appropriate application of the kuek, 
the ring of separation; and now we understand why all these ornaments, 
despite the fact that they allude to a union in the duplication of animals, 
are simultaneously emblems of parting {kiieh) and death. But death, 
in the view of the Chinese, does not mean a permanent, but rather a 
temporary separation. The relations of a husband and a wife did not 
cease at the moment of death; they continued to be united even beyond 
the grave, and expected to resume their marital relations in a future 
life. 1 The custom tending to preserve the flesh by means of the jade 
substance (even though imaginary) shows plainly that the post-mortem 
relations were not viewed as merely platonic, but also as substantial 
enjoyments. This abundance of ideas covering the span of life and 
death in the fundamental human relations imbues the art of the Han 
with a spiritual tendency and an intrinsic idealistic import. From 
this point of view, the art of the Han period as embodying ideas and 
ideals is preeminently idealistic.* It should, further, be defined as 
emotional transcendentalism, as these ideas have their basis in emotions, 
not in deductions. Whether the conception of transcendental love 
meant also eternal love, we do not know; but however this may be, 
this is of all Chinese ideas the most idealistic ever conceived of, one 
which had a profound bearing on ethical conduct and at the same time 
a fruitful effect on art. This belief in the resurrection of love somewhat 
savours of that mysterious symbolism which the greatest poet of the 
Germanic race, Ibsen, has embodied in his dramatic legacy “When 
We Dead Awaken.” 

The four girdle-pendants in Figs. 142-145 are derived from the work 
of Wu TA-cii'fes'G, not being commented upon by him in an explanatory 
text. For several reasons, they deserve reproduction. Figures 142 and 
144 arc designated a$ “dragon-shaped girdle-pendants, both of white 
jade, the one with additional russet spots, the other with a yellow 

1 Also in ancient times as at the present time husband and wife were buried In 
the same grave, but in different coffins. The grave was considered a dwelling-place, 
and a widow mourning the death of her husband expresses the desire "to go home 
to his abode or chamber" on her death ( Shi king, ed. Leggk, Vol. I, p. 187). 

* Like the poetry introduced by the Pan family in which, according to the Chinese 
critics, human feelings and moral sentiments were involved. Poetry’ became with 
them a moral instructor and, at the same time, touched the feelings (Edkins, 
/. c„ p. 238). 
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mistFig. 143 is labeled “hydra (<**' ih )-shaped girdle-pendant of green 
jade with russet speckles. All three are flat plaques, showing the mon- 


& 


Fig. 14a. 

Dragon-Shaped Girdle-Pendant o t White Jade with Ruuet SpoU. 


Pig. i4j. 

Hydra-Shaped Girdle-Pendant of Green Jade with Ruaact Spota. 

sters freely caned in sharp outlines. All three have that peculiar 
feature m common that the head of a bird is attached to the ends of 
the monsters, m Figs. 14, and 143 to the right-hand sides; in Fig 144 
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very clearly in the middle portion, and it seems that a feathered crest 
surrounds the fish-tail of the monster. On the funeral stone sculpture- 
work of the Han period we meet with representations of atmospheric 
phenomena exhibiting clouds conceived of as birds or clouds with bird- 
heads attached, and celestial spirits connected with figures of birds in 



the act of instigating dragons to send rain. The bodies of the two 
monsters in Figs. 142 and 143 arc, further, filled with spirals suggestive 
to the Chinese mind of clouds, rain and thunderstorm and therefore 
known under the name of cloud-pattern. We have, accordingly, in 
these jade plaques an abridged conventionalized representation of what 
is depicted on a larger scale in a more realistic manner on the Han 
grave-sculptures, — the motive of the dragon assisted by birds in moving 
the clouds and sending down beneficial rain (compare above p. 164). 
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Figure 145 is styled by Wu “girdle-pendant with designs of aquatic 
plants, of white jade with russet specks. The word tsuo is a generic 
term for aquatic plants and is mentioned as early as in the Shu king. 

The jade piece in Fig. 146 is grouped by Wu in this class, though he 
expressly states that this is not a girdle-ornament. He simply calls 
it “jade with dragon-design, made of green jade with clay spots all 
over,” and adds: “To judge from its make-up, it is very old, but it 

is not known what part of 


the body it was to adorn.” 
The ornament differs in 
technique and design from 
those discussed previously; 
it is relief-work on a rectan¬ 
gular plaque, divided into 
two sections, the upjx?r one 
occupied by a bird's head, 
the lower one by a dragon’s 
head. There is in fact no 
connection between the two 
in the mere technical com- 
jxisition, and the cloud-pat¬ 
tern is wanting here. But 
on the other hand, there is 
room for consideration 
whether, in this case too, a 
spiritual relation between 
the two creatures may be 
intended. 

As the last of his series 
of personal ornaments Wu 
Ta-ch'&nc illustrates a piece 
of curious shape, almost like an escutcheon, labeled “girdle-pendant 
with cloud patterns (yiin u'tn p'ci), the groups of small spirals 
being understood under the latter (Fig. 147). The lower face is plain; 
there is a five-sided perforation in the centre. The object is made of a 
white jade with black stripes. The colloquial name for it, says Wu. is 
“girdle-pendant in the shape of a chicken’s heart {chi sin p'ei), but it 
is a subject not yet investigated.” In Chapter VIII we shall meet a 
senes of ornaments for burial purposes, to which the same term is 
applied in Si-ngan fu. 

Two jade implements with which to loosen knots (*> or chuei) are 
figured by Wu Ta-ch'knc and here reproduced in Figs. 148 and 140, 



Pig. 145. 

Girdle-Pendant, with Dcmkiii of Aquatic 
Plant*, of White Jade with 
Rusiet Spot*. 
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distinguished as big and small one, both of Shan-yiian jade. In ancient 
times they were made of horn and ivory, as indicated by the composition 

Mj & A. 

^THir vl /f 



Pig. 146. 

Omen Jade Ornament with Dceign of Bind and Dragon. 

of the character with the radical “horn;” but those of jade which have 
come down to us, are decidedly rare, observes Wu. On the top of the 
larger one, a hydra is cut out d jour. 
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These implements are mentioned as early as in the Shi king (BVi 
f?ng, VI; Lecce, Vol. I, p. 103; ed. Couvreur, p. 72).‘ According to 
the Li ki (A ei tse, I, 2 ; cd. Couvreur, p. 621), every young gentleman 

used to wear a small one on 
the left side of his belt and a 
large one on the right side of 
it, in order to unloose large or 
small knots. The same pair 
of implements was worn and 
used in the same way by 
married women {Ibid., I, 3). 
So it seems that the large and 
small specimen of Wu repre¬ 
sent such a pair as sanctioned 
by the rules of propriety in the 
Li ki. 

The A"/i yii t'u p'n (Ch. 56) 
gives a series of these imple¬ 
ments in the order of its usual 
paradigma. One is reproduced 
in Fig. 150, alleged to be 
adorned with a hydra-head, 
though it rather seems to be a pig’s 
head .} The handle is perforated, and 
a double ring is attached to it for 
suspension from the girdle. This 
object is made a pre-Han. The next 
with a one-homed hydra head is 
alleged to be Han. Then follows, as 
could not be expected otherwise, the 
same implement with a phenix-head 
in which, again, the expression of life 
is extolled, and which “is a beautiful 
object of genuine Han people.” The 
series winds up with another phenix- 
head specimen, “which is slightly 
different from the preceding one, but 
is an object left by the early Ts'in 

1 Leggk remarks that it belonged to the equipment of grown-up men. and was 
supposed to indicate their competency for the management of business, however 
intricate, rhe youth in the song who is ridiculed had assumed it from vanity. 

* again, the phraseology of pictorial art is used chint nini ju j hint "fierce 
V 1,vc * • ^ s would be a suitable decoration for this implement as in 

the beginning bear s teeth were employed for this purpose (compare p. 203). 



Pig. 147. 

Girdle-Ornament, with Cloud-Pattern, of 
White J*d« with Black Stripe*. 
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period.” Not the faintest reason is given for this chronological defini¬ 
tion. For the rest, the forms of all these variants are just alike, and 
as much as they arc at variance with the two real specimens of Wu, 
they show a striking resemblance to the fanciful reconstructions in the 
San li t'u and Leu king t'u (compare e. g. the woodcut in Couvreur’s 
Dictionary, p. 112), so that they cannot receive any credit. 

I may be allowed to join here eight jade girdle-pendants (Plate 
XXXI) which, though works of the eighteenth century, arc in close 



Pic. 14S. 

Lart;c Jade Implement to loosrn Knot*. 


historical connection with the ancient works and partially represent 
subjects traceable to the Han period. Therefore, they find a suitable 
place here; they further illustrate the development of these ornaments 
in modem times. Figure 1 is a carving of gray jade (3.5 cm X 2-5 cm) 
showing a reclining horse with head turned back towards a monkey who 
is leaning against the horse’s neck on the other side. In the illustration, 
the monkey is not visible, being covered by the horse’s head. One of 
the peculiar charms of these ornaments is that their two sides often 
present different views. Carried in the girdle, only one face is directed 
towards the looker-on whose curiosity is naturally aroused to know 
what may be carved on the opposite face, and there he often meets 
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with something quite unexpected like the figure of a monkey. Thus, a 
girdle-ornament may attract a person’s attention to the wearer and 
lead to the making of acquaintances. The esthetic enjoyment evinced 
by the Chinese over the sight of this caning is enhanced by a layer of 

brown agate-like color strewn 
only over the opposite side, while 
the front is of a pure gray-white 
tinge. 

Figure 2, of the same Plate, 
is the caning of an elephant (5 
cm X 2.7 cm) covered with a 
saddle-cloth 1 on the back of 
wiiich the dual symbol of Yang 
and Yin in a circle is brought 
out. This piece is almost rec¬ 
tangular in shape and creates the 
impression that the artist’s first 
thought was not to cane the 
figure of an elephant, but that 
he chanced on a piece of crude 
jade of this shape which sug¬ 
gested to him the form of an 
elephant. Then he set to work 
to solve his task very ingen¬ 
iously. The animal is turning 
its head back, ». e. it is canned 
in high relief on the front side of 
the plaque; the four feet are cut 
out on the lower side, as also in 
the preceding figure of the horse. 

, In this case too, a color surprise 

is brought in; the surface in front is gray in color framed by brown 
tinges, w'hile the other side is entirely imbued with a deep red- 
browTi hue. 

The carving represented in Fig. 3 of Plate XXXI is a reclining cow 
wnth a young calf in the same position at her side (4.5 cm X 2.7 cm), 

of the same jade with the same color effects as in the two preceding 
pieces. K 

In Fig. 4 two goats admirably carved from one pebble are peacefully 

* elephants are frequently used as ornaments in thr* m-nm ♦ ,rv , « 

with gifts for the imperiilcoun. We tavcTTXlS. bL 3 ££ 
oral splendid bronze sets of the five sacrificial vessels (u-u kun**, mn.,nLi!l u ' 

and lions with an elaborate treatment of this motitc mounted on ^hants 
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BtPUNATlOK OF PL. XXXII. 

Garvicig of Recumbent Mare and Foal, of Whit* Jade. 
Fig. ?. Carving of Lion, of White Jade. 

Fig. Carviog of Crouching Tiger, of Jtoelc-Crystal. 


resting side by side; the jade is also gray and brown (size 5,7 cm X 2.2 
cm), 1 

The carving (6.5 cm X 4 rm) in Fig- 5 represents a drake and duck, 
surrounded by lot us-flowers and leaves and holding the ends of the 
stems in their beaks. This design has its foundation in a phonetic 
rebus based on the word I ten *' lotus f ‘ written with the phonetic element 
litti “to connect' join." The two ducks are joined (ffffw) in partnership 
by the lotuses (lien), alluding to conjugal happiness. 

In the carving in Fig. 6 two mandarin-ducks are represented swim¬ 
ming side by side, holding their heads together; their feet in the act of 
swimming are brought out in flat relief on the lower side. 5 It is of a 
jade yellow-brown in tinge interspersed with black patches. 

These six pieces represent animal-figures in plastic execution and 
art' all exquisite in the choice and workmanship of the design. They 
must certainly belong to the sources from which the Japanese received 
the stimulus for their Xetsuke, It is difficult to fix a date for these 
carvings with absolute certainty; the Chinese range therm in the K'ien- 
lung period {1736-1795 ,v, d.). 1 hey are certainly not modem for two 

reasons; first, being made of a jade material no longer available, and 
second t being of a superior workmanship not attained by anv article of 
the present time. 

The two pendants in Figs. 7 and $ of Hate XXXI are of a different 
technique; the one (7 cm X 4,5 cm) Ijeing a flat dragon cut out and 
sculptured on both sides alike, of gray jade: the other (6.3 cm X 3 era) 
a thin heart-shaped plaque of the type chi sin p'ti (sec pp. 254. 23S); on 
the lower face, the same escutcheon-like figure 3 with the same designs 
is carved a-s in Fig, 147. On the upper face, a hydra half in open-work 
and half in relief holding this part in its mouth gracefully encircles the 
plaque. It is of fine milk-white jade with a thin layer of brown patches 
in the upper surface. We note how the traditions of the Han period 
are still alive and efficient, and how deeply and lastingly they must 
impress the minds of the Chinese. 

The three following carvings, though not girdle-pendants, may 
Conclude these notes, as the subjects embodied in them move on similar 
lines. 

The three carvings of animals grouped on Plate XXX 11 arc used as 
paper-weights, if employed for a practical purpose, and arc good speci¬ 
mens of this kind of work, as turned out in the K'icn-lung epoch. 

Figure t is a large carving of gray jade with brown spots on the lower 

1 Compart." A, Bmockiials, Netmfce, p. 4^. Biw&hmis admits the Chinese 
on^m ijf the Japanese: ^oat Xetsuke, since Japan has neither goats nor sheep. 

s Scv Laupes, Chinese Grave-Sculptures of the Hnn Period, p. is, and Plate Ilf. 

1 It exactly ugiws with whal is called the spade-shield in our heraldry* 
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suit (£ = ™ x t> on) representing a recumbent mare with her foui F both 
tn full figure. The foal is trying to dinib on all fours up the back of the 
nu n her who has quickly turned her head towards it and in consequence 
dratvn up her right leg; it is just this sudden moment of surprise which 



Fic. iji, 

"Jariff Her**- an A Han Bsi-Rrlkf (Irom fiiH-ihik id). 

the anist had in mind to represent, the marc somewhat scared as if she 
would ask. What do you want? That she had some reason to evince 
such a fed.UK of surprise, the artist has not neglected either to express. 
The young horse has a halter (tung.l'ou) around its head with a lorn* 
rope attached which indicates that it had l*en fastened to a stake and 
ran away tearing the tope, so that its visit came somewhat unexpectedly. 
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The sculptor has bestowed much pains on this little artwork: the 
mane, ears, nostrils, feet, hoofs, the bunch of hair above the hoofs, and 
the tails being executed with care and a gleam of realism. It is a classi¬ 
cal example of what the Chinese art-philosophers understand by “life's 
motion " ip. an). The figure of a horse of jade appears as early as the 
Han period on the bas-reliefs of Wu-liang among the twenty-two 
marvellous objects of good omen"’ (Fig, 151) accompanied by the 
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inscription,, "The jade horse: if the reigning sovereign is [jure and 
intelligent and honors the worthies, then it will appear." 1 

Two interesting jade carvings of horses are published in the Ka yii 
I n (Ch. i). The one (Fig. 152) is entitled “Piebald of black jade, a 
type of a horse of the T ang dynasty/* with the following annotation: 
“In the period K ai-yuan (713 742 a, u r ), Wang Mao-chung offered 
as tribute five-color ed (1. c. varicolored) horses for the employment in 
cavalry. The Emperor Iluan-tsung (713-755 a. d.) ordered them to 
be represented in sculpture, and his jade sculptors, taking the colors 
of the five cavalry regiments as basis, took these horses as models and 
carved them in jade. They were pul up on a square table," This is 
an interesting example of sculpt tire-modeling after life. 

Another full figure of a horse? with the separate figure of a man stand¬ 
ing fjehind it is illustrated in the same book f Fig. 153) and is also notable 

t Compare Chavvsnks, La sculpture sur pienv en Chine, p, 34. 
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for its curious bit of history. The horse is stated to be of reddish jade, 5 
the man of yellow jade; the horse’s head stands 4^ inches t Chinese) 
high, its i Hjdy 4 1 3 0 inches, and is 5 inches long. In the text it is. stated t 
'VMane and tail are intact, hut the four feet were broken off. In the 
pcrRK] Oliih-chih Yuan dynasty), the governor of Nan- 
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hiung (m Kuang-timg Province). Chao Poang* possessed an ancient 
scroll (with the picture of such a horse) tvhich lie exchanged for a i>orce- 
lain vessel. The artisan Lau Kia-ming (using this picture as model) 
was charged with the task of supplementing the missing feet. The 
master Yao Mu-ngan added the figure of a man of yellow jade to give 
the horse an assistant in the way of an equray who has the appearance 

1 “Like rouge with spots shining like peadi-blossoms, mixed with light gn*n." 

T Prctomab!y a member of the family of the great painter Chao M&ig-fu (1254- 
Upg He_was oot an artist hnwlf .is several others of the f.^milv; hU name does 
not appear in thu Catalogue of Painters Li-iai km jkik hai ckuatt, Ch. 47 
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of offering the hoise to his lord” 1 This revelation throws an interest¬ 
ing light on that fatal Chinese custom of restoring and fixing up frag¬ 
mentary objects which certainly lost! a great deal of their archaeological 
value by such acts of violence. This is practised universally at the 
present time and admonishes the collector to use great caution; and wc 
now see that it is a time-honored practice too. 

In this Connection I may be allowed by the way to sound a warning 
to those who are interested in the ntedia-val mortuary terra-cotta 
figurines which have been unearthed from graves in largo quantities 
during recent years* The complete finds have naturally been rare, 
and in most cases masses of single heads and parts of the body have 
come to tight which were Stuck together haphazardly by Inventive 
Chinamen or even completed with additional clay substances in the 
hope of an increase in price from the prospective sale to the foreigner. 
The most grotesque monstrosities have originated in this way, and 
collectors should be on their guard for such “fakes/' and still more 
archaeologists before venturing to base any conclusions on these an¬ 
tiquities. The addition of the man to the jade figure of the horse is 
certainly silly and in contradiction to all artistic traditions, as there is 
110 connection between the two, neither by action nor by any technical 
means; the ancient artwork has been degraded into a toy/ 

Figure 2 on Plate XXXH represents a standing Eton, of white jade 
(6.5 cm X 4 on), in the Indian-Buddhistic style, nose, brows, mane and 
joints of feet being represented by spirals. The head is elegantly 
curved back, which has become a favorite position in animals ever 
since the Han period. In the Open jaws, the tonguc T four fangs and the 
incisors are cut out with minute eare. 

Figure 3 shows a squatting tiger (9 cm X 3 cm) looking backward 
carved from a pure clear rock-crystal without flaw. The spiral 


1 Another horse, belonging to the Sung period, is shown in the Ku vk fa p'a 
{Ch. 37. p. 7). It is the full figure of ,1 standing horse tied to a post, lomting the 
handle 1 f :i jade seal used by the emperor JTui-tsung (t mi-t 125 a. d.j. The carving 
is ascribed to a certain Wang Yu, and the editors express a deep admi ration for this 
work. 

1 In tile Bishop collection (VdL II, p. 1451 there Is a jadc-carved horse called 
f&aAji nru "the horse carrying books” which is explained by BCSHELL as "the horce 
emeqpngfTwn the Yellow; River with the nine volumes containing the n irw (?) 
mystic diagrams." This is due to ;i confusion with the legendary dragon-horse 
Hung mu} carrying a tablet (not Jandts which were not then invented] on which the 
eight diagrams w ere inscribed. But that horse is the famous white horse ipai mt ij- 
of the Buddhist pilgrim and traveller Hsuan Tsang who is supposed to have carried 
on its back his Sanskrit books from India to Lu-yang; the temple Pui-tna se east of 
the city of Ho-nan fu Is nulled for this horse who plays a great rflle in the fantastic 
novel Si ^11 If and is familiar to every visitor of the Chinese theatre. The drawing 
in Bishop's work conspicuously shows nine Buddhis tic volumes of the peculiar oblong 
size of the Tripitaka bound in a wrapper and covered with a silk cloth, — carried 
on the back of the horse. 
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visible in the illustration is attached to the tail hanging over the 
back in relief. 

The inability of the Chinese for sculpture-wodt has often been noted, 
and it is true that generally speaking great sculpture and statuary is 
lacking in China. Buddhism is largely responsible for anything that 
exists in this line. The spacious and the majestic is not congenial to 
the Chinese way of thinking, while they approach perfection in things 
minute and pretty. This is the clement undubitably their own and, 
to be just, we must judge them from their merits and accomplishments, 
not from supposed drawbacks or from what does not come up to our 
expectations. The laek of imposing qualities is fully compensated by 
their ingenious technical skill, by the wonderful thoroughness and 
solidity of execution, by an immense adaptability of their work to 
decorative intentions, by all tins beauty of delicate form and line result¬ 
ing in a microcosm of quaint grace and taste. And this beauty is not 
told, but animated by a depth and warmth of colors, — artificial in 
painting and embroidery, and natural in stone. Their talent in the 
utilization of the natural coloring in jade and other stones is the best 
proof of their highly developed color-sense and their innate love of 
nature, — - a phenomenon presumably unique in the history of art. The 
subjects chosen for their dainty carvings betray a sympathetic insight 
into the life of the animal and plant world, their power of natural ob¬ 
servation, and their fac ulty of evincing and expressing good and noble 
sentiments, which rank supreme in their artistic aspirations, whereas 
striving for naturalness is always subordinate to emotional powers. 
And that these are not slight or superficial, but of a wide capacity and 
mental depth, we recognized in the love emblems of the Han period 
portraying the joy of life, the horror of death and the hope of a hereafter. 
Idealistic as this glyptic art began, it ended in impressionism, in the 
still-life, in the Slimmungsbild. The artist's sentiment and the expres¬ 
sion of his impressions has become Lhe leading motive of art ever since 
the Ttys of the Sung period. The ancient philosophical and religious 
emblemizing was destroyed, and the purely personal artwork arose 
with the sole object to impress and to please. 
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J* QhSAMENTS FOR HEADGEAR AND H.UR 

Ceremonial headgear was utilized to a large extent during the Chou 
period* The ceremonial cap mien was surmounted by a rectangular 
board (yen) in horizontal position from which twelve pendants of 
globular jade beads, six in front and six behind, were suspended* strung 
on varicolored silk threads. This headdress was worn in connection 
with (.lie robe embroidered with dragons by the Son of Heaven, when he 
sacrificed in the ancestral temple. 1 These jade pendants are called 
yii Isa 0; the word is a a is a general term for aquatic plants which is fre¬ 
quently mentioned in classical literature (BaetschN eider, Botanicon 
Siiucum, Fart II, p, 124) and appears also as an ornament embroidered 
on the robes of the emperor and the officials. In a similar manner, as 
the word baa denotes also an elegant composition* a meaning derived 
from the fine shape of the leaves of the plant, so it became emblematic 
of the jade pendants gracefully hanging down like the leaves waving 
over the pond. 

Not only the emperor, but also the officials were entitled to this 
ceremonial headdress, yet the number of pendants was graduated 
according to their ranks, ‘The cap of the Son of Heaven had twelve 
pendants of jade beads set on strings hanging down, of red and green 
silk; that of feudal princes (elm hou) i nine; that of the great prefects 
of the first class (shamg fat fu), seven; that of the great prefects of the 
second class (hta tai fn), five; and that of the ordinary officers (sitih), 
three. In these cases, the ornament was a mark of distinction.” s 
\‘one of these pendants, as far as I know, have survived to the present 
day. 

But another jade ornament is preserved which Wi: Ta-cic'&kg pre¬ 
sumes served for the decoration of a headdress. This is □, round fiat 
button called k'i (Giles No, 1048} which was sewed on to the front 
of the conical leather cap pkn, worn by the emperor and all officials 
(Biot, Yol. II, pp* 152, 234), 

Besides the two specimens here figured (Figs* 154 and Wu gives 
two plain ones* All four have small holes on the lower face, three of 

1 Legc.e, LI KL Vo], II, p. r, Cocvkecr, Vo]. I, p. 677. In the illustration on 
\> b?£> nnd repeated in his Dictionary on p. 541 which h derived from the Leu jfcing 
i'u, the beads appear as strung on thr^nL;; nevertheless CoCVRRur (Diction make, 
p. 927) speaks of bands, ornamented with embroideries in five colors ami provided 
with pt'iirls of jade, 

1 Legge, Li Ki, Vol, I, p, 4t>o, CoWRtun, VqJ. I.p. Biot, Vn!. FI, p. 255. 
According to the regulation;-, of the ceremonial of the Han, the Emperor wore a jade 
liat with nine strings of jade beads hanging down in front nnd behind <w iwcua kiu 
Hang)* 
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them two, and only the one in Fig. 154 three holes which Wd compares 
with an elephant’s nostrils. These holes do not penetrate the surface, 
but intercommunicate beneath it, as is also done with buttons among 
us. It will be seen that in shape and design there is a certain resem- 
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Julc Button*. Upper and Lower Pace*. 


blance between these objects and the central pieces of the girdle-pendant. 
The jade in Fig. 154 is “white with a black mist,” that in Fig. 155 green. 

In regard to the symbolism of these buttons, the commentator 
Chdng K'ang-ch’eng, who likens them to the jade disks pi, is of opinion 
that the large ones symbolize the sun and the moon, the small ones the 
stars, and that hence the single leather strips of which the cap pirn was 
sewm together were called also “stars.” This explanation is approved 
as correct by Wu. 



*5* 
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The same cap pieti was held by a hat-pin of jade stuck through 
it, as we are informed by the Chou li. The A i< yU t'u p u illus¬ 
trates a number of such jade puis {pien ch'ai), but for lack of other 
comparative material I am not prepared to judge whether, or in how 
far they are authentic. It may be sufficient to reproduce one of them 
in Fig. 156, which is alleged to come down from the Shang or Chou 
period. Only the handle is decorated. The second specimen in the 


C 


Fig. 156. 

J*dc Hat-Fin (from Ku r« p'm). 




above work has a similar handle, and the pin, hexagonal in section, is 
engraved with a band of cloud-ornaments. The third is surmounted 
by a dragon-head, and the body of the pin consists of dragon-scales 
carved in open-work. It is recorded as a special peculiarity of this 
piece that the jade exhales a natural perfume like garoo-wood, and that, 
if placed on the head, the whole house will be filled by this odor. Anoth¬ 
er pin is surmounted by the full figure of a swallow “whose shajie, wings 
and feathers show life’s motion and are impressing, as if alive; but to 



judge from this bird, it is not a Han work.” The next is shaped into the 
appearance of a bamboo stem, hollow, and stated to be a work of the 
Tsin or T'ang period. The last is surmounted by a phenix-head and 
alleged to be Han. 

In Fig. 157 for two reasons, I reproduce from the same work (Ch. 51) 
a cap designated as “head-dress of retired scholars" (yin shih kuan); 
first, because it gives some idea of how the hat-pin was supposed to 
have been used, and secondly, because this design is associated with the 
name of the famous painter Li Kung-lin. I shall not waste time in 
proving in detail that all the official head-dressses pictured in the Ku 
yii t'u p'u with an elaborate decorative material and alleged to be entirely 
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of jade have never existed in this form, but arc just imaginary sketches. 
This one ease may suffice for all. The text has it; 11 1 have formerly 
seen a painting by Li Kung-lm representing Hnang-ti, how he asked 
for the road on the mountain K'ung-t’ung [Ilmng-it K'wig-t'unf, wht 
Itio t'u)S and the cap worn by Huang-d on this painting is identical with 
the present one here illustrated/' This Confession warrants the sus¬ 


picion that this cap is simply 
drawn from Id's painting of 
Huang-ti. The Kit yii l‘tt p‘u 
was compiled between 1174- 
nSg; Li Kungdin or Li Lung- 
mien died in 1106 (Giles, 
Introduction etc., p. roS), and 
in the collection of the imper¬ 
ial house of Sung one hundred 
and seven of his works were 
preserved. 1 n the Siian ko 

hua p'n (Ch. 7 >, the descriptive 
catalogue of this collection, 
the title of the picture in ques¬ 
tion is not given; it may have 
been one in a series* 



Another question would be 
how far Li Kung-lin was able 
to represent faithfully the cap 
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of the ancient Huang-ti, whether he followed some tradition or was 
merely guided by imagination. We know that be had a faible for 
antiquities, and Lhat he well understood how to decipher antique 
inscriptions (ChavanHeS, T'oung Puo. 1004, p. 496). So he may be 
credited, at least, with the earnest intention of aspiring after historical 
truth to the best of his knowledge, though we may justly doubt that 
he was in possession of any palpable authentic material to serve him 
as a correct standard. At all events, this crude sketch is interesting 
as a scrap from the workshop of that groat artist. 

The Chou ft (Biot, VoL I, p, 167) mentions the office of the jeweller 2 
at th e court of the Chou dynasty ; he was in charge of all the head-orna¬ 
ments used by the empress: he made the bonnets worn by her, when she 
accompanied the emperor on the occasions of sacrifices, and the wigs 

1 Comport - 1 CTflAVAXXES, So-mi Ts’itr. Vpl. I, p, 30, 

1 T hi (Giles Ng. jSoi) skik, ■which meauis iu much as eaever or engraver 01 
jade, the explanation usually adopted. But the commentator Chfng Se-minF inter¬ 
prets the won! dn this case rean chut) as the designation of a head-dress {k mn ). 
which seems to t>e quite appropriate with the functions of this office. 
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which she wore in gathering the leaves of the mulberry-tree, — a 
custom that in view of this artifice loses much of its natural charm; 
then he made for her the loupets necessary on her visits to the emperor 
' false locks arc alluded to also in the Shi king; Legge, Vol. I, p. 77 1 
anti the pins for the Jwmnet and! the hair-pins, both of jade, live 
former were called king ki (Giles No. 88$) and were suspended from 
the two sides of the bonnet over the ears, 
while the hair-pin held the hair-dressing 
together. In Fig. 158, two such bonnet- 
pendants of white jade arc illustrated after 
Wl’ Ta-ch t £kg who believes he is justified 
In this identification; as added in the leg¬ 
end to this Figure, he gives the word tsan 
as another name for ki which is a defini¬ 
tion derived from the Shuo win. Wu in¬ 
terprets also the word ki occurring in the 
Shi king (Legge, Vol. I T p. 76): pi ki leu 
kin in the same sense; they are, accord¬ 
ingly, not hair-pins, as translated by Giles 
(Xo. &B8). This passage intimates that 
this pin-like pendant was adorned with six 
gems (jb'flt Giles No. 1146), the character 
being formed with the verb kia “to 
add’” and therefore explained as "gems 
attached.’’ The Ku yii t'u (Ch, x } pp. 3 b, 

4 a) pictures two of these iacle gems, the one in the shape of a crescent, 
the other an hexagonal short tube with two perforations going through 
the axis. 

A curious ornament called t'ien or ch*ung erk (t. e* tilling the ears) 
is mentioned in several passages of the Shi king (Lmoce. \ oL F. pp. 77, 
92, 152; Vol, II, p. 410). This was simply an earring, leaf-shaped in 
form (see Fig. 159 from Wu Ta-oiienc) as it is still made of jadeite in 
a similar shape in SuchoW for the use of women. In ancient times, 
such earrings were worn by men, 1 suspended from the cap by means oi 
threads of white, green or yellow silk, M ao, the learned commentator 
of the Ski king annotates that they were made of jade for the Son ot 
Heaven, of stone for the feudal princes, but of jade again for all the 
gentlemen of old age. The symbolical idea underlying this custom was* 
as it is put, soi tbit “to obstruct the ears," 1. c. they should be a reminder 
not to listen to bad discourses, and to shut off the voice of evil. Under 
the same name, Wu gives, without further explanation, four other 



In one case, they urc tttlribulcd U* a vii-mait y. r„ p. 77j. 
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pieces of a different type, shaped like mils or spikes with an tar in the 
top ! Pig. 160), There is nothing on record in regard to the shapes of 
these earrings* and W u simple makes a plausible guess, but one more 
satisfactory indeed than the fancifully decorated figure invented by the 
Chinese draughtsmen of later ages to supply an illustration of this 
object (figured in Couyrkur's Dictiotmalrc, p. 8S3). We see more and 
more that the ornaments of the earliest times were plain and dignified* 
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and that all the complicated pretentious designs are products of later 
ages. Also the Ku yti t'u (Ch. 2, pp. 3 b and 4 a) offers two designs of 
such earrings, the one heart-shaped, the other a short tube perforated 
longitudinally. 

Instruments to scratch the head, worn by women are mentioned 
as early as in the Shi king (Legge, Vol. I, p. 77.). It was a rudimentary' 
comb, explains Legge* consisting of a single tooth* and is said therefore 
to correspond to the modern comb. Being elegantly made of ivory; 
It was worn in the hair as an ornament. Men wore the same implement 
suspended from the girdle {Ibid., p, 164). A boar's tooth is still used 
for this purpose, also among the Tibetans* and forms one of the five 
articles of the chatelaine mentioned above, p. 203, There was certainly 
a deep-felt necessity for this instrument in ancient Limes as nowadays. 1 

‘Tilt anrienjt Chinese also sdnitchsct their heads when in perplexity, as seen from 
a Verse in ihe Shi king (Legge, Vol. I* p, SB-).. 
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The modem Chinese? back-scratcher of wood, bone, or ivory, a plain 
stick surmounted by a hand, is a good example of an implement grown 
out of the projection of a bodily organ. IL has obtained naturalization 
in this Country* and judging from the large sales in New York China¬ 
town, it meets the demand of a favorite household-article. The Sung 
Catalogue of Jades (Ch. 76, p. 7} figures two jade back-scratchers U<i w- 
lao), one plain, the other with stem of the appearance of a bamboo and 
surmounted by a plaque carved into a cloud-pattern in the place of the 
hand. In the text, such implements of jade and bronze are ascribed 
to the Emperor Yang of the Sui dynasty (605—618 \* n,J. and the two 
pieces in question are stated to be antiquities of the Sui or T'ang period. 
This may be true, as far as jade carvings are concerned; but the imple¬ 
ment itself is much older and doubtless as old as the Chinese nation 
itself,* 

im Eskimo make use of a back-scratcher called kurnc.kaium (Sit. “instrument. 
UBed against lice"), [L long, slightly curved piece of fcjonu Hilh a piece uf bear-fur 
on the end (A, I.. Kkoee<kk, The Eskimo of Smith Sound, Bull, dm. Afuj, .Vap 
Hiit., Vol* XU, t9^>. P- 2fety). 
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4. Jade Clasps 

In the AT if yii t'u p'u (Ch. 59) a number of jade ornaments arc 
illustrated, imctangular in shape, and with a long loop, rectangular in 
section, attached to the back (Fig. 161); these arc interpreted as wei t 
i\ £. as decorations placed on the top of a sword-scabbard to fasten it 
to the girdle by this means. It is not difficult to see that this mode 
of use is impossible, and that this explanation, also given in the Kh yii 
t'u (Gh. 2, p. £>), is erroneous. Wv Ta-cii'eng has not failed to correct 
this mistake in his book, and to define these objects justly as plain 
girdle-clasps (suri, Giu fi No. 10407). but even without this authori¬ 
zation of a competent Chinese critic, commonsensc could lead us to no 
other result. The word suei is very old and occurs as early as in the 
Shi king; 1 it is defined In the lirh yu, but not in the Shsto win. Wu is 
presumably also right in making out that this clasp was employed in, 
Connection with leather bells which passed through the loop on the back, 

I suppose in such a way that the end of the belt was drawn through 
the loop and then tightly sewed on in a seam running parallel with the 
long side of the loop. The clasp was accordingly closely attached to 
this end of the belt and remained in the centre hanging down in a vertical 
position; while the other end of the belt was fastened, probably by means 
of metal hooks, to the upper and lower ends of the clasp cut ved inward 
and grooved, 5 Or, it could be imagined that to this end of the belt 
two metal plaques were attached by means of hinges, one above, the 
other below, corresponding in size to the spaces above and below the 
loop on the clasp, and that these plaques were slipped in there and held 
between the gTOOves. Ai all events, this can be £U[ posed only, as, 
there is no account extant illustrating the mode of wear. Certain it 
is — and also Wu expressly insists on it — that these clasps were worn 
pendent in a vertical position as they are here reproduced. This is 
evidenced by the loop and further by the way in which the ornaments 
are arranged; note the animal-heads on the top looking downward on 
Plate XXXIII. 

The most interesting ix>im with reference to these clasps is that they 

> Leggr, Vol. 11 . p- 355, Lejjge missed the right Turning of the word by trans¬ 
lating: M Jf tne give them long girdle-pendants with their stones. they do not think 
them long enough*" which duos not make sense. The mean mg is, if we give them 
tong-shaped jade clasps for their girdles, they find tank with them ;ls to the length of 
lhetr loops, since indeed this ctasp was useless, unless it fitted the belt, COvVrelb 
<p. 365) has the same mistranslation. Giles: jewels or ornaments hung at the girdle. 

1 In on c specimen delineated in the Ku tfi< j'h (Ch, 2, p. 1 2 a) the upper and lower 
ends are provided with angular projections to which it would have been possible to 
fasten the belt by meads of coni or hooks. 
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represent original jade types and are not imitated in jade from models 
in metal. No types corresponding to them in bronze have ever been 
found, as is the case with the jade buckles to be discussed hereafter. 



a Fig. 161. b 

Jidi? (Hldlt-Clup. Fr-.nl abkJ Marl. i.from Kin yn /'u 


A priori we might infer from this that it is a ty|je of considerable an¬ 
tiquity; but from an historical viewpoint this is not the case. Wu 
does not discuss the question of age; the older works make these objects 
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Han. The specimens in my collection are all of the Han period, judging 
from material, technique and ornamentation. So I am inclined to 



believe that the type itself is not older than this epoch, and that its 
formation may be credited to the Han. 

The colloquial name by which this ornament is still known in 
Si-ngan fu is chao urn lai, a term mentioned also by Wu Ta-ch'eng with 
the note that it is presumably an old designation whose origin, however. 
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is not known. Prof. Giles (No. 473) registers this phrase with the 
translation “a pouch, slung over the shoulders, for carrying despatches 
utc. ?? (compare chao hut + 'official despatch ,T ). It ma> r be that such 
or a similar idea (“a girdle ornament used, or authorizing the bearer 
to carry official documents'’) was instrumental in causing the people 
to transfer this expression 
to the ancient girdle-clasps 
the proper use of which 
they no longer understood. 

Or the name may have 
arisen out of a confusion 
with the eft*atttai, the court 
girdles of jade of the T“ang 
dynasty. 

Prom W o s collection of 
eight specimens, four have 
been selected (Figs. 162- 
165) to show the identity 
in style and make-up with 
those in our collection. It 
should be remarked that 
these drawings ate incor¬ 
rect from our point of view; 
if, as here, the side-view- 
with the loop is shown, the 
full view of the surface can¬ 
not appear at the same 
time, but it must naturally 
be shortened according to 
the laws of perspective. If. 
on the other hand, the star 
face is illustrated as on our 
Plate XXXIII, the loop on the back naturally remains invisible. Despite 
this obvious misrepresentation, I believed 1 should retain these sketches, 
because in their method they are so characteristic of Chinese drawing, 
and because they will afford, some idea of the appearance of the sec¬ 
tions of these pieces. And, as will be seen presently! I have reason to 
insist on the perfect identity of Wu*s specimens with my own. 

In our collection there are six such jade clasps of the Han period, 
grouped on Plate XXXIII. representing five different kinds of jade, 

2 and 3 being of the same light gray. The clasp in Fig. t (11.7 cm X 

3 cm) is light green in color with layers of brownish-red. It is decorated 
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with what is called the mil let-pattern. — twenty-one rows of alternately 
five anti six knobs forming horizontal and diagonal lines. The figure in 
slight relief on the upper end may be a conventionalized t'afrTiek head. 
The pieces in 2 and .3 ( 7.3 an X J’2 cm) differ only slightly except that 
Xo. 3 is filled to a greater extent with clay matter. On both, the 



Fin. 1G5. 
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motive a, the hydra watching its young one” is brought out in high 
undercut relief. 1 The three following pieces (8.2 cm X 2.2 em. a cm X 
i,Q cm, 6.8 cm x 17 cm) an; all engraved with spiral bands and some 
conventional design at the top which bin Fig. 5 a well outlined monster's 
head with two projecting fangs, (Compare Fig, 164.) The jade 

] The same motive is represented dn on two ginJfe-daipa iUusirnted bv Wu 
Tfr-dUftng lone ol them reproduced in Fig. 162) aad on one in the Ku yu l m u, ' 
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in Fig. 4 is light-green with purple clouds; that in Fig. 5 is white with 
brown-red patches in the lower end and on the back; 1 that in Fig. 6 
is black with a few white spots. 

The various dimensions of the loops on the backs of these pieces 
show that belts varied much in width. As the length of these openings 
indicates the width of the girdle, we have girdles of 47- *- 5 - 

2,8, ,5. i, and 1,8 cm in width, which may be accounted for by assigning 
them 10 men, women and children according to size. 

If we now glance back at Fig. 16t derived from the Af( r vtl fi* p'u f 
wo shall notice that this piece is in many respects at variance with 
those published by Wu and me. First, technically, the loop occupies 
only a small strip in the centre of the back,, while in our pieces it extends 
over the whole width of the clasp; the two projections at the ends, as 
here drawn, do not occur in any of our pieces. There is not only no 
sense and purpose in them, but also, as they are visible on the front, 
they disfigure the artistic unity and impression of the object, and it may 
be boldly stated that no artist of the Han period could have been guilty 
of such an absurd breach of good taste. In regard to decorate n, it is 
curious that it is divided into two fields by a central zone, and that each 
field winds up with an animal's head, the upper one looking upward, 
the lower one downward, the two looking away from each other. This 
arrangement is so inartistic that certainly no Han artist has conjured 
it up. Now if all these absurdities would occur in just this one piece, 
one might pass over the matter in silence with a forgiving spirit; but 
exactly the same folly is repeated in five other pieces, — the same loop, 
the same prongs, the saute division of ornaments, and the same heads, 
while not one normal specimen is reproduced* And in this creation the 
Ku yH in p'u stands alone. The seven specimens illustrated in the 
Kit ytt t'u, the appendix to the Po ku t'u. are of exactly the same style 
as those of Wu and my own. Since that work is known to us as un¬ 
reliable and teeming with fictitious matter and late productions, not 
to use such a harsh word as forgeries* we shall not err in declining to 
see in those girdle-clasps works of the Han period for which they are 
given out ; they may have been made under the Sung, if ever made a.L 
all, — as such a specimen has never turned up, — unless simply drawn 
from hearsay, or as an attempt a.t traditionary reconstruct ion. 

1 This jade is called "‘red jack of the Han dynasty" 1 kun% Han yH), The speei- 
men in question was found in the village Wan-ts'uit west c£ SUngan fit. 
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$. Jade Buckles 


Among the jade relics of the Han period, there are also buckles 
(At?w) for the belt of a gracefully curved shape, at the top always pro¬ 
vided with some animal-head turned over and looking downward, 1 and at 
the back with a projecting stud which was either stuck like a collar- 
button into a slit of the belt or slipped under a metal ring fastened to 
the belt. An idea of their general appearance unit be best gained from 
Figs, 166 and 167 reproducing two specimens in \Ws collection; the 
one is of white jade with "a yellow mist,' 1 the other of uniformly white 
iade. Wu has appended no discussion to this type, since it is generally 
known to Chinese archeologists. It has survived until the present 
day, and pieces similar to the Han models, though much clumsier and 
far from reaching their beauty, aside from the inferior glassy modem 
material, arc still turned out. The gull separating the Han from the 
modem buckles is so deep that, at first sight, the two can be distin¬ 
guished. 

Two jade girdle-buckles of the Han period are represented on Plate 
XXXIV. Figs. I and 2. The one (ft. 5 cm. X 1.8 cm) of gray jade with 
moss-green and black layers is surmounted by a well carved home-head 
looking downward, while from below, a monkey seining a bee in its right 
forepaw is crawling upward towards the horse. - 

The other piece in Fig. 2 (7.$ cm X 2 3 cm) of white and brown-red 
jade terminates in a dragon s head with two long horns. A hydra is 
cut out in high relief on the surfaced 

A number of bronze buckles of the same tvpc are in our collection 
one of which is selected here for comparison with the jade types, in 


1 The lower end opposite this head is called ''the tail 1 ' {wti), 

’Tte fnonlury with the bee {/tog hou) is usually a rebus with the meaning 
to Iwstow on one the mvcsMaM U%) ^ a vassal pnnoe (top)' (compare Group 
Zvr Ptokinger \ olkafcunik, p ->5). Neither the cause for the association of the 
monkey with the horse, nor the meaning of the word m& “horse " with reference to 
the rebus, are known. The proverb quoted by Gii.es (under ma) may be called 
tomuid: Tile heart is like a monkey, thought like a horse." — tor restlessness and 
speei'. Pictures ol monkeys are s< ™eiimes presented to candidate where hou “ the 
monkey » rend Aon " to expect" kU. an nffice. Perhaps the significance of the 
aimvc rebus w»si May you obtain office or rank with thp speed of a horset" 
or Quick promotion m the race for office!" or something like this. 

1 The same type is pictured in the Ku yu ft* [Ch. i, it j and ,w,iLcd to r},„ 
Han «ffed. The iolW+mr. buckle, also with a dregon-head, is without any reaJS 
■ latcii in the Shang dynasty, which is absurd. The third « placed in the 
V; e - Kiri ; i, t 1 1 J,n S , 1 , C , l ' |rj “l P^od: a hydra's head, and is further described to 

bear on the "tad (end)n tigers bead and body dragging along its foetTmcX? 
whtch a not shown m the illiutratim. The fourth bud* is Xn nn ob£rt 
pnor to the Xa n -toil it is provided with a housc-head like mus In Fur 1 pure y v v r r 

US? t JT3*BJtHS*f ia a h >' dra ' fi had«^ot£r S-SoS 

piece with double head that is known to me. ' Q 
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Fig. 3 (11.3 cmX s*t em), It is esist of solid komo, surmounted by 
a hydra-head; the surface is intrusted with silver wire forming a geomet¬ 
ric decoration of lozenges anti spirals. There Eire others of exactly the 
same shape as the jade pieces, and there can be no doubt that the latter 
have been derived from the former. In their elegant curve, they were 



Peg. 166. Peg. 167. 

*){ White Jade with VeCow Mitt. While Jule Buckle, Side unsl Prnnl. 

Biicli Ukd Plant. 


well adapted to metal casting; carving and grinding them in jade was 
a task of toil and trouble. This technical consideration is confirmed 
by the written symbol of the word kou which is united with the radical 
kin "metal." In case of a real jade type, vve should certainly expect 
to sec the radical yii "jade.” 

In early times, this girdle-buckle does not seem to have been in 
existence. The word koit occurs three times in the Shi Jh'ii g iLegge, 
Vol. II, pp. 285, 53S* 547), but there it denotes in each case a hook for 
the trappings of the breast-bands of a horse. This would have an 
interesting bearing on the question why a horse's head is represented 
in several of these buckles, if it could lie unquestionably established that 
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it was only an equine ornament in its origin and later transferred from 
the horse to the man, with the idea perhaps, of imparling to him the 
strength and alacrity of the animal. This supposition, however, re¬ 
mains hypothetical, though it may be suggestive. It would form a 
notable analogy to the wearing of nose-nags, by men, supposed to be 
derived from buffalo's nose-rings to instill the buffalo’s strength into 



An dent Jad* Uu^fclc wi.t.1? t*i * Motive "Minil* wttlriiia tht Cicada" ffriKn K* ji ('« £■#} 


the body of man (sec Lauper, Amteamt nasaux en Chine, T'oung Pm, 

1905, pp. 3 31-333). 

The A"u yu Hi p it i t .hs. 5^ and 58} offers several interesting jade 
buckles which may presumably lay claim to authenticity. The one 
represented in Fig. 16& in two views is explained to symbolize the motive 
“the praying-mantis (me it i is religiose) catching the cicada. ’ 5 The mai i - 
tis 1 forms the head of the buckle; the cicada is carved on the tail in 


1 r« ng h ng. The character here written ran* (G elk* X* 
ly be written with Xu. 10762. 


10774] should proper- 
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relief (one tenth of a Chinese inch high). The texi to this illustration 
recalls the story of Ts’ai Yung 1 153 192 a. d.) 1 of the Han dynasty 
who was once invited to a party, and on reaching the house, heard tire 
sound of a lute played inside. It was a lime to a war-song expressing 
a desire for murder. Ts'ai, for fear of bring killed, at once returned. 
The host and his guests pursued him, and when questioned, Ts*ai gave 
the reason for his retreat. The guests said: "When you approached, 
wc seized the lute, as we noticed on a tree in the courtyard a mantis 
trying to catch a cicada; three times the mantis had reached it, and 
three times it failed in its attack. We feared that the mantis might 
miss the cicada (and therefore played the warlike tune)." Ts’ai was 
thus set at ease. The author of the Ku yfi I'u p’11 adds that the sig¬ 
nificance of this story escapes him, but supposes that the application 
of this design to the buckle is derived from it, the meaning underlying 
it being "murder.’' This may bo correct in general, though I do not 
believe that the design in question must be traced back to just that 
particular story. 

This story as well as this design are the outcome of popular notions 
regarding the mantis which is looked upon as a formidable warrior and 
endowed with great courage. The habits of the mantis tire well known: 
the so-called flower-mantis in tropical regions resembles the flowers of 
certain plants, and in these flowers it lurks awaiting smaller insects 
upon which it feeds. What wc term the "praying 1 attitude of the 
mantis in which its knees are bent and the front-legs supported on a 
stem, is nothing but this lying in ambush for other insects. Good 
observers of nature, the ancient Chinese were very familiar with its 
peculiar traits; they called it "the insect-killer’" (ska ck'ung) or "the 
heavenly horse” (flew ma) from its speed, and greatly admired its 
bravery. 1 Its eagerness to catch cicadas is repeatedly emphasized, and 
above all, immortalized by the famous story of the philosopher Chuang- 
tse. 

"When Chuang-tse was wandering in the park at Tiao-ling, he saw a 
strange bird which came from the sout h. Its wings were seven feet act oss. 

I Is eves were an inch in circumference. And it Sew close past Chuang- 
tsc's head to alight in a chestnut grove. L What manner of bird is this?’ 
cried Chuang-tse. 'With strong wings it docs not fly away. With 
large eyes it does not see. f So he picked up his skirts and strode towards 
it with his crossbow, anxious to gel a shot. Just then he saw a cicada 
enjoying itself in the shade, forgetful of all else. And he saw a mantis 
spring and seize it, forgetting in the act its own body, which the strange 

1 Giles, EJiogriphicit] Dictionary, p. 75J, 

1 Compare the Chinese drawing of the mantis in Pig. 1&9. 
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bird immediately pounced upn and made its prey. And this it was 
which had caused the bird 10 forget its own nature. L Alas V cried 
Chnang-tee with a sigh, ‘how creatures injure one another. Loss follows 
the pursuit of gain." " r 1 

Surely, this pretty allegorical story has impressed the minds of the 
Chinese people deeper than the insipid account regarding Ts’ai Yung; 
and the Han artists, it is more credible, drew on Chuang-tse as the source 
fnr the motive of the mantis struggling with the cicada. Also Giles 
comments in his t ransla tion; “This episode has been widely ]»pu- 
iarista! in Chinese every-day life. Its details have been expressed 
pictoriaUy in a roughly-executed woodcut, with the addition of a tiger 
about to spring upon the man, and a well into which both will eventually 
tumble. A legend at the side reads, All is Destiny! t+ And in this 
thought, I believe, we should seek also the explanation of the motive 
on the Han jade buckle. Certainly, it does not mean such a banality 
as that frigid tf killl r ' intimated by the philistine scribbler of the Ku yii 
i'tt pu . but it was a memento mart to admonish its wearer: “Be as 
brave as the mantis, fear not your enemy, but remember your end, as 
also the undaunted mantis irill end!" 

In another passage Chuang-tse exclaims: “ Don’t you know the 
story of the praying-mantis? In its rage it stretched out its arms to 
prevent a chariot from passing, unaware that Lhis was beyond its 
strength, so admirable was its energy l" - Tills is an allusion to another 
famous story contained in the Hun skih wai (fiuon r a work by Han Vise 
who flourished between 6. c. 178- [56. It is there narrated: “When 
Duke Chuang of Ts'i (n, e. 7Q4-731) once went ahunting, there was a 
mantis raising its feet and seizing the wheel of his chariot. He ques¬ 
tioned his charioteer as to this insect who said in reply: ‘This is a 
mantis; it is an insect who knows how to advance, but will never know¬ 
how to retreat; without measuring its strength, it easily offers resistance.’ 
Tile Duke answered: 1 Truly, if it were a man, it would be the cham¬ 
pion-hero of the empire/ Then, he turned his chariot to dodge it, and 
this act won him all heroes to go over to his side,” 1 

Figure j 70 represents a jade buckle adorned with the head of what is 
apparently a wild sheep or antelope. The Ku yii i'u p'tt entitles it with 
the curious name shang yang * “which in form is like a sheep and pos~ 

* Giles, Chiiiiiin TzO, Mystic, Moralist, and Social Reformer, p, 258 (London 

* Giles, t. c„ p. 41), 

1 Compare Ko chin king yuan* Ch, iwi, p, 2. PtmLON, Allusions litt&aLres, 
P‘ 3*5 (Shanghai. 1898). Lockhart. A Manual of Cluncsc Quotations, p. 135, 
PFUMA1GX, J lunkn-urdiKkeitun vr..n den {nsecten China's, p. 373 
tier K'uxff Ahadcmie, 1874:1, 

( Gilet (No, n~ jft) explains the word H a om ’legged bird, suit! to portend min, 
and imitated by children bopping about." 
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sessed with one horn; when it appears,: there will be a heavy rainfall."' 
And therefore the inference is limit Lite ornament of this buckle implies 
the idea of “moisture." In my opinion this skang yang is identical 
ss-ilh the ling yang 1 {anldopt caudetla) and means "sheep of Shting-ihau” 
the city in Shensi; for in the T‘n king pin ts'ao by Sr Su_vc of the Sung 
period it is expressly stated that this antelope {ling yang) occurs in the 
mountains of Shang-chemA Transparent lan- 
■ terns arc still manufactured in Peking from the 
horns of this antelope sliced into tlvtn pieces 
which, after having been soaked in water for 
some weeks, are joined together. Evidently, 
in the application of the ling-yang on the 
buckle, a rebus is intended by way of punning 
with ling lG iles No. 72 iS) "old age/ 1 for 
which at present the more popular fungus of 
immortality {ling chih) is used; this seems 
more plausible than the suggested allusion to 
rain. 

In Fig. 171, the head is explained as that 
of the fabulus animal p i-sick; this term means 
also "to ward oil evil spirits" in the sense of a 
talisman and “to avoid evil thoughts/ 1 so that 
its presence here might express an admonition 
and protection to the bearer (compare Ch. X 
ami Hg, 195). A coiled hydra is engraved on 
the body. ITlo date is given as that of the 
Han period. 

The head in the buckle of Fig. 172 is said 
to be tliat of the t'ien-lu, an animal of lucky 
foreboding in the flan palace. 1 

Three other illustrations may be added for the sake of the art-histor¬ 
ical interest in the types of the dragon and phenix. The belt-buckle in 
I ig. 173 is surmounted by a ixrctdiar dragon head. “All ever the 
body it ss covered with fish-seal es T and the dragon’s form in iis weird 
wriggling motion is as sublime as the kind of dragons painted by Chime 
S*ng-ym” The latter was a famous painter of Buddhist subject^ 
living under the Liang dynasty in the first part of the sixth century! 



Ar.LiniL ja/Le lluflsld wilh 
Hwl Oi Anict-ope 
(fr* • isi Ku y& f'ji f-'ii ■, 


‘tjlLES No. 7?OS. 

* Quoted in Hing-ngan Ju chi, Ch, 11, p. 16. 

J r f en,tu was also the name of a pavilion north of the Han palace IIW.T,j«r 
Jlt’J 1 ^' r * t4,1clt,J f no archives. Gileh explains it as a fabulous creature like a'tkvr 
nnk 1 h0mi P BCed ° n thEf Utp ° f “h*™ at th * Knives of Otitis of the third 
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and made a specialty of dragons. 1 None of his works have survived, 
bat as a number of them were still preserved in the gallery of the Em¬ 
peror HuL-tsung, the authors of the Kit yti t'u p'u were placed in a 
position to be acquainted with his style. And it is interesting that they 
point OUt to us in the dragon of this jade buckle a type of dragon in the 



Ancient Jadt iliicIcLt urith Head at p'i-riitk 
If ram ve rn J»’ul, 



Fic, 173. 

Ancient Jade Hucide with Head of the. 
AnimatriV«-lB (from A'* jfln# p"n 1, 


style of that great artist. We doubtless meet here the Indian type of 
dragon which Chang had received from India with his other Buddhistic 
motives, 1 f the authors of the A "it xii t'u p'u are correct in their observa¬ 
tion, the inference would naturally be to date this jade buckle in the 
sixth century d. 

It is therefore a matter of surprise to sec the dragon-buckle in the 
next Fig, 174 dated in the first years of the Eastern Han (Tung Han 


1 Giles, An Introduction to the History of Chinese Pictorial Art, pp. 29-31 ; 
it ik ut, Scrap* fr< m a C.'ijEltM.i h - r' ■- Snie It' ^k", pp L 59-61, 
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ch it nias) which would refer to a period from 25 to about ,30 a. for 
also this dragon-head, though nut identical with, but differing in style 
from* the preceding one, savors of Buddhistic influence. Also in this 
ease, the editors intimate a pictorial undercurrent, at least in regard to 
the pattern of “rolled clouds.’' of which they say that “it is sublime 
like painting “ (jfn ju t'u A jo:). I think they are quite right, for it is 




Pm, ITJ- 

AncietU Jfrlc BtU'klr. will, Drran-IW in the St*1* of the PWnt« Chjmg S*n H -yn <rf th= Sixth 

Ceqtyfy (f«ren K 4 yfi j*i /i'u| p 



indeed the cloud-pat tern as it occurs in the Buddhist painting of the 
I 'ang period- But if this style has sprung from pictorial art* it seems 
also likely that the dragon-head has the same origin, for it is a uniform 
composition: the dragon soaring in the clouds, as the motive of the 
preceding composition is the scaly dragon. I should therefore make the 
piece in question not earlier than the age of the T ang dynasty, though 
it must he admitted that it may even go as far down as the Sung period. 
In such doubtful eases* it is lxst to indicate the date simply as medieval 
Such a medieval object is surely also the buckle m Fig. nh sur . 
mounted by the head of a bearded p he nix with cloud--shaped crest. 
In this case, the date is established as between the Tstn ami Sung ij. e 
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Liu Sung) dynasties, a period between 
the end of the third and the end of the 
fifth centuries, in the Chinese text. The 
geometric feather-ornament on the body 
of the buckle is of special interest, as it, 
too, displays pictorial influence; the Chin¬ 
ese editors make a very slight allusion to 
this point readable between the lines by 
remarking that the head, crest and 
plumes of the phenix are represented “as 
if alive” (Jti shcng). Now we know that 
this is one of the stock-phrases of Chinese 
esthetics of painting, and the artists who 
worked on the drawings of the Ku yii t'u 
P'u were fully impregnated with this 
phraseology. I have, for this reason, 
introduced Fig. 176, a jade buckle with 
a horse’s head and a coiled hydra, be¬ 
cause they here avail themselves of the 
term shcng Ittng “life’s motion” * with 
reference to the wriggling motions of the 
monster, the application of this term to 
the motive in question being very in¬ 
structive. The mere fact that the Sung 
artists operate on these occasions with 
the nomenclature of pictorial criticism, 
and their hint at the dragon-motive of 
Chang S6ng-yu, sufficiently prove that 
the great age of these jade buckles is 



' See Hirth, I. c., p. 58. This phrase is not identical with our word realism, but 
denotes the peculiar live action in which a man, an animal or a plant is represented, 
and in which the observation of a particular motion is brought out. This is one of 
the most characteristic features of Chinese art and especially painting, which has 
been recognized among us, before wc became acquainted with the Chinese confession 
(see Laufkk, The Decorative Art of the Amur Tribes, pp. 77-78. and E. Grosse 
Kunstwisscnscliaftliche Studicn. p. 205). Dr. Haddon, m a review of the former 
work [nature. 1903, p. 561 b) doubted whether thus view of mine would appeal to 
all readers, and remarked:^ “The idea that the bulk of the omamentaUon of a 
group ot people is based mainly upon conceptions of motion is certainly new.” But 
this idea ls that of East-Asiatics themselves and has been inborn in their minds and 
working m full play for at least 1500 years; the Chinese art critics ever since the 
tittn century have expressed it with full consciousness and made it one of the “Six 
Canons to be observed m painting: "life's motion,” i. t. the specific action, posture. 
mo\cmcnt peculiar to any living being or plant at a certain given moment. E t 
bamboo-leaves drooping undo- the load of heavy' rain-drops or agitated bv the wind 
,S .’u l ; a ,? ob . sc ™ at * on roade»n nature which the artist attempts to outline on paper- 
others follow in his footsteps, the motive is copied over and over again, until it tinaliv 
degrades into a stereotyped ornament with a stereotyped name. 
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doubtful, and that the designs applied to them arose, not in the studios 
of lapidaries, but in the schools of painters. 

In view of these self-made confessions, and considering the entire 
pictorial character of the drawings in the A u yit t'u p'u executed by 



Fig. 175. 

Buckle with H»*d of Phroit, Medieval 
(from Ku yli I’m p'u). 


Pic. 176. 

Ancient Jude Buckle with Hor*c-He*d and Hydra 
(from Ku y v t'u p'u). 


well-known artists of the brush of the Sung period, I cannot banish the 
thought that these artists themselves may have been the agents in 
transmitting their own designs to the sculptors who forthwith executed 
them in jade. This theory — and it has no pretention to be more than 
l ^ at would jjossibly furnish a reasonable explanation for the pecu¬ 
liarly systematic and schematic character of this singular and anomalous 
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book, and further, expose the psychological motive by which those 
Sung artists have been guided in perpetuating their own productions to 
posterity under the disguise of a pretended collection of ancient jades. 
By the systematization prevailing in this book, I mean to say that 
every class of objects is quasi conjugated according to a definite scheme, 
that the same series of motives occurs again in ever}' series of types and 
is accordingly badgered through every chapter. 

We could but reluctantly yield to the assumption that it was ever 
possible to gather such a seemingly complete collection, so fully repre¬ 
sentative of each and even* variant. It is too beautiful, too obtrusive¬ 
ly complete to deserve full credence. It is more credible and plausible 
that in the same way, as in the court-atelier (shang fang) of the Sung 
emperors the bronze vessels of the Shang and Chou dynasties were 
reproduced, 1 as the Sung painters imitated the style of the T'ang 
masters, the ancient works of jade were revived in new forms and with 
motives partially modified under the suggestive influence of this general 
renaissance movement in art. And therein the whole secret of the Ku 
yU I'u p'u may be regarded as unveiled. It is, to a large extent, a col¬ 
lection of art-motives, a grammar of ornaments, characteristic of the 
national awakening of art in the Sung period. Therein lies its impor¬ 
tance, but there, also its value ends; it is not a safe guide for the study 
of jade antiquities. 

. 1 Still known to the Chinese under the terse label Shang fang tso li “ Made in the 
imperial atelier. There are many beautiful bronze specimens of this class in our 
collection, many of them being not only just as good, but even better than the 
ancient models. 
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6 . Sword Ornaments of Jade 

Wu Ta-ch*6ng reports that he owns in his private collection an 
ancient two-edged bronze sword having a sword-guard of jade and a 
hilt of the same material, the bronze and jade parts being cleverly 
joined together. The age of such swords, he adds, cannot be made 
out definitely, as sword-guards occur both in bronze and in jade. An 
allusion to a sword-guard of jade is met in the “Annals of the Former 
Han Dynasty ” ( Ts'icn Han shu) in the chapter Hiung-nu chuan “Mem¬ 
oirs of the Hiung-nu (Huns) ” where it is on record that the Shcn-yii 
(sovereign) of the I luns received as a gift from China a two-edged sword 
with jade fittings. 1 This passage is explained by the commentaries 
that the hilt, the ring-shaped knob surmounting the hilt, and the guard 
were made of jade, a statement which agrees with the specimen of Wu. 
On this occasion the famous Yen Shih-ku (579-645 a. d.) imparts to us 
three words then current for the designation of a sword-guard: pi which 
means nose, vet which means protector, accordingly corresponding to 
our word guard, and a complicated character composed with the radical 
for jade (yii) and likewise reading uri. 5 In all probability the latter 
word and character have been coined ad hoc , in order to designate the 
special sword-guards made of jade. In the “ Biography of Wang Mang ” 
contained in the same annals, it is noted that odd bits of jade ( sui yii) 
were chosen for their manufacture. 

In our collection there is a beautiful specimen of a jade sword-guard 
of the Han period, remarkable for its artistic design and splendid work¬ 
manship. It is shown on Plate XXXV, Fig. 1 in three views; 1a ex¬ 
hibits its front on which one hydra is carved. Fig. 1 h show's the opposite 
side on which twro hydras are displayed, w'hilc Fig. 3c represents the 
lower side with the perforation in w hich the hilt and blade of the sword 
join. In Fig. 2 of the same Plate is illustrated an ancient bronze sword- 
guard acquired by me in Si-ngan fu covered with a thick layer of fine 
patina, plain and unadorned, but in the rhomboidal outline and in the 


•According to the Annals of the Wei dynasty (HVi shu) the emperor \V£n pos¬ 
sessed a two-edged sword (*iV*), the head of which was mounted with brilliant 

E uirls, and the hilt adorned with jade of Lan-t’ien ( l.tin yu). It was customary for 
m to hand it to his followers in order to ward off the evil influences of spirits. 

. * The character will be found in Figs. 177-181 representing jade sword-guards. 
It is. omitted in Giles s Dictionary. 1 en Skik-ku defines also the word sun (Giles 
No. 49 06 knob on the guard of a sword"); it is, according to him "the horizontal 
part overlapping the mouth of the sword." This cannot be the guard, as the latter 
« explained by three other words, but only the flat projecting rim occurring on the 
top of the two-edged bronze swords. The editors of the Kinshih so are of the same 
opinion; they give the drawing of an ancient sword with the nomenclature of the 
single parts and denote the part in question by the word sun. The Japanese use 
the character for this word in writing their word tsuba which means sword-guard 
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shape and treatment of the perforation perfectly Identical with the 
specimen in jade. 

Whde it becomes obvious from the peculiar character and technique 
of these perforations that those objects could have served no other 
purpose, this fact is set beyond any doubt by two actual finds of Han 
cast-iron swords in our collection which are provided with bronze 
guards of exactly the same description. As a minor evidence, I may 
mention that also the antiquarians of Si-ngatt fu recognized and defined 
these bronze and jade specimens as sword-guards (called hu-skou "guard¬ 
ing the hand"). 

Figures i a and b of this Hate XXXV exhibit, as stated, the from and 
back of the jade sword-guard (j.6 cm X i.S nn). On the one side 
(Ai. a hydra is shown in full figure, undercut and almost standing out 
freely from the surface, raising Ils head with open jaws, as if ready 
lor attack. On the other face (c), a mother hydra and its young one 
are laid out in flat relief. 1 The jade is light-gray m color and filled with 
white clay matter; in the middle of the hydra's body in Fig. we 
nonce a black spot in the illustration which is bright brown in the jade 
and surrounded by ivory'-colored |jatqhes. 

hive specimens of jade sword-guards are in Wu Ta-ch’£ng's collec¬ 
tion and Here reproduced in Figs. 177-1 Si ; each being represented twice 
as seen from above and below. While the outward shapes of these 
somewhat differ from mine, the way of cutting out the perforation is the 
same. Figure 1 77, as the legend attached to it says, is a piece of “reddish 
jade with earth spots;" that in Fig. i 7 s 0 f “unifonnlv white jade with 
a spray Of red mist on the lower side;" those in Figs. , M and ,80 „f 
•'white jade With reddish dots;” that in Fig. ,Si of “green jade with a 
Mark section in winch reddish dots are interspersed.” As regards »ma- 
mentation, our author has not commented on it: it consists, on the 
whr .k, of spiral rurinations in low relief equally brought out on both 
faces, except in Fig. 1S1 where the back is unadorned. The decoration 
on the front Is curious, the drawing must be held upside down to recog¬ 
nize in it a hydra with raised right fore-paw and head looking backward 
The double spiral foims the monster’s tail. This design is perhaps 
symbolic of the action of the sword. 

In the Book of Songs 1 Shi king), this vers e occurs: "The jades 
at his scabbard's mouth all gleaming" (Lkgce, Vol, II, p. ,Sj; com¬ 
pare abo p, 4S5I, [wo kinds of jade ornaments used for the decora¬ 
tion of scabbards are pointed out, - the one called ping (Giles No. 

£ ‘ZiSZrt'jg? or 

ertriJjfM cut on this sword-Eiwnl, attack 


mother wAtd^g tl* mb?" Th^ Chm !11 “ lhLT - ,k H,r 
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$$ 7 °) p defined by the dictionary Sftuo wh i as an ornament for the 
upjMT part of a knife sheath made of jade for the emperor and of gold 
'.or metal) for the vassal princes; the other called pi (Giles No, 8929) 



for the adornment of the lower end of a sheath or scabbard. We 
know also that this class of objects was buried with the dead, for we 
read in the Kit yii t u (appended to the Po ku t'u, Ch. 2, p, i 4 ) where 
rlmv sens of them are figured, that in regard to the first of them I iu 
\ en-siang had obtained it in the Western Capital (Si-ngan ftp), and that 
according to tradition it was found in the grave of Ivao Sing (see 
below). 
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It will be seen from the two Figures 1S2 mid 183 derived from Wu 
r F a-ch'exg and representing two jade ornaments (the one of white 
jade, the other of green jade with "earth spots 1 ') for the decoration 
of Lhe mouth of scabbards 1 ping) that thesejbear in their forms a striking 
similarity with the sword-guards of jade, and that their forms are appar¬ 
ently derived from the latter. Also the prancing hydra on the back of 





JnjJe Onianatl, jOni. far tli* Mouth d( Seabb-anJ*, While Jadt (tfl*J and Green Jade with 
Qiyiili Sqidiincn (bSj). 

the ornament in Fig, 1S3 is related in style to that on our jade stvoffd- 
iiuard in Plate XXA!\ , Fig. 1. Each of the two piug is figured twice, 
as seen from above and from below, the front being chosen for the former 
\-iew, the back for the latter. 1 n Fig. i 82, the back is plain; in Fig. i 83, 
two different decorations art brought out on the two faces. 

In Figs, 184- 187 showing four jade ornaments used as adornment 
for the extreme ends of scabbards {pi} from the collection of Wu Ta- 
ch’exo, the double views have been retained only in those cases where 
the ornaments of both faces are at variance. In regard to the material, 
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it is remarked of the pieces in Figs. 1S4 and 185 that they are made of 
“white jade with reddish dots spread over the entire body;” of the 
piece in Fig. 186, “of white jade with two black strips;” and of that in 
Fig. 187, “of white jade with a small zone of black mist, this specimen 
being the largest of its kind.” In form, these pi arc bell-shaped in 
general. The small oval perforations show that they were destined 
for scabbards terminating in a curved narrow tip, accordingly holding 
onc-edged knives or swords. The decorations are self-explanatory, 



pointing to the style of the Han period. The hydra ready for attack is 
notable in Fig. 185. In Fig. 186, a bronze vessel with projecting ridges 
is imitated. Figure 187 offers perhaps a strongly conventionalized form 
of the monster t'ao-t'ieh. 

In our own collection there Is a carving of cloud-white and greenish 
jade (3.8 cm X 4-5 «n) which I think may be identified with this type 
(Plate XXVIII, Fig. 6). The petals of an opening flower seem to be 
intended in the upper portion, and on one of the lateral sides a veined 
leaf is engraved, part of which is visible in the illustration. Also this 
piece is doubtless a work of the Han period. 
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The Ku yti t'u offers also several of these scabbard ornaments. Its 
first set is dated in the time before the Shang dynasty (b. c. 1766) on 
the ground that it was found in the grave of Kao Sing, a pretended 



Pig. t*j. 

Ornament, pi. tor Lower End at Scabbard. White Jade inter*pened with Russet Specks. 


contemporary of the legendary Emperor Shun (alleged b. c. 2258-2206). 
Alleged finds from his grave are alluded to also in the Ku yii t'u p'u. 
but this grave must be looked upon as legendary as well as the personage. 

Figure 1S8 represents a pens and a pi illustrated in the K'ao ku t'u by 
LC Ta-un (Ch. S, p. 5), and accompanied by an engraving of an ancient 
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king (Fig. 189) holding a sword adorned with these ornaments. This 
picture has a special interest to us, as it is stated in the accompanying 
text that it is derived from the scries of Virtuous Women (Lieh nil t'u) 
of the famous painter Ku Ch'ang-k'ang, or Ku K'ai-chih of the fourth 
century a. d., and that it represents Wu, king of Ch*u (b. c. 740-690) 
carrying a sword in his belt which is ornamented at the upper and lower 
ends with the jade carvings called pfng and pi . 1 The series of pictures 




here alluded to was first published in print in 1063 a. d., and republished 
in facsimile in four volumes at Yang-chou in 1825 (under the title Ku 
lich mi chuan)} There we find the same figure in the second volume 
No. 2, with the same designation; the king is engaged in conversation 
with the queen, the princess Man of T6ng. It is the illustration of the 
scene described by Tsciiepe (Histoire du royaume dc Tch'ou, p. 22). 
The drawing of the sword is much plainer there than in our picture and 
lacking in those ornamental characteristics for the sake of which it is 

l On Ku K‘ai-cbih see Giles, Introduction etc., pp. 17-21: Hirtb. Scraps, 
pp. 51-53; Chavasnes, Tount Pao, 1904, pp. 323-325. The biography translated 
by Chavanncs from the Tsin shu is certainly not the life of the painter, but a collec¬ 
tion of merry tricks in the style of Eultnspitgel which tradition has centralised around 
his person; such types have been created by popular tradition everywhere, and any 
good jokes arc finally ascribed to them. Most of these anecdotes concerning the 
painter have a world-wide currency; the last, e. g., occurs in the Turkish stones of 
N'asxr-cddin. 

*A copy procured by me in China is in the John Crcrar Library (No. 673). 
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reproduced in the K'ao ku t‘u. The object held by the king in his right 
is drawn there as a palm-leaf fan ♦ 

Iti this connect sort, also the archer's thumb-ring of jade may be 
noticed, as there is an ancient specimen of yellow-reddish tinge in our 





White Ji4e Onwiwnt, pi, fur Litre r End of Sc ah bird. 


collection (Plate XXVI 11 , Fig. 7). The illustration shorn the side- 
view. The ring is 3 cm wide and high, 2.5 cm long, the opening having 
a diameter of t,S cm. It is shaped like an arch in Lhe tipper part and 
flaL in the lower. 

Dr. Busn ell has likewise illustrated a piece of this type in the Bishop 
collection No. 330 I VoL II, p. 109) which he describes as being of a jade 
gray clouded and veined with very dark brown, and which he dates 
likewise in the Man dynasty. 
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Archery tV a very ancient practice in China, and these thumb-rings 
as also the arm-guards [ire mentioned as early as in the Shi king 1 under 
two different names, kiieh (Giles No. 3220) and shift. They were worn 
on the thumb of the right hand to protect it from being injured by the 
bow-string after the release of the arrow, or as Mr. Morse 5 explains, 
the thick edge of the ring is brought to bear upon the string as it is 

drawn back, and at the 
same time the string is 
quickly released by straight¬ 
ening the thumb. 

\\ v Ta-cii'e-Vg figures 
also a specimen of pure 
white jade which it is not 
necessary to reproduce, as 
it has the same shape as 
ours, and arrives at the 
conclusion that this partic¬ 
ular piece was reserved for 
imperial use, on the ground 
that such rings of white 
jade were permitted to the 
emperor only. while those 
of the officials were of ivorv. 

These thumb-rings are 
still used in archery and 
manufactured in Peking 
from the antler of an elk 
which is there designated 
also by the Chinese with 
the Manehu name Ad a tafia n.. 
Tlie mode of wearing the 
ring may be seen in a Chinese illustration given by P, Etienne Zi 
i Pratique des examens militaires en Chine, p. iS, Shanghai, 1S06). 
Father Zt remarks that the most prized rings are those made of jade of 
the Han period (Ban yti) of a white gray with red veins and green stripes; 
those taken from the graves of students who were graduated at the 
rime of the military examinations are reddish in color, and a notion 
that they afford protection against spirits is attached to them, Morsf; 
[I. c.) has made a most careful technical study of this question and gives 
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r?, 2oU. Compare at a.) Li ki, ed. 


1 Lroc*. VoJ. I, p, 103, ed. Couvneus, up. 
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an exact sketch of the Chinese method of arrow-release (p. 16); he figures 



Fig. 1S9 


Kin* Wu o { Ch*n, 
after Painting by Ku K'ai-chih 
(from K'lto km I'm). 


likewise two modem Chinese thumb-rings (p. 17) and shows that the 
Turk and Persians also avail themselves of such rings of similar shapes. 
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7. The Jade Court-Girdles of the T ang Dynasty 


Under the T’ang dynasty (618-907 a. d.), a new fashion in court- 
girdles came into existence. The T'ang shift lu (as quoted in the Ku 
yii t'u p'u, Ch. 52) reports: “Girdles for the loins have existed since 
times of old, and all used to wear them; but these were leather belts 
throughout. Kao-tsu (61S-627 a. d.) of the T'ang dynasty was the 
first to institute regulations for the girdles: all princes and nobles, 
lords, ministers of state and generals above the second rank were al¬ 
lowed to wear jade girdles. The one of the Son of Heaven consisted 
of twenty-four plaques, all others of thirteen plaques with two additional 
plaques at the ends (‘tails ). There were two kinds, ornamented and 
plain ones, the former only for the use of the Son of Heaven, while the 
princes and ministers could wear the girdles with dragon-designs only in 
case that they were bestowed on them." This was a new departure 
from the custom obtaining under the preceding Sui dynasty under whose 
regulations the emperor wore a girdle with twelve metal rings, and the 
princes and high officials one with nine such rings. We shall soon see 
by what factors this innovation of Kao-tsu was instigated. 1 

Figure 190 represents the first of these girdles depicted in the Ku yii 
t'u p'u consisting of twenty-four plaques carved from a lustrous white 
jade, the girdle running all round; the single plaques arc stated to be 
2 i'o inches (Chinese) long, and 2,% inches wide and v* 0 inches thick, 
the round ones having a diameter of 5 inches, the square ones being 
2 inches long and 1, 4 0 inches wide; the two tail-pieces being 5^ inches 
long and 1A inches wide. The two central plaques display each a 
dragon with four claw's soaring in the clouds, while the others are occu¬ 
pied by cloud patterns. The judgment of the Ku yii t'u p'u on the work 
is: “The patterns are in open-work and clever, the caning is fine like 
down, showing the excellent workmanship of the T'ang." This, as well 
as the next girdle (Fig. 191) of which only half is reproduced, is an 
imperial privilege. The jade in this specimen is w'hite and "glossy 
like mutton-fat.” It is canned with designs styled a an shou “ten thou¬ 
sand ages,” a hyperbolic expression for the emperor (also for his birth- 


»There are many other regulations of the T'ang concerning girdles published 
in the 7 ang shu and the A'm km chu, which we cannot treat here in full as they are 
not concerned with jade. Kao-tsu bestowed girdles of black tortoise-shell on civil 
and girdles of black silver on militaiy officials, “for the reason that they should 
indicate the unchangeabihty of color/’ a curious double symbolism with reference 
to color and faithfulness of the officials. In the period Skang-yuan (674-676 a d ) 
an edict conferred girdles of gold and jade on civil and military officials above the 


third grades, gold girdles on those of the fourth and fifth grades, silver girdles 
those of the sixth and seventh grades, brass (t'ou skik ) girdles on those of the eigl 


and ninth grades, and assigned copper and iron girdles to the people at large 


on 
eighth 
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day); Lhi.s name is derived from the svastika on which this pattern is 
and which is also read wan, considered as an abbreviated form 
of this character meaning "ten thousand/ 1 and its arrangement in this 
composite design suggests the character shou "long life /' this occurs 
three times m the well-known form in each of the two central plaques/ 
T 3 ie girdle in Fig* 192 is styled "jade court-girdle of great happt- 
ness - ^walling heaven, of the T'ang dynasty/' ft is not of white, but 



. Pig, ipo. 

hnr iwlc Cowt-Oirfk with DnffM-DAifcm i*f the Tan* feried (imm Ku yz r* f,). 

of pal ^^ rrcea J ade - because officials are allowed to wear itThe pat tern 
carved on the plaques consists of baLs surrounded by clouds (pirn fu 
\un hiathih win) m open-work and cut out in layers ‘ fine like down." 

. } lr of r thc bats m red ] ’ ko cinnabar (whether natural or artificiai 

is not n^t lotted), “which is very curious, for this red (hung) means 

he ™ d mng fCjlLES No ‘ 5 * 5 *) “great/ and as the hat /« means fu 
**■"■*" L. riAiLLAku.Croix« Swwttika*, Chin,. 


u+2 plants. 1 am not K 10 a *** * f 
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“happiness,” this design has the significance of hung fu “great happi¬ 
ness;” the clouds in the sky bear out the meaning “equalling heaven” 
(Is'i t'ien), so that the whole implies a sentence by which blessings are 



Pic. 191. 

•M« Court-Girdle of the Emperor* of the Tan* Dynasty (from Ku yu r m fn). 


implored for the imperial palace; i.e. when the officials entitled to wear 
this girdle appeared with it in audience, it was expressive of the wish, 
“May your Majesty obtain great happiness reaching heaven like the 
clouds!” 

The most interesting point in regard to this rebus is the double 
symbolism associated with the red color; for the color red is an emblem 
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of luck in itself, but besides this, the color is supposed in this case to be 
readable with its name hutt r “red ” which is punned upon with another 
word hutiR “great.” A pun is also underlying the cloud symbolism, as 


, . _ _ no. ioi. 

e oart- trdle uf the Official* U*T;»n«^Dyna*ty. ornamented with Bat* and Clottdi 




the compound yUn kia ' clouds and vapor” is used; and the word kia 
m the compound cku kia "to implore blessings,” is written with the 
same phonetic element as the word kia “vapor;” here, accordingly, is 
a double symbolism, phonetic and one of subject-matter 

While the designs on these three girdles arc plainlv Chinese, we meet 
on the plaques on the next girdle in Fig. , w a floral design of Persian 
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origin occurring in the same form and under the same name (pao siauf* 
hua, “rose-flower”) on the contemporaneous metal mirrors of the T'ang 
period, of which there arc many excellent specimens in our collection. 



Pig. iyj. 

Court-Ginilc of the Empress of the Tan* Dyruwty. with Persian Plural Designs 
(front K» v* fa l>‘ a). 


We shall see presently through what channel this elegant plant pattern 
arrived in China. The A m yU t'u p'u notices the delicate com{>osition 
of the design and calls it an unusually precious girdle. It does not say 
to what class of wearers it belongs, but I venture to make a guess at a 
palace lady, — for two reasons, first of all because of the dainty femi¬ 
nine character of the design, and secondly because the color of the jade 
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is stated to be yellow, yellow being the color of Earth, and the empress 
is mysteriously connected with the deity Earth . 1 Also the number of 
twenty plaques in this girdle refers to the female element as an even 
nmnber, and relates to Earth too, as being 4X5, five being the number 



Pic. 194- 

Jade Court-Gtrdle o/ the Tan* Dynasty, sent os tribute from Khotan (from Km yti Cm p'm). 


of Earth. Besides, in the legend to the illustration, the girdle is styled 
court-girdle of Hu-mien which in all probability is a woman's name. 

From an historical viewpoint, the most interesting of these girdles 
is that in Fig. 194 called “Jade court-girdle with the disk of the natural 
moon.” It is remarked in the text that the Emperor T'ai-tsung (627- 


1 T J Kr ? fare iunder the T’ang. the empresses claim the right to participate in the 
great thanks-offefings to Earth (Chavannes, Le Tai Chan, pp. 185. 206). 
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6 49 A- d. i of the T*ang dynasty had obtained it after the pacification 
of Kiangnan, unci that it had been sent as tribute from Khotan, Now 
in fact it is on record that a girdle of jade was offered by Wci-dTih 
Uhi-mi f king of Khotan, in the year 632 (Chavasnes, T’ovng Pao, 1904, 
P* 4)r i. c. during the reign of T’ai-tsung, so that the account of the h u 
yii f it p'u deserves evidence, and it is quite possible that this or a similar 
girdle is the one then sent from Khotan. 1 

This girdle consists of twenty-four green jade plaques unadorned 
with the exception of the two central plaques, the upper one of which 
shows a figure of the full moon,'and the lower one the crescent. 4 'Ai 
the Lime of the Sui dynasty/' adds the Sung Catalogue, “Lhe waxing 
and waning of the moon corresponding to the aspect of the moon on the 
fifteenth and last of the lunar month was a symbol of the rise of splen¬ 
dor/ 1 This interpretation is unnecessary, for if this girdle was de¬ 
spatched from Khotan, it is likely that the lunar designs had also orig¬ 
inated t here. 2 In glancing back at the preceding girdles, we now become 
aware of the fact that they are all modeled on exactly the same principle 
as this one, and that even the rectangular, square and pear-shaped 
plaques appear there in the same rotation. Consequently, if this girdle 
w r as made in Khotan, Lhe others are simply imitations of it, as girdles 
of this type had been unknown in China before. Then we are also 
justified in deriving from Khotan the Persian fioral design on the girdle 
in Fig. i qi. Finally, this type of girdle itself goes back to Persia where 
it is still in use. 

Of the last girdle in this book, only the two central plaques (Fig. ie> 5 ) 
arc reproduced, res this girdle presents exactly the same shape res the 
preceding one. All plaques are plain except these two filled with a 
design of hills. It is therefore designated as "a court-girdle of ancient 
jade with a design of natural hills/ 1 The jade is pale-blue and crystal- 
dear. The Kit yii i u p u compares these lulls with the sacred mountains 
of China, and remarks that their wonderful summits and superposed 


'The jade of Khotan 15 mentioned in the Annals of the T'ang dynasty fFW 
shu. t n. 22 i ■ where it is remarked in the description of ihai region thru the natives 
obsen-e durteg the night the *pot* where the reflection of the moon light is intense 
and do not fail to find there line yulu, also that they utilize jade for the making o| 
jseuk {CHAYANffes, Docametitssur les Ttires (xdtkniLaux. p. 135).—'The tribudtesmt 
by Khotan consisted in jade, and at curtain tames, it seems to have been an obligatory 
t.Lx. At least, '.vi- read m the Annals of the \uan dynasty (Yuan shift} under the 
^'■y /fi 1 " 4 l ^ c E^^ple 01 Khotan were relieved from the burden of collet-tine 
jwte (BaBTSCMKEiDKit. Notices Ot the Medieval Geography, p. 226)- V, :i tribute? 

»* fa-Mta (S yt >, . .. Ku yt v %*■* t£ n, ». 11. 

° Ip'"." 11 I 3 ' 3 -. 3T " 3 l1 wu,c-vkk 1 m f.jrTT, of a dragon seat by king of Khotui it, the 


green 

period 1023-1031 (Ch. e>0. p 


5h 


■ i ;n. ■ n scant-desjigti1 is nut Mohammedan in origin, but SassanMian, For the 
PeraaoanaU^es on textiles after the bas-reliefs of Takht-i Hoatftn, sec |. de Mur. 
c,ax. Mission seient,Sque en Feme. Vol, IV. pp. 323, 327 (Paris, 1^7) 
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peaks are sublime as if painted, and that this piece is the most remark¬ 
able of all jades. This design is certainly interesting in that it reflects 
the style of mountain-painting during the T*ang dynasty, — and it is 
doubtless copied from some great landscapist of the period, — and in 
that it offers the oldest known example of a carving of mountain scenery 
in jade of which the lapidary artists of the Ming and the eighteenth 
century renaissance period have left us such glorious examples. 




M * 
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Central Ptarjuo from Jade Court-Girdle of the T* »tut Dynasty, with Mountain Scenery 
(from Ku y£ fa l*a>. 


The emperors of the Sung and Ming dynasties retained the jade 
girdles of their predecessors, until they were abolished with the rise of 
the present Manchu dynasty which set up new regulations in this de¬ 
partment. The emperors of the reigning house wear a court-girdle of 
yellow' silk adorned with four plaques of gold on wiiich five-clawed 
dragons are chased. The ornaments worn at the girdle are of lapis- 
lazuli for the imperial functions in the Temple of Heaven whose cardinal 
color is blue, of yellow jade for his services at the Altar of Earth, yellow’ 
corresponding to the color of Earth, of red coral for the Altar of the Sun, 
and of pale-white jade for the Altar of the Moon. The jade court- 
girdles of the T’ang dynasty w’ere preserved until recent times in Korea 
and Annam. 






VIII. JADE AMULETS OF THE DEAD 


Dr, Busukll has introduced into Chinese archeology the term 
"tomb jade" on which he remarks (in Bisieop, Vo], II, p. iqj; also 
Chinese Art, Vol. I, p, 145): "'ibe term tomb has been adopted as a 
Synonym of the Chinese ward han, which originally meant “placed in 
the mouth " of a corpse before burial, was afterward extended to include 
att jade objects buried in tombs in ancient times, and ultimately em¬ 
ployed, with a yet wider signification, to comprise all old jades dug up 
from the ground, whether lost during floods or earthquakes, or purposely 
buried in times of famine or rebellion. So our “tomb jade" is to be 
taken as a synonym of the term han yii of the Chinese archaeologist in 
the widest sense of the term," 

This terminology, however, is a debatable subject. 1 should not 
be so small-minded as to take issue with Dr, Bushel! on a mere term- 
question, but, as it means much more than this and has a large bearing 
on this whole subject, I am forced to state my opinion as briefly as 
possible. It seems to me that the definition of Bushel! is due to a 
misunderstanding on his part of his Chinese informants, Jt is true 
the modem Chinese concerned with the archeology of jade frequently 
sjicak of Han yii, but this always and invariably means "jade of the 
Han dynasty/ It never means, however, the word han (Giles 
Xo, 3821) “to place in the mouth of a corpse " or “the jade amulet placed 
on the tongue of the dead” which Bushell had in mind. This word is 
not in colloquial use, is indeed exceedingly rare in literature and only 
known to men of a thorough literary education. It is, as I may vouch¬ 
safe fiom a Long personal experience, entirely unknown to the people 
ot Si-ngan fu who always designate these objects as ya-shi (“pressing 
I he tongue); but these same people have a lot to say about Ban yii , 
and this expression exclusively means that a given piece of jade, whether 
wrought or tmwrought, is the peculiar kind of jade particularly used in 
the Han period. Thus, e, g,, the rough water-worn jade pebble illus¬ 
trated on Plate I, Fig, 1, isa Han yii; the hell on Plate LIII, though 
carved in the K'irarfung period, is called a Han Mi because the jade 
material is identical with that of the Han period; it is not Turkman 
or Bunn esc jade, but a bowlder accidentally found on the soil of Shensi, 
probably m a river-bed, during the eighteenth century. This one 
example is Conspicuous in showing that Bushel Is definition of tomb- 
jades is beset with grave danger, for the unsophisticated collector 
receiving such a piece from Chinese hands with the mark Han yii would 
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doubtless conclude, on Bushel Is authority } that It is a genuine ancient 
tomb-jade. Certainly what the Chinese call Han vii may come down 
from the Han period, but it must not; it may come out of a Han grave, 
but it must not: it may have incidentally been found also underground 
in a field or in a river, outside of a grave. 

Nothing in gained for scientific purposes, hut on the contrarv great 
haim is caused to a correct understanding of these objects, if we indis¬ 
criminately designate as tomb jades all jades found in ancient graves. 
In the Chinese literature on the archtcology of jade, there is in fact no 
term corresponding to Bushell's tomb jades, and I fed quite confident 
in so saving, as l discussed this subject with able Chinese scholars. The 
extension which Bushel] lent to the term han vii <J jade placed in the 
mouth is arbitrary and not justified by any Chinese text nor bv the 
opinion of any Chinese antiquarian. We find a great number of jade 
objects in the ancient graves which could never be called by that name. 
\\ <- became acquainted with the six jade images of the cosmic deities 
placed m the grave according to the t hou ti , they have nothing to do 
with kan yii. We saw also that jade girdle-ornaments, badges of rank, 
and even implements like chisels, hammers and knives have been en¬ 
tombed. There are figures of animals in addition: all these are not 
han Yii . \\ V consequently recognize that there are different groups of 
jade objects (as there arc also of metal and pottery) surrounding the 
corpse in the grave, and that these groups emanate from quite different 
psychical phenomena and must accordingly receive different explanations. 

[ here is not one large comprehensive class of tomb-jades, as it appears 
Erom Bushel! s deductions, but there fire several groups widely distin¬ 
guished one from another. It is therefore preferable to drop entirely 
this unfortunate term of tomb-jades which is superfluous, apt to lead 
astrav;, and has no other meaning than that of a certain ticklish sensa¬ 
tion to the collector. 

There is, fir.-.t of all, the group of jade objects in the grave which 
have a purely social significance. At all times, in China, as everywhere 
else, people had belongings buried with them which they cherished 
during life, and from which they did not want to part during the slumber 
of death, I he idea of profession comes in here easily, as people natur- 
,dlv take the greatest liking to the things pertaining to their vocations. 
The soldit/r is fond of his sword and takes it along into the grave, the 
official fJ f his insignia of rank, woman of her jewelry* 1 


‘ 1 hL ’ Df iichfavHjriteobjectji was always left lo individual litM-rtv Thev 
510 - sohjttrt o obligatory reguEnrJi.m,. Hence the groat diversity of obiecis 
i isc^verd m tfe 8™™' Also at the present time everybody takes with him 
whatever he likes. This may also account for the reason why Chine* sources are 
w rourant about these objects mid ihcir arrangement in the “grave, while all exm- 
moiuei of the huruiE arc minutely described, ' 1 ™ 
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Tlitre is, secondly, a purely religious group of mortuary jade objects 
composed of the sis cosmic deities ami implements of primitive forms 
originally connected with solar worship. This group belongs to the 
culture of the Chou era. In the Han period, vre meet with jade carv¬ 
ings of animals acting as protectors; of the grave. 

A third group of burial objects is formed by jade amulets worn by 
the corpse, as the belief prevailed that jade possessed the property of 
preserving the flesh of the body and keeping it from decay. These 
amulets will form the subject of this chapter. 

In the following chapter, we shall deal with a fourth group of grave 
objects used in dressing the corpse for burial. 

In the days of the Chou dynasty, jade was taken internally as food, 
"When the emperor purifies himself by abstinence, the chief in charge 
of the jade works (yh ju \ prepares for hi in the jade which he is obliged 
to eat,” says the Chou It (Biot, Vol. f, P- 125), Jade, add the commen¬ 
taries to this passage, is the essence of the purity of the male principle, 
the emperor partakes of it lo correct or counteract the water which he 
drinks (as water belongs to the female principle); the emperor fasti and 
purifies himself, before communicating with the spirits; he must lake 
the pure extract of jade; it is dissolved that he may cat it. And in 
another passage of the Chou ti (Biot, Vol. I, p. 492), we read that jade 
is pounded to lie mixed with rice to be administered as food to the corpse 
of an emperor before burial (king yfi). 

In later Taoism, wc meet the belief highly developed that jade is 
the food of spirits and tends to secure immortality (De Grout, The 
Religious System of China, VoL I, pp. 271-273; Vol, II, p. 395). We 
remember from a consideration of the symbolism underlying the girdle- 
ornaments of the Han period that a belief was then dominant in a 
revival of the corpse, and the hdl-censors and hill-jars of Han pottery 
interred with the dead have taught us how deep the lunging for immor¬ 
tality was among the people of that age. Two ideas are, therefore, 
prominent in the burial of certain jade ornaments with the corpse 
during the Chou and Han periods,™ - the preservation of the body by 
the effect of the qualities inherent to jade, and the hope of a resurrec¬ 
tion prompted by this measure. 

The idea of jade luring apt to prolong life seems to have originated at 
the same time in connection with the notions and practices of alchemy 
then coming into existence. A marvellous kind of jade is called yU 
y*»g “the perfection of jade." It is represented among " the wonderful 
objects of good omen" ( ju jut) — there are twenty-two altogether — 
on the bas-reliefs of Wu-liang of the Han period in Shan tung where it 
is pictured as a plain rectangular slab accompanied by the inscription. 
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"The perfection of jade will appear, when the five virtues are cultiva¬ 
ted." 1 Vessels, it was Supposed, could be made of this supernatural 
substance; in b. c. 163, a jade cup of this kind was discovered on which 
the words were engraved. " May the sovereign of men have his longevity 
prolonged!” The then reigning Emperor Wen took this joyful event 
as a suitable occasion to choose a new motto for the period of his reign, 
and to count this year as the lirsi of a new era, celebrated with a ban¬ 
quet throughout the empire * 

It was believed that immortality could be obtained by eating from 
howls made of this kind of jade. Thus, the phrase "to eat in the 
perfection of jade" came to assume the meaning “to obtain eternal 
life. In the form of a wish, it appears in prayers cast as inscriptions on 
certain metal mirrors of the Han period connected with the worship of 
Mount T ai in Shan tung (Chavannks. Le T ai Chan, p. 445). 

While the Steward of the Treasury of the Chou dynasty who in 
lhe main was the superintendent of the jade insignia of rank was in 
charge of the mortuary mouth-jade and responsible for its proper de¬ 
livery when occasion arose, it was mot he who was concerned with its 
manufacture. This was the duty of the chief in charge of the jade 
works (yu /v) who controlled the making of the mouth-jade, the garment 
used in the ceremony of recalling the soul of the dead, the angular 
[allow supporting the head of the corpse and a spatula for supporting 
the teeth (Riot, VoI. f r p. 125), 

Princes followed the observance of sending to their equals on their 
death, pieces of jade to be placed in the mouth of their deceased friend 
as the last honor to be rendered. Special messengers were entrusted 
with this token who fulfilled their task as described in the Li ki 1 Tsa 
ki n. 31.) as follows: "The messenger with the mouth-jade * holding a 
jade ring (pi) announced his message in these words, ' My humble 
prince has sent me [calling his name] with the mouth-Jade.' The assist¬ 
ant [to the son of the deceased] went into the house for report, and said 
in coming out, 4 Our bereaved master [calling his name] is awaiting you. 5 
lhe bearer of the jade entered, ascended into the hall and gave his 
message; the son bowed to him [as sign of thanks] and touched the 
ground with his forehead [as sign of grief and mourning). The beam, 
kneeling, deposited the jade south-east of the coffin on a reed mat, or 
after interment, 011 a rush mat- He (hen descended and returned to 
his place. An adjutant in court-dress, but still wearing the shoes of 

1 1 ompare Chavannes, I-a sculpture sur poem? m Chine, p. 34. 

1 Chavasse*. Se-ma Ta'ien, VoL II, p, 4S1. 

3 ^ f™* “ d ct ] rrect rendering of this term, as mill be recognized from the soad- 
mens, would be 11 tongue-amulet? ,r * 
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mourning, ascended the hall by the steps on the western side, and 
kneeling, his face turned to the west, he took the jade ring. Then he 
descended the same western steps, going in an eastward direction." 
The mouth-jade was, accordingly, presented with rules of strict formal¬ 
ity, and it is obvious from this passage that it could be presented even 
at ter the funeral had taken place without serving its purpose proper, 
and that also then the mourner was obliged to accept it; he doubtless 
kept it. but in what way, and to what end, is unknown. In a similar 
manner, also messengers with clothes to adorn the corpse, and others 
with the gift of a carriage and horses were despatched, communicating 
their messages in the same style as previously, the whole procedure 
being identical (Tsa ki 11,32,33). But it is noteworthy that the bearer 
with the present of a chariot and a team of four yellow horses made his 
report by holding in his hands the jade tablet kuci which he afterwards 
deposited in the south-east comer of the coflin, w’hence the adjutant 
took it up to leave it for safe-keeping in a building situated in an easterly 
direction. It is further w'orth mentioning that it was the adjutant, 
a high official in immediate attendance of the prince, who cared for the 
jade ring pi and the jade tablet kuci . while his assistants took charge of 
the garments and the other gifts. A higher value was therefore at¬ 
tached to those. It is not expressly staled that the tablet kuci was 
intended tor burial too, hut since it was included among the objects 
given for this purpose, there is reason to believe that it was, and this 
conclusion would furnish a good explanation for the fact that such tab¬ 
lets have been found in tomlw. On the other hand, it is clear from the 
accounts of the Li ki that the tablet is not a han yii , “a mouth-jade," 
but is distinct fiom it, moving on another line of thought. It had no 
reference to the body of the dead, but was a mark of honor bestowed on 
him. 

Such were the customs of the feudal lords with one another, the 
offering of condolences, mouth-jade, grave-clothes, and chariots, and 
all this had to be accomplished on one and the same day, in the order 
prescribed (Tsa ki IV, 14). 

A curious instance of an alleged or allegorical use of the mouth-jade 
m the case of live persons is narrated in the historv of the kingdom of 
\\ u, when King Fu Ch'ai (b. c. 494-47*) joined the duke of Lu to attack 
the principality of Tsi. At the point of giving battle, General Kung- 
sun Hia ordered his soldiers to chant funeral songs; another general 
requested his men to take into the mouth a piece of jade as used for a 
corpse, while still another bade his men cam' a rope eight feet long to 
fetter the soldiers of Wu (A. Tschepe, Histoire du rovaume de Ou, 
p. 121). It can hardly tie surmised that the second clause Is to be taken 
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Explanation of Pl. XXXVI. 


Figs- 1-4. Plain Types of Tongue-Amulets. 

Fig. 5. Tongue-Amulet carved in Shape of Realistic Cicada (o Upper, b Lower 
Face). 

Figs. 6-9. Tongue-Amulets showing conventionalized Forms of Cicada. 
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in its. rt'xtl sense, for it would be difficult to sue how u blind of soldiers 
could Ijo provided with these jade pieces at a moment's notice just 
before going to buttEc, unless we should suppose it a custom that every 
man should carry with him his mouth-jade, which is not very probable, 
and the general could hardly expect that a man while holding n piece 
of jade On his tongue could do efficient Fighting. 1 therefore understand 
the sentence in a figurative sense meaning to say that the battle will 
be so fierce that even- one should be prepared for death and burial. 

The mortuary amulets in our collection described on the following 
pages were procured in Si-ngan fu from the private collection of a well 
known Chinese scholar and archaeologist who has been engaged for many 
years in antiquarian researches ■with great success. For the definition 
of these objects, I entirely depend on his explanations which agree with 
the general opinions upheld in Si-ngan fu. If will he seen that there is 
not only the tongue-amulet mentioned in the Chou ti t but a whole series 
of jade amulets serving aim for the preservation of other parts of the 
body. The underlying idea evidently was to close up all apertures of 
the body by means of jade, the essence of the yang element which was to 
triumph over the destructive underground agencies of the yin element, 
and it is assumed that this full equipment of the body was developed in 
the llan period. 1 The characteristics of the pieces point to the same 
ejKtch. This i.s the most complete collect ion of this kind on record, and 
most of these types have not yet been described by Chinese archaeolo¬ 
gists. 

Among the personal amulets worn by the corpse, those to be placed 
cm the tongue are most important and frequently spoken of in the 
ancient texts. As all these amulets are imitative of bodily foi ms, 
those for the tongue are shaped in the outline of this organ. There arc; 
four types of them, the one plain, almost geometrically constructed, 
the other of a realistic design carved into the figure of a cicada, but 
simultaneously preserving the shape of a tongue. A series of nine pieces 
is illustrated on Plate XXXVI all in natural sue, the four first being 
of the plain tongue-shaped type. The first three are made of the same 

1 The ardurologient evidence quite SjfcflecS with the literary researches of De 
Gkoot, Thu Religious System of China. Vol, T. pp, 271 rf jcj. The most important 
quotation for our purpose is that by Ko H(.NO : " If there is gold and jade in the 
nine apertures of The corpse, it will preserve the body from putrefaction." Ami 
T'ao rlcsG-KiMi uf the fifth century: 4 ‘When cm opening an ancient grave the 
corpse looks like alive, then there is inside and outride of the body a large quantity 
of gold and jade. According to the regulations of the Han dynasty, princes, anil lords 
were buried in clothes adorned with pearls, and with botes of jade, tor the purpose 
of preserving: the body Emm decay,'' The stuffing of the corpse with jade took the 
place of embalming, except that it did not ha% r e the same effect. In the case of 
ilie Han Emperor Wu (b. c; 140-87}. the jade boxes mentioned had their lids carved 
with figures gf dragons, phe nixes and tortoise-dragons (/, c„ Vo I, II, p. 401 1. 
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ivory-colored 1 material, probably marble, which is decomposed and 
showing a rough surface in i and 3, while the original fine polish is 
preserved in 2, The substance of 3 has withered away so much iliat 
the ornamentation has disappeared and deep holes are eaten into the 
surfaces. The lines engraved cm 1 and 2 explain themselves by serving 
the purpose of marking the parts of the tongue. In all these pieces, 
the medial portion is high and gradually sloping down towards the edges. 

In Fig, 1 the under surface is Hat, and the tip is 
slightly turned upward. In Fig. 2, the lower side 
is shaped in the same manner as the uppcT one 
but laid out with a different design of lines, as 
will be seen from Text-Figure 106. 

The piece in Fig, 4, Plate XXXVI is of a 
uniformly pure milk-white jade, the two dark 
lines, showing in the photograph being yellow in 
color. Rounded over the upper surface, it con¬ 
sists of two slanting portions on its lower side 
with a short incision cut horizontally into the 
medial line, in the same way as will be seen in 
Fig. S of this PlaLc, 

Figures 5-9 of the same Plate show five varia¬ 
tions of the cicada type, that in 5 being the most 
realistic, those in $ and 0 being in an advanced 
stage of conventionalization. In Fig. 5 a. the two wings and the body 
are well designed; 5 b displays the lower face of the same specimen. All 
of this type have the two faces ornamented differently. The hardened 
earth incrustations which have penetrated into No. 6 will be recognized 
m the i Must ration. Both 5 and 6 are of grayish jade, and of excellent 
workmanship. No, 7 is remarkable for its Size, its color, and its elegant 
technique. The color of jade is black in the two wings and the right 
upper portion, and dark-gray in the central and upper part. In this, 
as in so many other cases, we have occasion to admire the ingenuuv and 
the c ■ @ensc of the m carving the jade block in such a way thaL 
the colors were appropriately distributed, either to an artistic end" or as 
here, to lend an object its real colors, a realism of color and a color of 
realism. No. S is the smallest and plainest of this type which I know 
and not ornamented on the obverse; it is of lustrous white jade irith a 
slight greenish tinge. In the two slanting sides, it agrees with the plain 
tongue-sha^ type, but the style of carving shows that here also the 
figure of the Cicada is intended. No. 9 shows the specimen on its lower 
face which is of grayish jade, but with a very peculiar chocolate-brown 

■Called by the Chinese " chickenWv white’* (chi ku pat). 
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portion in the upper end with a narrow bluish stripe below it. On the 
upper side, the two wings of the insect are brought out by lines engraved, 
as in the other specimens. Only two of them arc provided with a con¬ 
trivance by which they can be fastened. That in No. 5 has two small 
holes of about 2 mm in length drilled in the upper edge; they communi¬ 
cate in the interior and thus allow the passage of a wire or cord. The 
object in No. 6 is provided with a small perforated rounded handle. 

Also the A'm yii t'u illustrates a kan yii of the cicada shape, and Wu 
Ta-ch*£ng has tw’o of them in his collection. The opinion of archa?olo- 
gists is undivided in regard to this subject. Why the cicada was chosen 
for this amulet, seems not to be known. This idea may be connected 
with the memento mori brought out by the figures of a cicada and mantis 
on the Han jade buckles (see above p. 264). 

But still more the peculiar manner of transformation of the insect 
from the larva to the pupa, w ell known to the ancient Chinese, may have 
a share in the shaping of this amulet. The young hatch out in a few 
wrecks, drop to the ground, and may ixmetrate as deep as twenty feet 
below the surface. After a long subterranean existence, the pupa trans¬ 
formed from the larva crawis out of the ground, the skin splits, and the 
adult winged insect emerges. Tire observation of this wonderful process 
of nature seems to be the basic idea of this amulet. The dead will 
awaken to a new life from his grave, as the chirping cicada rises from the 
pupa buried in the ground. 1 This amulet, accordingly, was an emblem 
of resurrection. 

The third type of tongue-amulets is represented on Plate XXXVII, 
Figs. 4 and 5. From their miniature size we may safely conclude that 
they were employed for children and women, judging from the fairly 
established rule that all objects relating to them arc made on a smaller 
scale than those relating to man. They are flat, only 1-3 mm thick 
and not ornamented on the lower side; from a trapezoidal base in which 
two incisions arc deeply cut merges the oval tongue-shaped part set 
off by two parallel engraved lines at the lower end to w hich another band 
of two lines corresponds in the upper portion. All these incisions are 
filled with a hardened reddish clay. It will be noticed that there are 
two perforations, one in the upper left }>art and another in the lower 
right part drilled through the incised line. Thus, these objects must 
have been fastened, and it seems plausible to infer that the silk thread 

1 The notion which the ancient Chinese affiliated with the cicada will be best 
gleaned from a passage in the philosopher Wang Ch'ung (Forke, Lun-H^ng, Part I. 
p. 200): "Prior to its casting off the exuvue. a cicada is a chrysalis. When it casts 
them off. it leaves the pupa state, and is transformed into a cicada. The vital spirit 
of a dead man leaving the body may be compared to the cicada emerging from the 
chrysalis.” 
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passing through the hole on the one side was wound around a molar 
tooth on the left, and the other attached to a molar on the right side 
oE the mouth. The color of jade is dark-gray. 

The pieces in Figs, t, a and 3 of the same Plate XXXVI are explained 
also as tongue-amulets (yti shi^ though they are rather modeled like 
teeth 1 and give the impression of being tooth-protectors. The three 
objects show the same shape and the same design of meander slightly 
engraved into the surface- they arc made of the same material which 
is a light grayish jade, and differ only in thickness which is 1, 4 and 3 
mm respectively. 

They are perforated near the base, and there is a notch, cut into the 
lower edge just facing the perforation, another notch cm the timer 
concave side, and two notches opposite on Lite convex side, so that the 
thread passing through Lhe perforation must have been reded over these 
notches. This peculiar method leads me to think that pieces of this 
type could have been tied to a single tooth only, and that, taking their 
shape into consideration, they rather served for the preservation of the 
teeth. The commentator Kia Kusc-yen of the eighth century remarks 
that the mouth-jade supported the posterior molar teeth on both sides, * 
and that, in the cusp of an emperor, it was in the shape of the circular 
disk pi, though on a smaller scale [Biot, Vol. I, p, 125, Note 7: p. 492. 
Note 3), Both these statements are improbable for technical reasons. 
The Chinese were and are practical people, and would not have com¬ 
mitted themselves to the technical blunder of placing a circular object 
between the teeth: this opinion is, besides, such a late reflection tliat, 
also for this reason, it does not deserve much credence. 1 There is a 
more trustworthy view on hand uttered by CaftMU Tunc of the first 
century v D. The chief of the imperial jade factory (yU fu) of the Chou 
dynasty made, besides the tongue-amulet for the deceased sovereign, 
also an angular pillow for the support of the head of the corpse, and an 
angular spatula (kia je). Che no Tunc annotates that this spatula 
had seven corners, and that, according Lo the / li r it is used to support 
the teeth of the dead, whereupon the mouth-jade is placed on the 
tongue {Biot, VoL t. p. 115, Note io), fhir three specimens in Figs. 

1 3 of Plate XXXVH which are indeed spatulas come verv near to 
this description and might lie identified with these objects. 

hor the preservation of the eyes, a pair of oval pieces carved from 

1 Their similarity in shape with implements to loosen knots {Pies ijx uo) 
will bo noted. 

^ H is statement thut the mouth-jade ut iho Chou emperors was in the shape uf 
me flivk pi 1* doubtless suggested by the new regulation of the K'ni-vunn Code of 
The I \m K dynasty where it is stipulated for the first time that the disk should form 
Lhe mouth-jade of the offtemls of the tirst, second and third ranks (sec De GlOOT, 
The Religious System of China, Vol. i, p. 278}. 
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Explanation of Pl. XXXVIII. 

Pig. I a and b. Pair of Eye-Protecting Amulets. 
Pig* 2. Presumably Eye-Amulet. 

Pig. 3. Eye-Amulet with Design of Fish. 

Pigs. 4-7. Lip-Amulets, 4 and 7 in Shape of Fish. 
Pigs. 8-9. Amulets in the Shape of Monsters. 
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milk-white jade was used {Plate XXXVIII, Figs. ia and i ft), pointed 
and perforated at both ends, the silk cords having presumably been 
tied all around the face and head. The two pieces constituting a pair 
— the only instance to my knowledge of a pair ever found — are plain, 
flat on the under side, and convex or arched over the surface. Their 
present designation is yd yen-king ("pressing the eyes”). The object 
in Fig. 3 of the same Plate carved from grayish jade with a chalk-white 
dayish mass spread In the lower section, which the Chinese wrongly 
attribute to the presence of mercury, served the same purpose and is 
evidently moulded in the shape of a fish, as indicated by the lines 
setting off the head; on the back, the same ornamentation is shown, 
except that , in place of one spiral, two are engraved side by side. This 
piece is flat cm both sides with a uniform thickness of 2 mm. 

The llsh as an object covering the eye of the dead may be interpreted 
as the symbol of watchfulness. 1 Never dosing its eyes, it is constantly 
wakeful. A padlock, protecting from thieves, is called a “fish-eye 
(Petileos, p, 497), The night rattle used in Buddhist monasteries is 
carved from wood in the shape of a carp (uur ti, “wooden carp" ). The 
"wooden fish" m the Buddhist temples is well known, and Pi sen el 
(D er Unsprung des christlichett Fisdrsymbols, p, 24) is quite right in 
stating that the Chinese explanation furnished to him by Dr. Franke 
from the Chi yen 2 does not agree with the Indian way of thinking; 
certainly because this idea is Chinese, and not Indian. Whether in 
Fig. 2 a fish is intended, E cannot assert positively; on the reverse, an 
eye is indicated by an engraved circle. Nor do 1 fed certain of iden¬ 
tifying this object with an eye-amulet, though this is the Chinese ex¬ 
planation given me. It mainly deviates from the others of its kind in 
having a perforation only on one side in the extreme right tip drilled 
vertically through the lateral edges (not as in the others from top to 
bottom), which would warrant the conclusion that it was rather used 
as a girdle - pendant, 

The amulets represented in Figs. 4-7 of the same Plate XXXV 111 
were placed on the upper lip to cover and preserve the mustache (yd 
ku-tse)* They are curved in the shat*? ot :L half-circle, the two in 4 and 
7 clearly imitating the form of a fish. The piece In 6 is plain, of a jade 

] Compile the essay of Paul Cahvs, The l ? b;h as a Mystic Symbol in China and 
Japan, in the July Number of The Open Court, tgtr, 

2 The San ti'ci i'u hui and Tu fhu tit dt'eng have a different explanation as 
follows: '"The 'wooden fish' t$ carved from wood, Lt has the shape of a Iwh, and is 
hollow. If one strikes its centre, it emits sounds. The Buddhist priests call it 
fc j£cml>uti.' It is a huge sea-fish which carries it. As it constantly feels an itching 
sensation, its fins arc excited, and nUXintains and countries an? shaken by it. For 
this rea.^n they imitate its farm and strike it, but this is merely idle talk. Nowadays 
it aids the Buddhist priests in chanting their Sanskrit pm vers, and all make use nf 
It*" 
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milk-white in color, rounded on both sides, flattened at the ends which 
are perforated, and on the whole half-circular in shape. The jade in 
Fig. 4 is light-gray in color, that in 5 buff-colored. Some kind of mon¬ 
ster is apparently intended; the tail is rolled up in a spiral, and 
the head is turned backwards; it looks, judging from the trunk, 
like that of an elephant or tapir. 1 The same carving is brought 
out with accurate agreement on both sides of this piece, and the 
work of engraving is very fine. This piece has only one ]>erforation; 
it is 2 mm thick. 

Figure 7 is a caning of gray jade with a few reddish specks; the fish 
intended is possibly a carp. The gills are indicated by cross-hatchings, 
and the scales by spirals, both sides displaying identical designs. 

The two objects on Plate XXXVI 11 in Figs. 8 and 9 are added here 
only for the reason that they belong to this group from a typological 
viewpoint; it is doubtful whether they served the same purpose. It 
will be recognized that the design of the monster in Fig. 8 exactly tallies 
with the one in Fig. 5 of the same Plate, and that Fig. 9 exhibits a 
squatting monster of a similar type also with a curled-up spiral tail and 
elephant-head looking forward (not backward as in the two others); 
also two feet arc delineated in this carving. The tw’o pieces show 
identical designs on both faces, and are of a dark-green jade not iden¬ 
tical with the modem Yunnan, Burmese and Turkistan green jade; they 
have been buried underground for a long period, being coated on their 
lower sides with a thick hardened layer of an earthy matter which 
through the action of some mineral has assumed a brownish-red tinge 
affecting partially also the upper face. They arc 4-5 mm thick. 

The three round objects represented in Figs. 6-8 on Plate XXXVII 
were used to be placed on the umbilic of the corpse (ya tu-ts’i). The 
symbolism with reference to this part of the body is self-evident. The 
piece in Fig. 6 of this Plate, of whitish jade with black veins, is a knob 
flat on the lower side, bearing a relief design in the centre w'hich I take 
to be a symbolic representation of the navel itself, encircling the well 
known ornamental form of the character shou “longevity,” which so 
frequently appears in connection with the dead, also nowadays painted 
on the coffin or embroidered on the draperies covering the catafalque. 
The piece in Fig. 7 is of gray jade interspersed with brownish specks 
(dark in the illustration). The central portion is slightly raised over 
the outer zone which is occupied by five engraved double spirals; four 
of these are grouped around a quadrangular figure; the same arrange¬ 
ment of ornamentation is applied to Fig. 8. Also in the piece in Fig. 1, 

1 Representations of both animals are frequent in the Chou and Han periods (sec 
Chinese Pottery pp. 152, 170. 171, 207). 
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the spiral designs upiicar along the edge. The specimen in Fig. 2 has, 
corresponding to the raised circle on the tipper surface, a circle incised 
on the reverse, in which three shallow oval cavities grouped around 
two apertures are cut out. In Fig. j, only a circle is engraved on the 
back. This object is buff -colored, presumably due to underground 
decomposition. It will be noticed that these three umbilical! amulets 
boar a certain resemblance to those explained by W'v as cap-buttons 
(Figs, 154, 155) which I think may rather belong to this class. 

In Figs* 9- 11 of Plate XXXVU, three tubes, octagonal in cut, [ire 
shown, said to have been inserted into the urethra of the corpse. Others 
explain that they were stuck into the nostrils, which is absurd as they 
are too long and too big for this purpose. These pieces should be dis¬ 
tinguished from the jade signets called kang-mao described by Dr, 
Bushel! in the work of Bishop which show a merely outward resemblance 
to tills type, but are much shorter and perforated, while these objects 
arc solid. That in Fig. g is of a brownish and bluish-black jade in an 
advanced state of decomposition, gradually tapering below, the diameter 
of the upper octagonal surface being 1.3 and that of the lower 1 cm. 
The pieces represented in Figs. 10 and xi arc carved from a yellowish- 
gray jade,, uniformly thick, the sides of the former slightly curved in, 
those of the latter being straight. 


IX. JADE OBJECTS USED IN DRESSING THE 

CORPSE 


Before post-mortem rigidity (rigor mortis ) 1 set in, it was necessary to 
place the corpse in the proper position for burial, to dress it with the 
grave-clothes, and to see that all parts of the clothing were in suitable 
shape and remained unchangeable. A number of objects have there¬ 
fore been devised to act as weights on the limbs, and as special care was 
taken in keeping the long sleeves in order, such pieces were especially 
made to be placed on the sleeves of the shroud, and are therefore desig¬ 
nated by archaeologists in Si-ngan fu ya-siu , *. e. objects pressing the 
sleeves. These objects were turned out of pottery, bronze, and jade. 
I had occasion to publish a piece of pot ten’ of this kind* without being 
aware, at that time, of its proper use. During my second expedition 
to China I obtained two other specimens of the same type, but of differ¬ 
ent ornamentation. They are here figured on Plate XXXIX. The 
one (Fig. i) is a rather flat hollow disk of thin gray clay unglazed, with 
a diameter of 9.5 cm. The decoration Is moulded in slight relief and 
arranged in concentric zones, on both sides identical, but with this 
difference that on the one side the star-figure in the inner zone is com¬ 
posed of eight triangles and that in the outer zone of nine, while on the 
opposite side the inner star-figure has only seven, but the outer twelve 
triangles. Also on the piece referred to there is a similar star having 
six ]joints on the one and seven points on the other side, so that this 
difference must be intentional and have some meaning. The triangles 
of these stars are filled with dots arranged in the figure of a pyramid, 
while the triangles arising between them are each occupied with a design 
familiar to us under the name triskclcs. The circle in the centre is 
filled with a three-leaved rosette. A large four-leaved rosette is the 
main ornament on both sides of the other ya-siu (Fig. 2) which is 12 cm 
in diameter, high in the centre (5.3 cm) and gradually sloping towards 
the edge. Both these pieces originate from graves of the Han period. 

During the Chou dynasty, as the actual finds from .the graves teach 
us, these weights for the corpse were of a much different shape and de¬ 
sign. There are two beautiful specimens in our collection, lx>th from 

1 An evanescent stiffening of all the muscles of the body occurring shortly after 
death and affecting the neck and lower jaw 1 first, then the upper extremities, and 
finally reaching the lower limbs. 

* Chinese Pottery of the Han Dynasty, Plate LIX, 2, where the note on p. 173 
due to misinformation, has now to be cancelled. 
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Fig- In. Jade Knob with Relief of Frog. 

Fig. 2 . Cast-Bronze Knob wi th Relief of Frog, 

Fig. 3. Bronze Cast of Realistic Tigcrhead. 

Fig. 4 a and t. Fair of Monsters in Hollow Bronze Cast. 

Fig- 4 f. The Same, Side-View. 

Fig. 5. Bronze Cast with same Design, on Smaller Scale, used for Women. 
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lhaL period, the one being a ya*siu in jade. the other of bronze or copper, 
both of half-globular form and showing exactly the same design of a 
frog brought out in high relief. The one (Plate XL, Hg- i) is findv 
carved from a light grayish-green and black-veined jade with a diameter 
of 6.5 cm over the circular basis and a height of 4 cm. The correspond¬ 
ing bronze piece is a solid cast with a diameter of 6.2 cm and a height 
of 3.5 can. The only difference in the delineation of the two creatures 
is that the one in jade has four toes on each foot, the other three toes 
represented. It is important to note that each is provided with tour 
feet which excludes the possibility of regarding it as the three-legged 
mythical frog ift'ar yif, the emblem of the moon. Attention may be 
called right hem to the small jade carving of a frog found in a grave of 
the Han period (Plate XLII, Fig. 2). This is also a four-footed frog 
with three toes, in a squatting position; the head is rather massive m 
proportion, the mouth being indicated by an incised half-circular line, 
the two eyes by two concentric circles. This piece is only 3.2 cm long 
and 2 cm high, carved from a pure white jade, but covered with an 
ivory-colored layer of hardened earth. 

In the Si king tsa ki t it is on record: “The King of Kuang-ch'uan 1 
opened the grave-mound of Duke Ling of Fsin - and lound there a 
striped toad of jade (yU ch'art-yii) of the size of a fist and hollow inside, 
holding half a pint {5 ko)* and covered with a water-like gloss, as if it 
were new." 

To return to our ya-siu t there remain three more interesting bronze 
specimens of the Chou period to he considered (Plate XL). Ah three 
are hollow casts moulded over a clay core which still sticks partially 
in the piece representing a tiger-head. I presume that the core was 
left inside intentionally to increase the weight of these objects. (>f the 
fmt of these ) Figs. 4 .i and Ji) 1 obtained a pair and thus conclude that 
these pieces have all been made in pairs, naturally to cover the two 
sleeves. Another interesting fact may be gathered from a comparison 
of the two pieces in Figs. 4 and 5 which are identical iu sha^ and design, 
but differ considerably iu dimensions; the one is 6,5 cm long, 4.5 cm 
wide, and 5 cm high; while the other one is only 3 by 2.5 cm with a 
height of 2.4 cm. The bigger one was used in the burial of men, the 
smaller in the burial of women, according to Chinese information, which 

1A kingdom of Ihe Han period {ChavaKS* 3 » Se-mn TsSen, Vo]. II, p. 497 - 


VdL US, p. 99). 

1 H. C. 620-607 (CBAYAKtfBS. L C„ Vol. IV, pp, JII-JlGb 

= Onlv added to impart an idea of the volume: it doe* not mean that the object 
tn question sen'L’d as a measure oi cnpaciiv. — Regarding r he folklore 01 the bug 
iu China, compart Un Gm>or ( Die witton I!ramreptoik.m ■: \f tiUii N * k n dts Seminars 
Sr oTaSX.. Vol. IV. i. pp. l«4-.or); Him, IT™*™** Amicht™ uW 
'UruiiictcoTnnidn, pp- Z7~3 J: Ehayasses, lx* ! m Chun. p.496. 
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l ihink is a plausible explanation * The two pieces show traces of gilding 
and resemble helmets in their shape and are moulded into the figure 
of a curious monster which it is difficult to name. It seems to me that 
it is possibly some fabulous giant, bird, tor on the sides, two wings, each 
marked with five pinions, arc brought out; a long curved neck rises 
from below and ends in a head on the top; it seems to terminate in a 
lx\ak t though the two triangular ears do not tit the conception of a bird. 
A rectangular crest emerges above the head. It will be noticed that 
here the same principle of artistic arrangement in the parts of the 
monster is followed as in the previous example of the frog. 

In the smaller one of the two aflat bottom is inserted which is missing 
in the other piece. It had been also there, as may be seen from the 
presence of four teeth inside near the base, for the purpose of holding 
the bottom. 

In the ya-siu of Fig. 3, Plate XL 14.5 cm long and wide, 3.5 cm high), 
a tiger-head is produced with felicitous realism. The open jaws exhibit 
four fangs, a row of incisors and two pairs of the molars on cither side. 
The head rises from a rounded bronze plaque and is provided with a 
large opening on either side near the base, apparently for the passage 
of a cord. 11 looks as if this piece bad been fastened in this way around 
the wrist of the corpse. The religious significance of the tiger has 
been discussed above p. 1&2. 
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Explanation of pl. XL). 


Figs, i-s* Mortuary FEslies, Han Period, 

Fig* 3. For ComparUon: Modem Carving of Fish with Lotun- Flowers, 









X. JADE CARVINGS OF FISHES, QUADRUPEDS 
AND HUMAN FIGURES IN THE GRAVE 


We have seen that among the jade amulets placed on the corpse 
to prevent its decay the fish occurs on the eye and lip-amulets. But 
there arc also instances of large separate carvings representing fishes 
which have no relation to the body, but have been placed in the coffin 
for other reasons. 

On Plate XI -1 two mortuary jade fishes unearthed from graves of the 
Han period are figured. The one in Fig. i is a marvellous carving of 
exceedingly fine workmanship, all details having been brought out with 
patient care. It represents the full figure of a fish, both sides being 
carved alike, 20 cm long, 11 cm wide, and 2 cm thick, of a dark spinach- 
green jade. A small piece has been chipped of! from the tail-fin. There 
is a small eve in the dorsal fin and a larger one below in the tail-fin. It 
is therefore likely that the object was suspended somewhere in the 
coffin; it is too large and too heavy (it weighs impounds) to have 
served for a girdle-ornament. In this way, — with comparatively 
large bearded head and short Ixxlv, - the Chinese represent a huge 
sea-fish called ngao (Giles No. ioo). Such large and fine jade carvings 
arc likely to have had a religious significance, and the following passage 
may throw some light on this subject. 

“In the Han Palace Kun ming ch’ih a piece of jade was carved into 
the figure of a fish. Whenever a thunderstorm with rain took place, 
the fish constantly roared, its dorsal fin and its tail being in motion. 
At the time of the Han, they offered sacrifices to this fish in their prayers 
for rain which were always fulfilled.” 1 

In Fig. 2 of the same Plate XLI, a fragment, perhaps only the half 
of the original figure, is represented carved in the shape of a fish of 
leaf-green jade clouded with white specks, on the lower face covered 
with a thick layer of hardened loess. It is x 1.5 cm long, 4.2 cm wide, 
and 9 mm thick.’ 

While the religious symbolism formerly connected with the fish has 
almost disappeared it continues as a favorite ornament, and jade girdle 
pendants in the shape of fishes are still much in use. Fig. 3 of the same 

l Si king Isa ki, quoted in P'ei win yun fu, Ch. 100 A, p. 6 a. 

5 In the July number of the Journal of the Anthropological Society of Tokyo (Vol. 
XXVII, 1911). there is an article by Prof. S. Tslboi describing some interesting 
figures of animals of chipped flint, one of them representing a well-formed fish 
(p. 132 ). 
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Plate XLI, represents such a modem carving of white jade showing a 
fish surrounded by lotus-flowers (9.8 cm long, 4 cm wide). The con¬ 
trast between this modem and the two ancient pieces in design and 
technique is evident. 

The butterfly carved from white and brownish-yellow jade (Plate 
XLI I, Fig. 1) is a unique specimen among mortuary offerings. It is 
alleged by those who found it that it originates in the grave-mound of 
the famous Emperor Ts'in Shih (b. c. 246-211) near the town of Lin- 
tung which is 50 li to the east of Si-ngan fu. I am not fully convinced 
that this is really the case, though any positive evidence pro or contra 
this assertion is lacking; but there is no doubt that, judging from its 
appearance and technique, this is a burial object of considerable age 
and unusual workmanship, such as is likely to have been buried with a 
personage of high standing only. It is a flat carving (12.6 X 7.6 cm, 
0.5 cm thick) both in open-work and engraved on both faces, the two 
designs, even in nuinbet of strokes, being perfectly identical. The 
work of engraving is executed with great care, the lines being equally 
deep and regular. \\ e notice that a plum-blossom pattern is brought 
out between the antenna* of the butterfly; it is the diagram of a flower 
revealing a certain tendency to naturalism, which seems to bring out 
the idea that the butterfly is hovering over the flower. We further 
observe four designs of plum-blossoms, of the more conventional char¬ 
acter, can ed <1 jour in the wings. The case is therefore analogous to 
that illustrated on a Han bronze vase (“Chinese Pot ten* of the Han 
Dynasty,” p. 283). 

It is known that in modem times the combination of butterfly and 
plum-blossom is used to express a rebus <mci lich) with the meaning “Al¬ 
ways great age” (W. ('.rube, Zur Pekinger Volkskundc, p. 139).' It 
is difficult to say whether, in that period to which this sjjecimcn must 
be refeiTcd. this notion was already valid, though the possibility must 
be admitted in view* of the early rebuses traced by A. Conrady (preface 
to Stentz, Beitrage zur Volkskundc Sud-Schantungs). It would, 
however, be erroneous to believe that the rebus in all eases presented 
the pnus from which the ornament was deduced, for most of these 
ornamental components are much older and may even go beyond an 
age where the formation of rebuses was possible.* The rebus was read 
into the ornaments, in well-nigh all cases; while other single ornaments 
were combined into complex compositions with the intention of bringing 
out a rebus. It is not the rebus which has created the ornaments, but 
it is the ornament which has elicited and developed the rebus; the rebus 


' * s interpretation hu-tith nao mei “ the butterflv nlavfultv fluttonns 

around plum-blossoms alluding to long life and beauty ( /bidjp. 1 > No , 5) * 










EXPLAM4TKM OF PL, Xl_l I. 

*■ FtiU Figure of: Butterfly in Open-Work. Ts'iu or Hart Pexiad. 
Fig. a. Carving of Frog. Han Period. 

Fig. 3- Carving of Man. Han Period. 
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has merely shaped, influenced and furthered the decorative composi¬ 
tions as r. g. occurring in the modem Peking embroideries figured by 
firuhe. In the present case, it is quite obvious that the association of 
the butterfly with a floral design rests on natural grounds, and was, at 
least not originally, provoked by a mere desire of punning, which is the 
product of a subsequent development. 

A very curious feature of this specimen is that the two upper large 
plum-blossoms are carved out in Itiose movable rings turning in a deeply 
hollowed groove but in such a way that they cannot be taken out, a 
clever trick such as the later authors designate as “devil's work ” (kuti 
kui}$). This peculiarity certainly had also a significance with reference 
to the mortuary character of the object. Such movable pieces arc 
designated by the Chinese as '■ living" {hue ); so we have here two fi liv¬ 
ing M pItem-blossoms in distinction from the two "dead" plum-blossoms 
below, anti the two former might have possibly conveyed some allusion 
to a future 1 life. 

The carving of the frog (Plate XL!I, Pig, a) lias been mentioned 
above p, 307. 

In the ancient jades and bronzes the human figure is conspicuously 
absen t, And t he j ado carving represent ing a human figure (Plato X LII, 
Pig. 3) and ascribed to the Han period is the only exception of tins'kind. 
Tliis figure, carved from a milk-white and black jade, is treated in an 
almost geometric style. It is flat (9 mm thick. (1.4 X 2-3cm). An 
old matt with long pointed beard is apparently intended; he is wearing 
a round cap elevated over the hind-part of the head. The eyes arc- 
marked by two incisions, and the brows by two slight depressions 
above them. The nose is not represented nor arc the cars. The mouth 
is a line incised. The head is silting right on the shoulders without a 
neck. There is no intention to outline a body; even arms and hands 
entirely disappear under the long gown, the folds and borders of which 
arc marked by engraved lines. The feet are not represented, but tire 
figure terminates in a trapezoidal base, on which two half-circles are 
incised. These represent the uppers of the shoes as seen from the front, 
Exactly the same trapezoidal base is found in a certain type of archaic 
mortuary day figures of men where the uppers of the shoes stick out 
from the surface just above the lower edge of the !>ase. 

Nothing is known about the meaning of a figure like this one in the 
grave, nor have I found as yet an allusion to this subject in a text of the 
time of the Han dynasty. 

The only specimen of the Han period that could be regarded as an 
independent work of plastic art is the carving of a reclining monster 
shown on Plate XUII. It is cut out of a solid piece of onion-green jade 
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with layers of brown patches strewn trt. The head with long beard 
dropping on the breast is not unlike a dragon-head except the excessively 
large ears and the indentated crest. A lull set of teeth with tour big 
fangs is represented in the open jaws. The conventional character of 
the whole design is manifest, A liberal use is made of the spiral —■ to 
express the nostrils the ears, the cheek-bones, the joints of the legs 1 and 
the tail, and the curly bushes of hair covering the whole body. The 
four feet stand out in high relief from Lhe lower side and are each provid¬ 
ed with four claws turned inward. As alluded lo above, this piece is 
clearly distinguished from all other jade carvings of the Han period in 
that it is not a flat plaque like those, but a full realistic sculptured figure, 
the other side not visible in the illustration being exactly the same as 
the one on view. 

Such pieces are exceedingly rare and exceptional, ami it was a lucky 
chance that I succeeded iri securing this art-work from an old family of 
official standing in Si ngan fu. All Chinese there, competent to judge, 
place its date in the Han period; and, judging from the material of 
which it is made, a favorite jade of the llan time, and also from the style 
of execution, there is no doubt that this judgment is correct. 

Unusual as is the workmanship of this carving, its dimensions and 
weight are also remarkable. It measures i; cm in length with a height 
of i2.r cm and a width of 0.7 cm, and weighs 4K pounds. 

In all likelihood, the figure of this monster is to be identified with 
the fabulous creature called p’i-sieh, the name of which means "some¬ 
thing that wards off evil influences, a charm, an amulet." - De Groot 
has shown that, because 1 of the evil-dispelling attributes of the animal> 
stone images of it were placed upon the tombs from the Han down to 
the T'ang dynasty; stone p'i-skh in connection with stone unicorns, 
elephants, horses and the like were erected in front of the mausolea of 
emperors and princes; stone tigers, sheep, men, pillars, and the like 
before those of officials. It is therefore no matter of surprise that also 
miniature p i-sick of precious jade material were entombed in the 
graves of nobles during the Han dynasty; for the monster pi-sich was 
a favorite conception for jade carvings, and one of these (Fig, 197) 
derived from the hit yu Pu would go as far back as beyond the Shang 
dynasty, if we could trust the statement there made that "according to 
a local tradition it was found in the grave of T'ai-k'ang (alleged b, c. 
2188-2 160), a farmer haring struck against it with his hoc." Judging 
trorn the design, as far as may lie determined from these unsatisfactory 

1 Compare Uufer. FeJwekhnuiigen vam Ussuri (Givbn^ Vol. LXXIX. 1901. 
P- 70 >. 

* Corn pare De Gaoot. Tin- Religious System of China, Vol. Til, pp. 11 41 n i», t 
and above p, 2*a. 
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Chinese sketches, I think it is not older t han the Han time. It is further 
said in the text that in the period Yen-yu (1314-1321 a. u.) Chao Tsc- 
ang 1 obtained this piece by purchase from Ch’fing Chih and used it as 
a paper-weight, - one of the many examples of how Chinese turn 
antiquities to a new practical mode of use. 

The extravagance which the emperors of the Chou, IVin and Han 
dynasties exercised in the erection of their mnusolea, and the wealth of 
treasures which they had interred in their v aults was stupendous. One 



Fix*. 197. 

An. leni Jack Curving of the Monitor usod *4 Paper-Weight by cht Puiolrr Chw .Wnjj-Est 

kfrcmi Ku yu rut. 

third of all the taxes of the empire is said to have been apportioned by 
the house of Han to being hoarded in the imperial graves. When the 
Emperor Wii died in a, C, S7. his mausoleum which was seventeen feet 
high and twenty feet square, with a mound of two hundred feet in diam¬ 
eter, was so filled up with treasures of ah kinds that nothing more could 
be placed tn it, and insurgents rifling the tomb were not able to carry off 
half of the valuables. Nine carriages were entombed with evert’ emper¬ 
or, and even live horses, leopards, and tigers, one hundred and ninety 
live ani mals being on record in one particular case. The reader may 
be referred to the description given by De Gftooi iTho Religious System 
of China, Vol. If, Ch, IV), As all these graves were disturbed and 
pilfered at an early date, there is little hope that any remarkably spoils 
will ever come to light from them in the future, and we must be content 
with a few treasures which may impart some idea at least of the mag¬ 
nificence and glory of that Augustan age. 

Mir Chao Meng-fu, famous fainter, 1254-1.52?. An album containing dx 
horse-paintings of Jus and dated 1305 is in our uu!k - uLion. 
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Nothing can be more erroneous than to picture the Chinese as grossly 
materia] or rationalistic people given only to worldly cares and affairs, 
as has been so often done. The grave and the life hereafter always 
stood in the centre of their thoughts and actions. The ancestors and 
tiie grave, both in mutual connection and causal dependence, am the 
groundwork and pillars of Chinese society and social development. 
This is also the only point in which a credit for idealism can be given to 
tne eastern world. The rapid advance made by our civilization and the 
ho]x-ful guaranty ot its t inure arc not due to our progress in technical 
matters and inventions, but to our idealism of thought, of work and 
activity, to the spiritual idealization of life. Them is the one dominant 
ideal in the life of the l. hinaman. — honorable or magnificent burial, 
u permanent coffin, and a well furnished grave. Me plods and toils 
along his whole life with this great end in view, he saves his pennies 
up to enjoy a better existence in a better land, he lives indeed as much 
for the Other as for this life. 



XI. VASES OF JADE 


Sacrificial vessels carved from jade were employed during the Chou 
period in the ancestral cult together with bronze vessels. Of great 
archaeological importance in this icspect is the brief paragraph relating 
to the offerings made in honor of Chou-kung in his ancestral temple in 
the kingdom of Lit (Li ki, \ftng Fatig st'fft, 9) who was honored with the 
same ceremonies of the solemn sacrifice made by the emperor to his 
ancestors. The victim was a white bull. Of bronze vessels, they 
employed three, the bronze figure of a bull ■hi), and the bronze figure 
of an elephantboth earn ing the vase tsun on the back/ and the bronze 
vase lei with hill patterns* As vase (teir/i) for the fragrant wine thev 
employed the type called huang »tw “yellow eye." 2 For the libations, 
they used the jade cup turn provided with a handle in the shape of the 
great jade tablet kuri. To present the offerings, they used a jade tazza 
(yii ton ) J and carved bamboo vases* As drinking-cup, they used the 
jade cup chan carved in the usual manner, and they added the cups 
called sati and the cups called kia t both made of the jade called pi.* 
A cup of this type {yii chan) is illustrated in Fig. s gS after Wu Ta-ciiTnc 
whn itroposes this identification on the ground of the passage quoted/ 

1 It seems to me that this is the only possible definition doing justice to the 
archra>lcgic&l facts; there are no such things as "cups with the figure of a victim 
bull* of an elephant," as Legge translates, cor "vases on which art ox isrepresented,'' 
as proposed by Couvreuk who, however, adds also the translation “vase in the shape 
oc an UK, of an elephant but jt should be understood that the vase tsun is carried 
on the [jocks of Use animals, the whole affair being made in one cast. These two 
vessels were doubtless used to receive the blood of the sacrificial but), and are said 
to have originated at the conn of the Chou (J/i>g fang uvi t iffj, 

1 The vases trun are usually decorated with the conventiomdired figures of the 
monster toctich, the eyes of which :Lfe some times indicated by inlaid patches of 
KOld. fn Minf, I'ojfjj tret. 20, this vessel is ascribed to the Chon. I am inclined to 
trunk that Isuan% mu in^nnny casts designates the 1 ‘ao^t'iek itself* merely living its 
epithet* Thus, in the Ktt yi* l*u p'u (Ch. 28, p. 2) thu ornaments of a jade axe (re* 
produced in Pig, 3) are described ns consisting of the huang mn and the cicada pattern, 
and as besides the latter only the rao-t'itk is represented, it must be identical with 
the term "yeCow eyt r " 

*L&gc>e translates : ‘"The dishes with the offerings were on stands of wood, 
adorned with jade and carved." And Cuuvheuk: "des vases do bob; orm -; do 
jade, 1 It is unnecessary to criticise these translations made without any regard 
tu archaeology. The yii ton are exactly what their name implies, ton or tazza made 
ui jade*. For illustrations see Han Pottery, pp, 188, 189. According to Afing Vang 
w*t, 28,, they are connected with the house ot Yin. 

* Leiwe; ‘"There were also the plain eup^ and those of hom* adorned with 
round pieces of jade." Cuuvkeur: "Lcs coupes additioitelles etnient le run et la 
ciime, doni le bord <?tait ome de jade." 

* / b ii Worthy of note that*, according to the Too shna (B l SHELL, Description 
01 Chinese Pot tery, p. 96), iHwe ancient jade cups were the prototypes of the por¬ 
celain cups made under the Sung, and that under the Tang they were still turned 
out of white jade and designed for drinking wine* 

3*5 
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'I he Chou li mentions a plate of jade used in a ceremony when the 
feudal princes gave the oath of allegiance to the emperor. An ox was 
slaughtered on this occasion, and one of its ears cut off. The partici- 
jmnts rubbed their lips with the blood as a sign of allegiance. A basin 
ornamented with pearls contained the ear, and the grain offered was 
placed on the jade plate; but according to another commentary no 
grain was offered in this ceremony, and the plate was used to collect 
the blood of the victim (Biot, Vol. I, p. 126). According to Ch£ng 
Se-nung, this vessel was of the type called tui, and Wu Ta-ch'Ing has 
identified a jade tui in his collection with the Chou vessel for administer¬ 
ing the oath (Fig. 199). “It is a red jade," he remarks; “the patterns 
are cleverly carved, and it is identical with the bronze vases tsun and 
i of the Shang and Chou periods; but while the bronze tui are sacrificial 
vessels, the jade tui are covenant vessels.” Fig. 200 illustrates another 
bowi of the same type in his collection; it is carved from wiiite jade 
of an ivory color and was excavated near the ancient city of F£ng- 
siang fu in Shensi Province. 

If we can depend upon the Li ki (Ming t'ang wei, 27), the Hia 
dynasty would have availed itself of four vessels called lien, and the Yin 
dynasty of six vessels called hu, both words formed with the radical 
denoting “jade” and described by the commentaries as made of jade 
and holding millet and grain in the ancestral temple. 

Ancient jade vases of the Chou and Han periods are now exceedingly 
rare, even in Chinese collections. I doubt if any exist outside of China. 
Our collection comprises a representative series of jade vases of later 
epochs which may convey an idea of the shapes and designs of the an¬ 
cient piece's and may even surpass them in beauty of workmanship. 
As in the corresponding bronze vases of the same dates, all religious 
symbolism formerly connected with them is lost also in the vessels of 
jade, and the antique forms wore simply imitated for artistic and decora¬ 
tive purposes. 

The Mongol emperors kept jade jars of tremendous size to hold 
wine. One of these is described as being of black jade with white veins, 
and in accordance with these veins, fish and animals wore can ed on the 
jar. It was so big that it could hold more than thirty piculs of wine 
(Bretsciineider, Arch, and Hist. Researches on Peking, Chinese 
Recorder . \ ol. \ I, 1S75, p. 319). Odoric de Pordenone mentions in the 
midst of the Great Khan s palace a jar of a certain precious stone called 
merdacas, all hooped round with gold, in every corner of which a dragon 
was represented as in the act of striking most fiercely; drink was con¬ 
veyed into this vessel by conduits from the court of the palace. The 
word merdacas has not vet been explained. I believe it is a corruption 
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from Mongol erdeni hash, which means “precious jade. 5 ’ We obtain 
a good idea of these wine-jars from a figure in the Sung Catalogue of 
jades (Ch* too. p, 3) which, according to the description in the text, 
was then known as the largest worked piece of jade. This vessel stood 
four feel four inches (Chinese) in height; h measured seven feet two 
inches in circumference, with a diameter of three feet six inches over the 
opening. It could hold eighty pints of wine, and is stated to have been 
a relic of the Tain or T'ang period* A three-clawed dragon emerging 
from the sea and soaring into the clouds is carved on the surface of the 
jar which is of bright-white jade with moss-green marks and cnierakl- 
green speckles. 

A vase (13 cm high and 5 cm w ide), carved from gray jade sprinkled 
with russet spots, is shown in two views on PlaLe XLIV* It is carved 
with great ingenuity and full mastery of form, and it seems justifiable 
t'> date it, as Chinese judges propose, in the Sung period lg6o 1127 a. dJ. 
The lower portion is occupied by the figure of a monster (face tti ft, pro¬ 
file in a) running around the four sides, its feet forming ai the same time 
the feet of the vase. Being carved tti high-relief, the impression is 
given that the monster carries or supports the vessel, A lizard-Tike 
hydra is climbing the edge and leaning on it with its front-feet. A 
baud of triple scroll-work is laid around the body of the vase, and a 
band of square meanders borders the rim. 

In the jade cup illustrated on Plate XLY, Fig. 1 (8 cm high), there 
are two such hydras ascending the wall of the cup leaning their chins 
on ti e brim. In the illustration, one is viewed from the back, and the 
head of the companion < m the opposite side is visible. The two nninstcrs 
are undercut and stand tint as almost uidependent figures. In the same 
technique, the plum-tree brartehes and blossoms are treated, serving 
at the same time as handle, AH details are worked out with minutest 
care. The head of a hydra is emerging, as if out of a mist, in the front* 
Two bats with hydra heads are in relief on the other side. Cloud pat¬ 
terns are spread along the lower edge and on the bottom , The artistic 
effect of this piece originating in the Ming period (1368- ici44) is greatly 
heightened by the contrasts of color, the gray jade being interrupted 
in places by deep-brown and yellow tinges, the branches of the plum- 
tree being brown, the heads of the hydras purple-red, etc.; such features, 
however, cannot lie adequately described, they must be seen and Studied 
in the object itself. 

Of the same period is the heavy jade bowl in Fig, 2 of the same Plate 
X LV, which is shown from its lower side. The carving is done in 1 hree 
layers. Below the rim an eight-pctallcd flower of conventional design 
is brought out, and over this one is raised in high relief a bunch of 
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lotus-stems gracefully spread over the bottom, one stem with a large 
leaf whose rim is turned up, another with a seed-pod surrounded by 
two leaves, others surmounted by young buds. I regret that it is im¬ 
possible to make an adequate reproduction which would do full justice 
to all the: beauties of the design and its execution. The interior of 
the bowl is plain. It was excavated, and chemical effects underground 
seem to have brought about changes in the original coloring. It is 
6.5 cm high with a diameter of 54,5 an; the thickness of the three 
layers amounts to 6, 12, and 18 111m, respectively. 

On Plate XLVI are illustrated a set of two vessels, a ewer and a cov¬ 
ered vase, carved from a fine cloud-white transludd jade and attributed 
to the period of the Ming dynasty (1368-1644), The ewer is well 
known as an undent type in bronze and pottery. 1 A dragon-head with 
open jaws springs Forth from the handle which terminates in a fish-tail 
below. As this vessel served to pour out water over the hands in wash¬ 
ing, the presence of the dragon doubtless had some realistic meaning, in 
that the dragon as the water-giving animal was supposed to spurt the 
water from its mouth. The three feet, triangular in section, are elegant¬ 
ly curved outward, and on the two outer sides decorated with engraved 
meander patterns surmounted by a monster's head (fao-t'ieft) between 
the two front-feet, The body of the vessel is laid out with a band on 
which two pairs of conventionalized reclining monsters in strongly 
geometric style are displayed in fiat relief. The whole is a perfect 
piece of work. It is 14 an high, and 1O.7 an wide from the tip of the 
snout to the* handle. 

The bottle-shaped vase (25 cm high, iocm wide) is decorated on 
both sides with blossoming peonies (mu-tan) and bamboo-leaves. On 
the neck are two Svastika enclosing the ornamental character j/jcii 
‘" longevity.” The Svastika stands here for the character wan 41 ten 
thousand,” and we obtain a rebus reading chu (“bamboo”) fu kttei 1 
ping (“vase”) liang wan sfian, i. e. “With best wishes for happiness, 
honorable position, peace and numberless (twenty-thousand) years!” 

The small wine-cup carved from white jade in Fig. 3 of Plate XLY 
and coming down from the Klen-lung period (1736- 1705.) is an imita¬ 
tion in jade of the bronze sacrificial vessel / (Giles No. 544.5) once used 
in the ancestral cult, but in modem times serving only as a loving-cup 
in the marital ceremony when bride and groom alternately dritik wine 
from it. The two handles arc formed into dragon-heads holding in 
their jaws the rim of the- bowl and terminating in fish-tails. A threefold 

1 Compare Chinese Pottery of the Hun Dynasty, pp, [31-132. 

J Syrnboiized [>y Hae jKuny culled fu kiwi hua “dower of wealth ;ui<l honorable 
position. 1 ' 
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row of knobs, the ancient "grain" pattern, is laid around the body of 
the vessel which is 3.2 ™ high with a diameter of 6.5 cm. 

As regards technical skill and artistic taste, the inccnse-bumer 
shown on Bate XLVII takes the first place in our collection. It is a 
superb work of the Ming period 11368- 1644) , and as all Chinese connois¬ 
seurs in Siangan fu agree, a unique production and certainly the finest 
of the kind which ever left that city. It was secured from the private 
collection of a high official in whose family it had been kept through 
many generations. It is composed of three pieces carved separately, 
the base, the bowl, and the cover, the three being joined in harmonious 
proportions. The liandles with dragon-heads on the sides and a large 
peony blossom with leaves in high relief on the top, and the movable 
rings freely swinging in them tire carved with the bowl out of the same 
living stone. The cover is laid down just fiver the dragon-heads and 
forms one piece with the flat dome hv which it is surmounted. Base, 
bowl and lid, even the bottom, are carved throughout in open-work into 
a continuous leaf and floral design of peonies, apparently the imitation 
of a textile pat tent. ] The color of jade is light-gray, with a brownish 
tinge on the dome caused by the fumes from the incense burnt in the 
bowl, which k 15.4 cm high, with a diameter of 55 cm. 

The large plate shown in Plate XLVIU is carved front Yunnan 
marble, known as stone of Ta-H fu {To-li shth) and is remarkable for its 
size 141 cm in diameter ) as well as for its age. As far as I know, other 
ancient objects of this material have not been found* The piece in 
question was excavated in the environment of Si*ngan fu. (Inly the 
flaring run has preserved its original jade-like polish, while it has dis¬ 
appeared altogether on the flat bottom where the originally white streaks 
have assumed underground a dirty-yellow color due to masses of loess 
falling and pressing on the surface. While it is impossible to fix a 
certain dale fur this object, which is void of any ornamentation, it may 
be generally assumed that st belongs to the Ming period or may even 
be older. The value of this kind of marble is attributed to its pt^uliar 
black stripes and clouds interrupting the white substance, 5 The 
Chinese arc fond of cutting this stone out in slabs, round or squat e, 
to be used for screens, or to be inlaid in tables or chairs, and sawing it 
in such a way that, with some strain ot imagination on the part of the 
intending purchaser, the black masses form veritable scenery with 
streams, hills and clouds. From this point of view, our plate is carved 

1 Compare Uvshiiu.. Chinese Art, Vol- iLp. 94, Tbe subject of the derivation 
of patterns on pottery, nnUiii and ja.de from textiles 5 * deserving 1 o, a specuic mono¬ 
graph, 

* Compare E. Rocher, La province thinoise du Yiinnrtn, Vol* U, p. 259; F, be 
.\1ki.Y, Lcs hipkhiires ehinois. g- 6. 
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with admirable cleverness. The rim is girt with a wreath of black 
parallel strips; a black-veined band is thrown in a bold sweep across, 
suggesting a flock of startled birds hurriedly seeking shelter from the 
dark rain-clouds gathering above. On the lower side of the rim, the 
lusus natura has attained a still greater triumph, the black veins running 
parallel with the rim, being suggestive of a tiger-skin, or when viewed 
from a distance, of a snow-landscape filled with bare hill-ranges. 

The flow’ervase shown on Plate XL 1 X. Fig. i (iq cm high), is carved 
from a Han jade, yellow-brown mottled with black streaks; it is un- 
. adorned, the artistic effect resting in the gracefulness of its shape and in 
the natural play of the various colors. It is a work of the K’ien-lung 
jxriod ( 1736-1795)* Figure 2 is also a flowervasc of the same date and 
likewise produced from a red-mottled milk-w’hile jade of the Han 
period (19 cm high). It is flat (3.5 cm wide) with rounded lateral 
sides. The floral design in flat relief is identical on both sides. A band 
of leaf ornaments is laid around the neck, and a fret of scrollwork around 
the rim. The two handles are sha{)ed into dragon-heads. 

The bowi (9.5 cm high, diameter of opening 26.5 cm), two views of 
which are shown on Plates L and LI, is carved from a jade-like serpen¬ 
tine with ornaments cut out as in cameo-work. It is posed on five 
low- feet in the shajx* of cloud-patterns, the entire bowi with these feet 
being cut out of one piece of stone. The band of ornaments as seen in 
the illustration runs around the whole vessel. It is divided into two 
equal sections by two projecting knobs having the function of handles. 
The pattern consists of conventional forms of chrysanthemums and 
serrated leaves laid in elegant curves. On the bottom (Plate LI), two 
butterflies and a design of leaves are cut out in relief. The tips of the 
lca\ es on the left arc rolled up into spirals and made into the apj)earancc 
of fungi of immortality (ling chih ), so that the rebus ling tick is evidentlv 
brought out here, “may you reach high age!” 

This piece was exposed to a fire which has caused a discoloration of 
the original leaf-green color into a pale vellow-white along the upper 
portion both outside and inside.* The date of this bow l is to be referred 
to the K'ien-lung ixriod (1736-1795); it is a product of the great renais¬ 
sance movement then going on in the perfection of design and technique. 


1 Mr. Bishop (Vet. II. p. 240) describes a jadeite armlet (cho-tse) “showing the 
effect* of fin* action or heat to which it was exposed during a conflagration in t*? 8 . 
Previous to the tin* the coloration was a mottling of pea-green, gray, and brown. 
The purplish hue of the brown now seen on the armlet is due to staining* of the iron 
or bronze with which it was in contact during the fin*. The heat has crackhJl X 
material throughout, and has completely cracked the ring at one side tbe . Jrt ng 
of the crack having a width of half a millimetre. The piece has suffered nSTre V£ 
one side than the other, which still retains its polish. U is interesting oTa weU 
authenticated burnt piece of iadeite." * “ a WU1 
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TSirce fruit-dishes of white jade art- illustrated on Plate LIL 
Figures 1 and 2 are derived from a set of four identical in material, 
shape and design, carved in a very thin, transparent milk-white jade 
with clouded onion-green patches. Figure 1 shows the interior, Figure 
j the exterior of these dishes (4 cm high, diameter 1.3.3 cm), decorated 
with two zones of meanders encircling a floral wreath in flat relief. 
Figure 3 on Plate hi I, one of a set of two 110 cm in diameter, 1,3 cm 
high), represents another type of dish, shallow, the edge being cut out 
in five petals as in certain metal mirrors of the Tung period, until a 
raised circular portion in the centre which has a slight depression for 
the reception of small nuts or the like, while other kinds of fruit arc 
grouped around in the outer compartment. Both sets are works of the 
Klen-lung period (1736-1795), 

While all of the ancient jade vases have their prototypes in a bronze 
vessel, and while it may be safely asserted that hardly any new forms of 
vessels were produced in jade, there are nevertheless two processes of 
technique applied to jade which we do not encounter in ancient bronze. 
The one is exemplified by the above jade censer entirely carved in open¬ 
work, the other by the bowls with high undercut reliefs, a style and 
process which scents to set in from the time of the Sung dynasty. We 
can but presume that the peculiar character of stone, and in particular 
of jade, easily lent and adapted itself to these two modes of work, and 
that ihcy were first developed and cultivated in Stone, noL in metal. 
Under the Sung, also bronze vessels appe&r covered with undercut 
designs in relief, and there are fine examples of them in our collection, 
but I do not know of any early bronzes, Chou or I Ian, subjected to 
this kind of treatment. I am then -ore inclined to assume that this was 
a later development (possibly going back to the days of the Tang dynas¬ 
ty) , and that this technique wo* transfci red from jade to bronze. In 
both materials, it was extensively practised under the Ming and in the 
eras of K'ang-hi and K‘fen-lung, and from the latter period, we possess 
also a great number of bronze vessels, especially censers and braziers, 
the bodies or covers of which are executed in open-work. In dealing 
with these productions, it will be necessary to refer to the corresponding 
jade pieces, and to make a careful comparison between the ornamenta¬ 
tions of both. 


XII. JADE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

Marvellous works of jade were turned out during the K'ang-hi and 
K/ien-lung periods, many directly inspired by these emperors themselves 
and engraved with poems written by them, with their scats appended- 
As a rule* the style of the ancients. was followed. This is expressly 
testified by seals as, e. g-, Ta Ts'ing K'itn Jung fartg ku,** Reign of K"iert’ 
lung of the Great Ts’ing dynasty. imitating antiquity nr the antique 
style” (Bishop, Vol. II, p, 232). This does not always mean that the 
work in question id altogether a faithful reproduction of an antique, 
but only that the style and the spirit in the approved subject handed 
down from times of old have been preserved* 

In the eighteenth century, jade bowlders were brought from Khotan 
to Peking, as we gather <\ g. from an interesting poem composed by the 
Emperor K‘ion-lung in 1774 and engraved on the bottom of a magnifi¬ 
cent fish-bowl of nephrite; the poem opens with the words, "The colossal 
block was brought as a tributary offering from Khotan (// o-tien), to 
be fashioned by skilful hands into a a eng (name of a type of vessel) - 
shaped bowl" <Bishop, Vol. II. p, 232). From another imperial poem 
of the same date, we learn that bright pure jade was brought from the 
Yu-lung Valley, the Chinese name of the Yurungkash River in Turkislan 
which produces jade {Ibid., p. 244 L 1 

The Bishop collection, now in the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York, was very fortunate in securing a number of pieces originating 
from the Imperial Summer-Palace destroyed by Lord Elgin in i860. 
Most of these were manufactured in, the court-atelier for imperial use 
only and rank among w orks of the highest perfection which human skill 
may reach. Though we cannot boast of any such palace pieces, our 
collection is fairly representative of that memorable period in some 
fine and choice specimens all coming from the possession of families of 
high standing in Si-ng&n fn and San-yuan of Shensi Province, It is 
thoroughly characteristic of those art-treasures amassed by the high 
official and of the taste displayed by him in the decoration of his private 
residence. These two sections in the Bishop collection and in our own 
felicitously supplement each other; the one is not rendered superfluous 
by the other, and serious students should apply themselves Lo the study 
of both. 

1 Occasionally, a nephrite bowl «unt also from India, as testified in a poem of the 
lEmpcrur of the year 1770 engraved in a bowl of chrvsantheraum shape (Ibid., VoL 
II. p. 250), 
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The conventional opinion on the decadence of Chinese art during the 
last centuries is not upheld even by a mere superficial elimination of 
these two collections. The technical mastery in the carving of these 
jade pieces is as great as, perhaps even greater than, in any previous 
period of history', and they reveal a power of artistic composition and a 
harmony of form and taste unattained by European an-industry of the 
same age. True it is, they lack in originality and variability of ideas. 
The K‘ten-lung epoch is weak in new inventions, and it is questionable 
whether any new creation arose during that period in the mind of any 
artist, The works of the past are copied, not slavishly and languidly, 
but with a zealous and fervent inspiration, with an honest desire to 
produce the best, with a truly artistic instinct. It was a gay and amia¬ 
ble art til' a distinctly worldly imprint, certainly bare of that deep re¬ 
ligious spirit which had instigated the great early masters to their 
transcendental and spiritually impressionistic motives. The emotional 
idealism and sentimentalism had vanished. Ihc exigencies of the life 
here bad come more and more to the front, and the old-time rigid sacred- 
ness was redeemed by a more human and social touch. Ko longer were 
the artists guided by ideas, but by considerations of taste, elegant forms, 
pleasing proportions and delicate treatment of ornamental details, 
though the subjects were sttll drawn from the ancient sources, but with 
a predilection for the genre. 

While in its content Chinese art of the eighteenth century doubtless 
becomes somewhat wearisome and monotonous, it still maintains, on 
the other hand, such high standards and qualities and is so rich in great 
achievements as to render it sufficiently attractive to the foreign stu¬ 
dent, And it is perhaps the peculiar characteristics ot the K'ien-Iung 
era winch have won for it so many foreign admirers. 1 he collector of 
porcelains is aware of what is due to the accomplishments of the eight¬ 
eenth century in this line: lacquer and ivory carving flourished at the 
same period and above all painting, the excellent qualities 01 which are 
justly insisted on by Hindi and made by him the starting-point for a 
study of Chinese ]jainting in general. In no Other age wore literature 
and criticism cultivated to a higher degree, and under the patronage 
of these two big-hearted tiberal emperors, K'ang-hi and K ien-hmg, 
the Chinese have produced masterpieces in printing, book-making and 
wood-engraving which may maintain! an honorable place beside the 
best productions of the world at large. Where there are successful 
efforts in alt fields of human activity, we arc scarcely justified in speak¬ 
ing of a general decadence. 

It would be preposterous to infer that the student of C hincse arche¬ 
ology could set his mind at rest over the development of the eighteenth 
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century; not only, he cannot get along without it., but he should even 
■make his start with a thorough knowledge of this period which is as 
necessary to him as his daily bread. The great revival of antiquity led 
to a unique renaissance movement in literature and art; diligent searches 
for ancient books, manuscripts, and antiquities resulted in a widening 
of the horizon, in a deepening of thoughts and in a straining of intel¬ 
lectual forces unparalleled in China’s long history, The archaeologist 
lias every reason to look up to the deep endeavors of that ejxicli with 
a feeling of particular gratitude, as without them we should probably 
be forsaken or grope In the dark in more than one case. To the vigilant 
wisdom of that generation wc owe the preservation and tradition of 
numerous antiquities; many others, as bronzes, and the tiles and bricks 
of the Han period, were then brought in light and studied, and many 
ancient types which have long perished have come down to us solely 
in the reproductive and retrospective art of the eighteenth century. 
And that is exactly the point where the share of the archaeologist in the 
harvest comes in. He finds an unusually fecund held in the K uninmg 
epoch for the exercise of Ids wits in his particular domain. The proto¬ 
types arc lost, but the reproductions are then- and must he utilized. 
On the following pages, jade sonorous stones and bells, Ju-i and other 
objects are discussed from an archaeological point of view, while we arc 
forced to refer to specimens of the Klendung period, no older ones being 
in existence. The conservative spirit of the Chinese thus becomes a 
substantial benefactor, and a good K'ien-lung reproduction is certainly 
liettcr than a blank or a weak or poorly authenticated more ancient 
"original, M Where, and what is the original, after all? Of these 
Chinese copies and copies of copies, the word of Holmes (The Autocrat 
of the Breakfast-Table) holds good; ,C A thought is often original, 
though you have uttered it a hundred times," and Emerson’s saying: 
“When Shakespeare is charged with debts to his authors, Landor 
replies, 'Yet he was more original than his originals. He breathed 
upon dead bodies and brought them into life.’ 11 Thus, it is no wonder 
that Carl Gussow of Munich could not believe Huang Hao’s Red Carp 
of i Si r to be a copy, though expressly stated so by the artist on the 
painting; the entire conception, he thought, was so free and independent 
that it was bound to be an original [Hirtjj, Scraps from a Collector's 
Note Book, p. 44). As everything Chinese is pervaded by an atmos¬ 
phere different from our o-wn, so also a Chinese copyist is framed of a 
different mould; his work is creative rrinventaon, not purely receptive, 
but partaking of the spirit permeating the soul of the master. There¬ 
fore, we may have confidence in studying archeology on the ground of 
the traditionary reties of the K'ien-lung epoch. 
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“ The use 01" sonorous stone to make musical msirmnents/* as 
Mr. J. A. VAN Aalst (Chinese Music, p. 48) justly remarks, “may be 
said tri he peculiar to China. 1 At all events,, the Chinese were the first 
to give stone a place in music; their classics frequently mention the stone 
chime as being known by the ancient emperors and held in great es¬ 
teem/" They are mentioned on three occasions in the fl Tribute of Via " 
(in the Shv Hug) where also stones for polishing the musical stones 
occur. 

There are two principal classes of sonorous stones, — the single 
stone and the compound stones. The former Jf 3 k'ing) is a stone cut 
somewhat in the shape of a carpenter’s square, but in the form of an 
obtuse angle with two limbs, the longer one called the “drum/ 1 the 
shorter, the “limb/’ k is suspended in a wooden frame by means of 
a silk cord passing through a hole bored at the apes. It is still employed 
during the ceremonies performed in the Confurian temples and struck 
with a hammer against the longer limb to give a single note at the end 
( f each vi-n-v. in llie o mi] I o..rn-x . pi, >: 1 -ix;u ini :r.c sanu- 

type as the single stone, !>ui on a smaller scale, are suspended in two 
equal rows on a wooden frame, all being of the same dimensions in 
length and breadth, differing only in thickness; the thicker the stone, 
the deeper the sound. Also this instrument serves in the Confudan 
temples, in connection with bell-chimes, the bell being struck at the 
beginning of each long note in the tunc, atid the stone at the end, 1 

All the jade gongs and bells in our collection! including one of 
rock-crystal, come down from the K’icn-Iung epoch, the latter half of 
the eighteenth century, but they are of such eminent workmanship 

1 There arc perhaps some escocptican in America (Fiscbeh, p. 18). Sonorous 
sloires from Peru are referred to fey C. Engel, A Deset, Catalogue of the Musical 
Instrajaenls in the South Kcos. Mus., p, til. Prof. M. H. Saville [The' Antiquities 
of Maruihi, Ecuador, p. 67, New York, igo?) relates after Susurya Hint u tn Picoaza 
there was preserved. until a little while ■. a hell tif the aborigines oi that locality; 
it was a stone slab of Wads slate, n metre (tittle mure or less) in height, and some 
trraimeiic:> wide; when this stone was stftpended from one of it* ends, the striking 
of it with another stone or with the hand produced a metallic; and pleasant sound, 
which vibrated like that of a bdl “ Seville failed to iind any traces of this stone, 
and thinks that it is probably being used os a met ate in one os the houses in the 
village, A beautiful sonurousstone excavated by Dr. George A. Dorsey in Ecuador 
ii m the collections of the Field Museum (sec Ihibl. Atttkr. Str., VoL II, No. 5, 
p. 259). There is. further, in this Museum (Cat. No. 70940) ft trap signal from the 
Fomo Indians, California. consisting of two obsidian blocks for hanging in such a 
manner Hint the trapped deer strike them and announce their capture to the hunter, 
in the Mimtires eouctritani its Ckinois, Vol- VI, p. 121, attention i-s culled to black 
sonorous stones mentioned by Pliny. 

/Compare VAN Aalst. J. c„ pi>- 48-49; DeNNYs Notes on Chinese Instruments of 
Alusic. p t 105 (Journal China Branch R. As. Society, Vol. VIII. 1874)3 A. C. Moulb, 
Chinese Musical Instrument:!, op. 40-53 {Ibidu Vol. XXXIN, 1908). Amoik 
I.SMU sur les pk-rres soaorcs =itEH remains the most; valuable contribution to this 
subject. 
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that they must be equal, if not superior, to any ancient specimens. It 
was then a renaissance period of art on all lines, greater than which no 
other previous age had seen, fostered by imperial patronage, enlisting 
the highest talent of the time. 1 doubt if at present any of these bolls 
are in existence older than the eighteenth century. It is true the 
Bishop collection (Yob II, p. 107) possesses a targe flat gong of nephrite 
with a date-mark V&an iirtg, *. c. made in the period la, e. 116-111 of 
the Han Emperor Wu; but it is just this dated inscription which is apt 
to cause suspicion, as such inscriptions do not otherwise exist in ancient 
jade pieces and arc not on record in any Chinese collection, l do not 
mean to throw any reflection on the great value and unusual beauty 
of this object, but it is a question open to discussion whether it really 
belongs to the period referred to. 

During the T’ang dynasty the regulation obtained that In the 
worship of the Deities of Heaven and Earth stone was, employed for 
the k'irtg, while in the ancestral temple and in the palace k'ing of jade 
were utilized. 

In 1764, the governor of Yarkand forwarded to the emperor K'ion- 
lung 39 large slabs weighing altogether 3975 catties, to make the pecu¬ 
liar musical stones called king, besides a large supply of smaller slabs; 
and, the year after, sent a further large quantity for imperial use. The 
slabs were nil quarried in the Mirt&i Mountains, and sawn there by 
natives of Simgaria (Bishop, VoI. I, p. 25), 

The bell represented on Plate LIII though made as late as the K'icn- 
Inng period (1736-1795) is a specimen of most brilliant workmanship. 
It was acquired from the private collection of a Chinese gentleman in 
the town of San-yuan north of Si-ngan fu. First of all, it is valuable 
for ils material, being carved from a jade of the Han dynasty I Han y<;), 
A brown-red tinge passing into light-yellow shades is strewn over a 
background of a glossy white which the Chinese designate as mutton- 
fat. Aside from the two pendants, 1 the entire bell is cammed from one 
solid bowlder of jade, with walls 1 cm thick. It is hollowed out by 
means of the tubular drill, 3 as can be seen in the interior where, side by 
side, three cylindrical pieces unequal in length, have been taken out. 
It is 20 cm high, 14.6 cm wide at the base, and 3,8 cm thick, over the 
middle of the base. 

In shape and design, this hell is an exact reproduction of one of the 
ancient bronze bells of the Chou period. The decoration on both faces 
is identical. The lower and upper edges are bordered by meander 
patterns. A band with a conventionalized monster’s head (fwfiVA) 

3 They have betm omitted in our Plate to ensure a lap^r reproduction of the bdi, 

1 Compare Bukhbll, Chinese Art, Vot I, p. 144, 
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m flat relief is laid around the body, from which a girdle of leaf-oma- 
ments is drooping. The handle is surrounded by two combatant 
dragons cut out in open-work. 

The resonant stones are much favored as birthday presents or 
congratulatory gifts in general, as their designation king lOiL.cs 
No. ?jo 8) is punned upon with another word k'ing of the same soun 
(No. 221 i) meaning “good Iuck T happiness, blessings, to congratulate. ^ 
The phrase hi k ing “to strike the musical stone” is understood as 
"may blessings attend you" or “good luck and best wish®. 1 this 
stone, therefore, forms part and parcel ot the bride’s dowry m l eking 

(Gat nfc, Zur Pekinger Volkskunde, p. 

In the jade chimes of Plate LTV the upper smaller jade I^ce from 
which the resonant stone is suspended is composed entirely of designs 
intended as rebus. The peach as symbol of longevity stands tor shou 
“Long life;" the svastika on it means wan "ten thousand, the bat/w 
stands for fu 'duck/' the fungus of immortality for f/itg “high age, 
and the orchid tan for the verb tan “to come to an end. Thus, this 
ornament is read as the sentence: wan shou Jit Ian W, Numberless 
vears and luck may come to an end only at old age 1 (Compare OmuiE* 


1 . c., p. 1 jS, No. S). . . , .. * 

The resonant stone (31 cm x * 3*5 ™). <>f wlute £m<1 s ™ n “h 
is carved in the shape of a scaly dragon surrounded by cloud-ornaments. 
i. ,, the dragon soaring in the clouds as the hcncflc.nl sender 0 ram. 
Plate I. IV shows the front-view, Plate L\ the back where only the 
scaly body is visible, while the head is Hunting in the clouds and hidden 
under the cloud ornaments, a rather artistic conception* 

In the specimen on Plate LVI (J* cm high), the ongmal shape ... 
the resonant stone is rather faithfully presorted, ct.11 . a yerlora ton 
in the aix-x has been retained. The additional ornaments are intended 
to he read us a rebus. The figure below the ring carved from a gray 
and brown iade is a Buddhistic emblem, one of the Eight I rec.ous Ob- 

jects, in Sanskrit crtvalsa, in Chinese f*n *'««*, »«d » •« 

rebus for <*«« -long” which is connected with the character skou 
"longevity" enclosed in a circle on the surface of the resonant stone, 
the hat fn represents again /« "luck” and the two fishes pi mean y« 
"abundance*” The rebus therefore reads: ch ang shou fu, king yu 
yti "Long life and luck, blessings and abundance:" Despite t is 
tendency, the single parts ate harmoniously arranged and well 1'ra¬ 
tioned. ' Both faces, also in the double-fish ornament, are carved alike- 
The gong of sea-green jade on Plate LVII is composed of three parts 
connected by double chains of white jade, the hnks being cut out of 
one solid piece of stone. The lower plaque (19 cm X S cm) is the beU 
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proper worked in relief and in open-work, both faces being decorated 
alike. The two combatant dragons of geometric mould have theii 
raised front-paws intertwined. The figure of a bat resting on cloud- 
patterns is cut out in open-work below to furnish the character fit to 
be read together with the ornamental form of skou above, as “good 
luck and long life.” In the right and left upper comers two coiled 
hydras arc joined in <i jour carving. The central plaque is framed 
by two conventionalized figures of elephants on the upper edge and two 
rampant hydras on the sides, interlacing their tails along the lower 
edge. The picture of a pine-tree with a stag and the fungus of immor¬ 
tality is engraved on the front face, and that of a pine-tree with a garden- 
pnvilion (i t'tng ) and sea-waves below it and a crane on the wing on the 
opposite face. 

The upper brooches from which these gongs are susjxmded are of 
the same type as the girdle-ornaments, and the piece m the present 
specimen particularly recalls to mind the head-piece in the ancient 
girdle-pendants. 

The gong on Plate LVIII consisting of two plaques is carved from 
rock-crystal; the two carvings are connected by silver chains with hooks 
formed into figures of bats and arc suspended by means of a silver hook 
from a blackwood frame. The shape and decorations of this gong are 
identical with the preceding one of jade; also here the same designs are 
cut out in relief on both faces, a task which requires more care and 
trouble in the translucent crystal than in jade. The ornamental lines 
on the one face must exactly coincide with those on the opposite face, 
as otherwise the latter would be apt to shine through, and to disturb 
the harmony of the design. The skill and accuracy of the Chinese 
worker in crystal is most admirable in this respect. 

This one as well as the previous jade gongs are all works of the 
K'icn-lung period and fine specimens characteristic of the high accom¬ 
plishments of the glyptic art of that period. 

On Plate LIX, a jade resonant stone and a perforated disk (kuug 
pi) of the same gray jade are represented, suspended from wooden 
stands (70.5 cm high) with a base shaped into a calabash ihu-lu), the 
symbol of fertility and numerous progeny (because of its many seeds). 
This is the way in w hich these objects are mounted and fixed up. when 
given as presents among officials, and in which they are set up as decora¬ 
tive objects in the mansion, adorned with vari-colored silken tassels. 
The sonorous jade (17.5 cm X 5-7 cm) has preserved its wedgc-shaj>e of 
old. Four dragons in full figure arc carved along the upper and Lateral 
sides, and the figure of a fish below, yit “the fish" standing for yii 
“abundance,” the whole ornament reading ki k'ing yu yii, “Luck, 
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blessing and abundance V The disk 110.5 ™ m diameter) fs orna¬ 
mented iti conformity with the ancient approved style, the grain 
pattern 1 kit) on one side, and interlaced bands on the other. Also this 
set is credited to the K‘ten-lung period. 

Presents of fade objects were always fashionable in China and 
truly imperial gifts. Especially the arrival of a new offspring in the 
imperial family gave the occasion for bestowing upon him fine jade 
carvings implying wishes for long life. In the u Annals of the Kin 
Dynasty " (Kin shift), it is on record that in the 26th year of the period 
Ta-ting (t 1S6 a. d.) a great-grandson was horn to the emperor; in cele¬ 
bration of this event, a banquet was given in the K'ing-ho Palace, 
on which occasion the emperor presented the infant with a set of moun¬ 
tains cawed in jade. Such sculptured jade landscapes are known under 
the name “ limgevity thou n tains 1 s f shitu sha w). 

An artificial hill of jade was erected in the palace of the Mongol 
emperors in Peking (Bhetsciinkideb in Chinese Retarder < Vol, VI, 
iS;5 r p. 

A good example of such mountain-scenery is illustrated on Plates 
E-X and LX 1 , the former showing t)ie front-view, the latter the back of 
the carving, Pocks are piled up in graceful irregularity such as we 
are wont to see strewn around in Chinese gardens. Five clusters of 
fungi of immortality (ting chi ft) are growing out of the clefts of the rock, 
and two cranes, emblems of long life, add to the symbolic significance. 1 
The bird standing below is turning its head buck and looking up to its 
companion clinging with outspread wings to the edge of the rock. In 
Plate LX l the wings of this crane may be viewed; the rocks are covered 
with bamboo stems and leaves. This carving ho ".on x «5 cm; 3.5 cm 
thick at the base) is cut out of one solid piece of grayish jade and is a 
perfect masterpiece in every detail. Its date is in the Ivang-bi period 
(1662-1722)/ 

The screen figured on Plates LXII and LX IE1 in two views is carved 
from a white jade slab with light-green speckles and a few reddish 
veins, 0.6 cm thick, 50 cm long and 21,2 cm wide, ft is enclosed by* 

'There is doubtless also a rebus intended in this subject to be read <h\ 1 fing 
hao jAjhii, r. t. "We pray fora life as tong as that of the crane and the mountains." 

- Dr. He shell describes a simitar type in the Bishop collection as follow s [Oi-shop, 
VoL If, p. 216)1 ‘ J A little irregular piece carved in bold relief in the form of a moun¬ 
tain with trees and water in the usual style of a Chinese landscape, the pine occupying 
a ■conspicuous place. A stairway is eat in tlte hillside lending up to a pavilion mtE 
four pillars which is built upon a platform of rock above. In the foreground stand 
two figures in Taoist costume: an old man with n peach in his hand, representing 
Sht«i Lao, the gud of longevity, accompanied by a youthful attendant carrying n 
branch upon his shoulder. At the back appears :t simitar scene with longevity 
emblems, including a pair of storks anil a gigantic sacred fungiis f/j'wjj-fJrxftJ growing 
front the rocks below. 
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a black wood frame, the ornaments of which arc inlaid with silver wire 3 
and placed in a stand of carved blackwood, with a pane] in open-work* 
On the one face of the slab (Plate LX 1 1 ) two spotted deer, a stag re¬ 
clining, and a doc walking are engraved with two fir-trees as background* 
Ripe cones are hanging from the branches- The fungus of immortality 
(hug chih) emerges also here from the ground and reminds us of the 
symbolical significance of the picture which implies a wish for old age 
and good income (lu 11 deer by means of punning I icing the equivalent 
of lu “income”), The other face of the screen (Plate LXII 1 : is deco¬ 
rated with trunks of plum-trees, the branches being laden with 1 slossoms, 
Wc observe that, in both eases the artist has intentionally chosen to draw 
one tree, in horizontal position, in order to better fill the space. 

The objects grouped on Plate LX IV are all works of the K'ien-lung 
period (1736-1705). 

Figures 1 and - are ornaments fastened to the central part of a woman's 
girdle, both very finely carved from gray jade in open-work* The design 
in Fig. 1 110 enj X S cm) is a goose with wings c mi spread covered and 
surrounded by lotus-flowers and leaves. The goose is a symbol of 
conjugal fidelity, and the lotus ihYwj, by way of punning with lien 
("t-i join, to connect"), is suggestive of the notion of permanent ties. 
I he object is therefore a love-token. The rectangular plaque in Fig* 2 
<6.8 cm X 4 7 cm), cut out in two layers, displays on a diapered back¬ 
ground, a pine-tree rising from the ground in the centre, bamboo-leaves 
on the left and plum-blossoms to the right; below, a stag and a doe 
facing each other in the shade of tlic pine-tree. The stag lu reads in 
the rebus hi official salary, good income," the entire rebus being " we 
always pray tor old age (symbolized by the pine-tree) with sufficient 
income!" 

Figure 3 of Plate LX I\ represents the cover to a round box for bedd¬ 
ing ink (7 cm in diameter), with a relief design of “the mother hydra 
watching two young ones" 1 embedded in ornamental clouds* 

figure 5 on Plate LX IV illustrates a paper-weight (ihu chin) of white 
and red agate on which eight lizard-dragons mutually interlaced are 
carved out (7.3 cm X 6*5 cm, 4 cm high). The Ku yii ftt p'u contains 
a great many varieties of this type adorning the scholar s desk, carved 
into figures of animals. 

Figure 4 on the same Plate is a purely decorative piece for the wall, 
carved in open-work from a gray-green jade with a layer of brown, 
representing a landscape of rocks with pine-tree, maple-tree, and fungus 
f 13.2 cm X S-7 cto). 

A pair of jade flutes of the Kien-lung period called “male" and 

1 Compare above p.jjfi* 
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Jade. 

“female” flutes is illustrated on Plate LXV, Fig. 1. They are finely 
carved from a pure milk-white jade (49 cm long, diameter 2.5 cm) 
with separate mouthpieces of green jade. They are formed mto the 
appearance of bamboo-stems, the joints being indicated by two parallel 
incised circles, 1. e., they are direct imitations of bamboo flutes. Besides 
the nine holes visible in the illustration each piece has, further, two holes 
side bv side on the lower face in the second joint from below. 

Jade flutes are frequently alluded to in Chinese literature. The 
Si king Isa ki relates that at Hien-yang there was a jade flute with twen- 
tv-six holes. When the Emperor Kao-tsu first went to that place, 
he spied it in the treasury and played on it, whereupon mountains and 
groves with horses and chariots appeared in a mist, vanishing altogether 
when he ceased playing (Bushell in Bishop, Vol I, p. 49). ™ 

“Records of Liang-chou” say: “In the 2nd year of the period Hicn 
ning (276 a. i>.) brigands rifled the tomb of Chang Kmn and obtained a 
vessel of the tvpe Isun caned from white jade, a musical pipe of jade 
(yU siao) and a jade flute (yU /i), each of these three being a particular 

° hy The Sung Catalogue of Jades figures a number of jade flutes and 
other musical instruments. 

Figures 2 and 3 of Plate LXV represent two girdle-ornaments of the 
K’ien-lung period (1736-.795). both displaying the same moUve the 
mother dmgon watching her young one m different modes of techmque 
the one being a relief carving, the other being worked 
(, 4 - cm long) the old dragon is cut out in full figure, and the 
crawlirq; u^its body; the jade is gray with a layer of yellow on the upper 
face The piece in Fig. 3 (w cm tong), of white jade, us a buckle o the 
s^me cunedXpe as thie in Plate XXXIV. with a stud on the 1 ack 
' which is decorated with a blossom diagram. The young 1 

on ius beard is standing in full figure undercut on the surface of the 

buckle a fungus of immortality at its side. 

n ' „ ” Of the same Plate represents an inkslab carved from gra 

rigurt 4 1 , high). We might call it an tnk-weU 

in a certain™^ l« the outline of a weU-framc is brought out in 
the raised rectangle framing the surface, resembling the ancient form 
of thc'written character denoting a well. The round cavaty, the vve« 
itself, serves as the receptacle for the liquid ink; the mkcake is rubbed 

on the flat surface of the stone. . . 

Figure 5 of Plate LXV is not a real flower vase, as might ™ 

the illustration, but only the relief picture of one cut out of a1 »bd fiat 
slab of grav jade (16 cm X 6.6 cm. 1.5 cm thick). Pieces like this one 
are mourned on wooden panels and arranged on them together vvi 
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other ornaments cut out of hard stone, A branch with plum-blossoms 
is engraved on the surface. 

The Ha it lf r w kii sktk 1 relates how the Emperor Wn built a temple 
anti in the front-hall erected trees of jade, with branches made of ml 
coral, leaves of green jade, flowers and seeds bine and red made of pre¬ 
cious stones hollowed out in the middle like little bells, tinkling as they 
hung (Sustiell in Bishop, Vob I, p, 4&). A craftsman of the princi- 
palitv of Sung is credited with having cut jade or ivory into leaves of 
tlie paper-mulberry tree with such perfect resemblance that they might 
have been taken for natural products; hut as each leaf requited iltrcc 
years of labor, his compatriot, tlie philosopher Lieh-tse, ridiculed lus 
vain ability (Pkrru.0V, Allusions littdmires, p. 1S5). 3 Under the 
present dynasty a pair of jade trees often forms part of the trousseau 
of a wealthy bride; the Chinese keep them covered with glass shades. 

In the h'u yti I'it p'it no jade trees are figured or mentioned. There 
is an inti resting account in the "Annals of the Tang Dynasty ” (T’ntig 
shu) in the notice regarding Tokharestan (T'n-ho-U>) to the effect that 
in obi a, t>, an "agate lamp-tree” (ma-nao ting shn ) „ three feet high, 
was sent from there to the Chinese Court (ChavasnES, Documents 
sur les Turcs oeddentaux,. p. 157, St- Pet., luoj). The word ting 
written with the classifier for fr metal,” I take here, as Is the case quite 
frequently, as a variant of ting “lamp,” usually written with the clnssi- 
ficr for "fire.” 1 understand the object in the sense that a regular tree 
was carved from agate, and that the ends of its 1 .ranches were so made 
as to hold an oil-lamp or a candle. 

A pair of such trees coming down from the K’ien-lung period (173b- 
1705) is in our collection (Platte LXVI and LXY 1 I). They are planted 
m pots worked, in cl> dsonne enamel, the principal pattern consisting of 
five bats (uu fit = five blessing a ), the larger central one being enclosed 
in a central medallion and connected with the figure of a resonant 
jade stone {k'ing — with congratulations or blessings). The two outer 
and upper bats carry calabashes Utit-hti suspended from bands, symbols 
of fertility and numerous progeny because of the numerous seeds which 
they contain. Hence an appropriate design for a bridal couple. For 

■A record relating U> the time ■ d ilieEmperor Wu (s. c. 140-S6J liy Pan Kr 
while others believe that it was compiled during the Tang period i EIuki Uu \ i:ii .1.n, 
IkAantcon Strnenni, Part I, No, 138?, 

s According to the Tarikh Djihan Kusltai, Euku Khan. the- km^ of the Uigbur, 
had a dream in which he saw a mao dressed in while, who gave him a piece of*jade 
in the form of n pine tree, and said to him; “ As tong ns you are able to keep this piece 
of jade in your possession, you ml] rule over the Tour quarters of the globe." His 
minister had the same dream. (H*ETs< tiNKlDMfc in Journal China Hr wit ft Uiatfc- 
Sot &ly, Vah X, iSjo, p. 202. 

2 Viz, 1 lid age, wealth, health, love us virtue, and a natural death. 
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the same reason the tree chosen (Plate LX VI.) is the jxjmegranatc 1 
(shib4iu, Giles No. 72581, the fruit of which is also an emblem of 
anti-race-suicide. Five large fruits of agate carved in forms surpris¬ 
ingly true to nature are hanging from the tree. The blossoming 
trees also express the sentence tsc sun cf/'ang Is' in j* p “may your sons 
and grandsons always flourish! 1 ' 

The leaves are cut nut partially of jade, partially of turquoise, some 
are made of copper-foil* The petals composing the blossoms arc alt 
carved out of different kinds of jade* agate, and cornelian* To the 
right below there is a bush of red berries, and the fungus of immortality 
{ling rftih). The other pot (Plate LXVI I) is less uniform in the compo¬ 
sition of the plant design* but richer in color. Eight bunches of various 
series of chrysanthemums are great[>ed here side by side, the petals of 
the blossoms being cut out of jade and coral - As the chrysanthemum 
is called fu kuri him “flower of wealth and honorable position,' the wish 
(n kuci is expressed by the gift of this flowerpot. 

On Plate LXYIU, three objects are grouped, the one in Pig. 1 of 
iron, the two others of jade. These objects, peculiar to the C hinese, arc 
known under the name Jti-i, a phrase meaning 'as you desire, according 
to your wishT At the present time, on the occasion of a birthday or 
of New Year, this instrument is bestowed upon high dignitaries, ot 
by the courtiers on the sovereign* 1 simply with the idea of implying 
grand wishes. Formerly, it was made also of gold, silver, rhinoceros 
hum, bone* rock-crystal, bamboo, amber’ and even iron, all of which 
have now grown out of tashton; it is now usually carved from wood 
which is inlaid with jade plaques in the centre, and at the two ends, as 
shown in our Fig. 2, Plate LX VIII, while the specimen in Fig, 3 of the 
same Plate, entirely carved from jade* occupies an exceptional place. 


1 This appears from a Ju-i in tin- Bishop collection : Vnl. II, p. 1471 engraved 
with the inscription: “Made at the imperial manufactory* With reverential vows 
for a succession of fertile (/^ijc) years, and that throughout (Airn) the wyrhl evury 
w rih be fulfilled! Respectfully presented (to the emperor) by hiss servant \\ u King. 
The two wards hum and introduced into the stanza doubtless contain an allusion 
to the period which atlows iis to inter that this sceptre was 

presented to the emperor who reigned under this title. Hr, Bi siiku, slates that m 
1 he palace of the emperor a sceptre is placet! in every reception-room upon a table 
fhefori. the throne, usually made of carved wood or red lacquer, wrth three plaques 
of jade inserted and often inlaid with jewels. It figures also among imperial presents 
to high dignitaries as a mark of special distinction, 

-Sun Kuan, the later Wu Ta 4 i • UH-252 a- It. OiLES* Biographical Dictionary, 
p 613) is recorded to have owned a J*-i of amber, while he still was pnnee of Wu* 
The Kturv goes that he heard of P’nn Fu-j^n whose father he had condemned to death, 
being a mat beauty* He ordered her portrait to be painted, and when the picture 
njrht Inhere him. lie wie* seined with sin.-li iirefill suffNWft that hi-exelai-nud: 
“Tills is a divine woman!“ and struck the table with his; amber Ju-i which thus 
broke to pieces, 

* There arc =»iso specimens of porcelain* brass, gold-plated brass, and even glass* 
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A sceptre of this make is bestowed by the emperor on the empress on 
the occasion of the marriage Ceremony (G. Dev£kia, L'n manage 
iitt] trial dibit ns, :■. go. Paris, 1S87). Much has bpeti written al*ml 
this curious type, but its real origin and history remains somewhat 
shrouded in mystery. 

Prof, Giles < Introduction to the History of Chinese Pictorial Art, 
p. 159) expressed his judgment as follows; “Chao Si-kn, an archaeolo¬ 
gist of the thirteenth century, tells us that the Jit-i was originally made 
ft iron, and was used L For pointing the way ' and also 1 for guarding 
against the unexpected,' f, e, for self-defence. 1 Jt was, in fact, a kind 
of blunt sword, and traces of basket-work are still to be found inside 
what must have been the sword-guard. Later on, when it had come to 
be merely a part of ceremonial regalia, other materials, such as amber, 
crystal, jade, lacquer, and bamboo were substituted for iron. Tins 
account is confirmed by more recent authorities, and comprises all we 
really know about the Jus, which to-day is frequently sent by friend to 
friend as a token of good wishes = May you have your hearth desire!" 
I think this is in general a fair statement of the case, and \\c mav add 
that in regard to no other object of their culture are ! he accounts of the 
Chinese more unsatisfactory than nnent the Ju-L 

The difficulty of archaeological research lies in the fact Lhat all the 
present specimens which can lay claim to a certain age do not go beyond 
the time of the reign of K ien-Iung (1736-1795), and that no ancient 
specimens of this type have been preserved; consequently, if we read in 
ancient texts of Ju i, we have no guaranty that they are identical with 
those of the presenL day which, after all, in shape and design may be of 
recent date only; and as Prof, Giles justly points out, it was a kind of 
1 p]s e nt sword, formerly r But how atid when the Lransformalion into 
tl.e modern type was accomplished, escapes our knowledge. Further¬ 
more, the expression ju-i may very well occur in an ancient text and 
simply mean according to your wish, without having anv reference 
10 an instrument so named. It seems to me that this fact has sometimes 




been overlooked. I hus, f. | 1( by j. ilokins introducing 
♦'The Jit-i, or Sceptre of Good Fortune" {Fast of Asia Magazine, 

, ‘In his recent article on jade (A&xrstirM Sinica. Xu, □. n. v>j ■ Prof Giles 
EITCS the follow^ of thk passage from the Tun* t'ien (rim la; “ The 

rf !1 lhc /*"* L’ r P l ' ,ntin fi T " r indenting Lhe way, ami also for guard ini? 

themselves against the unforesttti. It was made of wrought inn, ami wa, over 
tiiVt) teet in lengoi, ornamented with pattern* En - iEvr.ir either inlaid or overlaid, Of 

m * h, , ch W £™«n into the shape required, and also 

|Heee : . of bamboo, highly polished to resemble jade, and prepared without thi> aid 
0 tetchet or awl, have k-en very much m vc™." - In -uimon i l„- ih-r ,1 


of the above," Pruf. GIL E* add s, 


pm. a»» idi. "w hm ih^L jKXSSZZ&i &SSZS S 

■Thf ^ him msh hi, M m , Jut -rE 

table wuh his Ju-t in token of approbation, etc, 1 
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y Q [ j11_ 1004, p* 238) with the words? “The Ju-i is found in the hi 
ography of Kin S Fang who died in the first century B+ c. At an au¬ 
dience, he said to the Emperor Yuan-ti, * I fear that though your 
Majesty acts in this way you will still not obtain what accords with 
your wish/ King Fang was a weather-prophet and a student of the 
Book of Divination, the I'i king* Jut means ’ as you desire. 

Dr, Bushel (Chinese Art, VoL 1 , p. 14S) stated that "the Ju-t 
sceptre derives its peculiar form from the sacred fungus called h*g~ 
cJtiJt .1 the Potyporus I in id us of botanists, one of the many Faoist era* 
blcms of longevitv/ t Tins is a reversion of the logical order of things. 
The Ju-i was in existence, and the fungus of immortality was one of the 
ornaments applied to it p but not instrumental in the production of the 
Shape of the entire object. There are many Ju-i where this ornament 
is absent as, r. g*, the three specimens in our collection do not exhibit 
anv trace of it, ' Nor am 1 inclined to accept as evidence the passage 
adduced bv Bushell (Bishop, Vol. I, p 49) from the "'Biography of 
Hu Tsung:where we read that “during the Wu dynasty, when digging 
the ground, there was found a bronze casket in which was a Ju-t of 
white jade. The sovereign questioned Tsung who replied that ism 
Shih-hmmg, on account of the existence of the spirit of the Son 
of Heaven in Nanking (?), had buried precious things there m 
several places to keep down the sovereign spirit. “ : There is no reason 
to adopt tills personal interpretation ol Tsung, and to credit the Is in 

period with the existence in it of the Ju-i. 

The anecdote of Shill Ts’ung smashing a coHibiree with an iron Ju-i 
(PtntLOX, Allusions litteraires, p. 240, BdkiSS, l. £,, p* 25^ is of little, 
if any historical value; but shows, according to Edkins, that the Ju-t 
iSr in This case, an implement of destructive power influenced by Bud- 
Hliist ideas Edkins, referring to Eitel's "Handbook of Chinese Bud¬ 
dhism 1 (p. 130), makes h a point that the Chinese Buddhist 
term ju-i shhi (“a body transmutable at will’') relates to the 
magical power of assuming a body without dimensions and weight, 
and that the chief signification of Ju-i among the Buddhists is con¬ 
quering power. If we stand on the solid basis of facts, we observe that 
the first representations of Ju-t of the typo known to 11s make their 
appearance in the hands of Buddhist deities on paintings of the T ang 


i T bc same bad ulrtttdy beat proposed by muxo*, AUuttfrM lii- 

t£raires, p- 241. Note. . A , , n 

iThe DWam as quoted in BcnlttM/s text, 1* much - 4 bbnwiuteri, aml.m .,U 

n in) refers to this passage as the earliest allusion in Chinese h ten Hire tu ihe Ju-t, 
according to Giles, Hu Istsng died in 243 a. d. * 
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period, thus, t r g, in the right hand of a MafljugrI by Wu Tao-tse* 1 As 
far as I know, this symbol never occurs in the Gandbara sculptures nor 
in any Chinese-Buddhist sculpture from, the Wei down to the T'ang 
period, but in painting exclusively. In the case of Mafljuyri, it might 
be appropriate to assume that the Ju-i takes the place of the sword 
which is his ostial attribute; but a good many variations occur placing 
certain reservations on too premature conclusions of this kind. The 
Japanese painter Sesshft (1430-1506) pictured a Manjusrf astride a 
lion, holding a Ju-i in his left hand and nothing in his right, while he 
is always holding the sword in his right. In two other paintings, by 
Mineha and Sanraku Kand respectively ( Kokka, Nos, 82 and tty), this 
Bodhisatva Is holding the Ju-i in his right and a book-roll in his left. 
Again, in a Chinese painting ascribed to Chang Se-kung ( Kokka. No. 149), 
he is holding the Ju-i in his uplifted right and leaning its end on the 
palm of his left. Again turning to No. 16S of the same journal, we 
find a splendidly painted Mahjugrl attributed to the Kose School of 
the twelfth century, in which the attributes of the god arc a sword in 
his right and the sacred lotus-flower in his left. It will he noticed here 
that the stem of the lotus describes the same curve as the handle of 
the Ju-if and that the flower is shaped very much like the upper part 
of our iron Ju-i (in Fig. 1, Plate LXVIII) J the lion, on whose back 
the god is placed, has a lotus-blossom under each foot, the petals being 
of a conventional geometric form, such as is found also in the upper 
parts of the Ju-i. The lotus-flower with long stem is frequent in the 
hands of Bodbisatvas, conspicuous r. g, on the sculptures in the cave- 
temples of Lung-mfrn in Honan (sec e. g. Chavannes, Mission arch£- 
ologique dans La Chine septentrionale, No, 597), and certainly in the 
Indian sculptures, and in tiic Nepalese and Tibetan paintings : many 
examples in A. Pouches, Etude sur Piconographic bottddhique tie 
lTndc, and L’art gr&o-bouddhique; A. Gru nwedi:l, Collection Uchtom- 
ski. Part II, p- *3)- I do not mean to say that the Buddhist emblem 
called Ju-i has developed from the lotus, though I think that the 
alternation of lw>th is suggestive. But it is not necessary at all to 
assume that the Chinese Ju-i in general is of Buddhist origin, as sup¬ 
posed c. g. by W- A vut.KstjN, Catalogue of Japanese and Chinese Paint - 

* Celebrated Painting* of China, Vol. !. Plate II (Tokyo, Shimbi Shorn, 1907), 
The tipiHT p:i r l of this Ju 1 shows u. spiral-shaped cloud-pattern and a knob with 
coral; the blade is adorned with fuur studs, In the same volume is rvproduced a 
Somantablmdra by Mo Lin, holding in his 0 ^ 3 ^ a Ju-i on which the figure of a 

Buddha, is represented, 

• Comport A. FouCHES, Etude sur I'ieonogmphie bottddhique dt ]' Inde. n. 11s, 
Paris,. 19*0. and It, Port. p. 43, Paris, 1905, 
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mgs, p, J2 P Note). 1 it may very well be that the implement is Chinese 
in origin and even prebuddhistic, and that, as in so many other things, 
a kind of compromise took place, resulting in the assimilation and amal¬ 
gamation of two ideas and two forms. 

Also Prof. Gltss (J. c, r p. 321) justly arrives at the conclusion that 
the prevalence of the lotus-flower as a decoration, though due of course 
to the influence of Buddhism, is scarcely sufficient evidence of ‘a 
religious origin " (terms Davis), There is no doubt that the anginal 
significance of this implement has been lost long ago. It seems to me 
that it may have grown out of one of the early jade emblems of the 
Chou period which, as we saw in Ch. II* were developed from ancient 
types Of implements, and that in the beginning it was a symbol of light, 
generative power ami fertility. The fact that on the occasion of bis 
marriage the emperor writes the character for dragon ffimg) on a slip 
0 f paper to be placed by four princesses in the palanquin of the em¬ 
press together with two jade J*-i (Dev£riA, L r.) t is doubtless an out¬ 
come of that undent idea. As said above, there are no ancient speci¬ 
mens left, and material of this kind must be awaited, before a satisfactory 
Conclusion can be reached. 

Figure i on Plate LXVII! represents a /*-/ ot iron, winch may be 
considered as one of the original forms of this instrument, the orna¬ 
ments being incrustated wmh silver and gold wire (K'ien-luiig pereod) ; 
presumably, the oldest typo of this implement is preserved in this 
specimen. On the blade curved downward two dragons soaring m 
the clouds are playing around the sun-ball. On the handle, eight 
emblems are represented which are, - a fan consisting of a banana-leaf, 
a two-edged sword, the sacrificial vast- Ism, a pair of castanets, a cala¬ 
bash, a flute, a blossoming flower, and a basket with handle. 

The sceptre in Fig, 2 (47-5 l^g) is carvcd from Wackw0od OT1 
which three medallions carved from white jade are mounted with pic¬ 
ture? of plum-blossoms, fungus and chrysanthemums in relief. That 
in Fig. 3 140.7 cm long) is entirely carved from white jade with repre¬ 
sentations of the gods of luck rowing over a lake in boats with a basket 
supposed to contain Lheir supernatural gifts. Rocks and pine-trees 
fill the scenery. These three varieties represent all the essential types 
of this implement. 


1 As is welt known, the Ju-i occurs also in the bands of r,ioisi deitip and pric ts, 
n.jiku TTbriiiilcs arid nuns, esoeciallv on conTtneniorativt port rail* ■ihc - latter hi 
tetnolcs There is nothing of special interest in these that could throw light on the 
! 5 g TtaJoS^S » titave nothing to my rcgenhng tt| at tout to their 
Buddhist IVmthton published under % title Skew But >» al dte-i (Vol. s. 
p 16), only an outline figure oi the Ju-i tmo-/) is given, without tlhv utmimcn. ♦ 


APPENDpi I 
JADE IN BUDDHIST ART 

III our collection there are several jade carvings of Buddnistic and 
Taoistic images which will he treated in a separate monograph dealing 
noth Buddhist stone sculpture. Also the Ku yU I’n p “ iCh. pM lignris 
six religious subjects executed in jade. One of these has a particular 
interest' for us. as it is connected with the name of the great painter 
Yen Li-pin of the Tang period, who worked in the latter halt of the 
seventh century (Gum, Introduction to the History of C hinc* Pll 't'’red 
Vvi n. »S; Htam. Scrniw from a Collector's Note Book, p. 66). In the 
muU- of this study, we have had occasion to refer several time* U. the 
names of, .aimers and to pictorial influence penetrating into the decora¬ 
tive motives of jades. To this tendency, which seems to ret m from the 
beginning of titc tenth cenutrv. wo owe the preservation of some ancient 
pictures which would otherwise be lost. If not exact copies, they are 
authentic in so far that they preserve the style t.l the master and make 
us acquainted with the subject which he treated. As we were creed 
to expose the Sung Catalogue of Jades Vo severe criticism, it will be a 
mm ter of justice to credit it also with what is good in it, and to empha- 
sm* tins merit of having transmitted to us a certain amount of valuable 

pictorial material. , . „ 

The medallion-piclnie here reproduced in Fig. mi is carved on a 
slab of fade light-green and white, two feet six inches (Chinese) long, 
two feet one inclt wide, and 1.6 inches thick. The title given to the 
picture bv the editors of the work is in the original the upper right 
hand Side outside of the frame, but here inserted inside in the upper 
left for technical reasons. It reads; "Ancient jade ullage of P u-hicn 
(Samantablmdra) , the Great Master (Aitova). An mscnpUonof 
seven Huts fa carved in the slab which may thus lie translated; In the 
period K'ai-p'ingfpoj-pii A. n.) of the Great Liang (.-r. H™-Liang 
dvnastv from the imperial treasury, bestowed by imperial command as 
a'dedication on the temple llung ming (sse). Carved by the jadc- 
cuUlt P'6ug Tsu-shou. Picture of how the (.real Master lias hr- de- 
ohant washed. Style approaching that of Yen Lt-pen,’ 

In the palace of the Sung cinperot s, forty-five scrolls ascribed to this 
ariist were still preserved ( 5 «<m ho him P'», Ch. t, p. til; and. though the 
subivet of the present picture is not mentioned there in the list ot his 
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works, we may presume that a copy or copies of that motive had sur¬ 
vived up to that date, or at least to the period alluded to In the tnserip- 
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tion which is that usurped by th. rebel Chu Wen (s 5 .-„,, A „ c>11 „ 
Biographical Dictionary, p. ,88), who assassinated ihe last empew 
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of the T*ang dynasty and mounted the throne in 907 as first emperor of 
the Later Liang dynasty. The Sung editors pass their verdict on the 
value of this reproduction as follows: In this carving of the Great 
Master Samantabhndra, the subject of the painting 1 Washing the 
Elephant' by Ven Li-p&n of the Tang period is imitated, There. the 
image of the Buddha, the gods ( Deva) with their attendants, the sen ants 
of the elephant, the elephant itself and another quadruped are all 
represented. But the most clever representation, though excellent in 
its merits as a copy, cannot reach the original* In the method of can ¬ 
ing. however, it is of perfect workmanship ' 

This judgment is worthy of note, for it shows in what high estimation 
the work of Ven was held in the Sung period, and that, as 1 understand, 
the reproduction in question repeats the composition and style, hut not 
the true spirit or individual touch of the original. It should be added 
that, according to the Sung Catalogue of Painters {Shan ho hit a p a, 
Ch. 1. p. 5 b) T the same subject had been painted by Chang Seng-yu 
of the sixth century. 

Prof, Giles (/. c.) has given a brief description of this subject after 
a woodcut inserted in the hiiitfi-shih we? p it of 15SS where some changes 
are introduced, and has remarked that it is not easy to say to what this 
picture' refers* The explanation afforded by the Kit yH fit p'u rend cits 
it sufficiently clear. We now know that it is the question of Saraan- 
tabhadrns elephant, which symbolizes care, caution, gentleness, and a 
weighty dignity ( EdkiSS, Chinese Buddhism, p, 3S5)- 1 his Bodhtsatva 

is usually represented as mounted on an elephant and grouped into a 
triad with the image of Buddha in the centre and that of Manjupff on 
a lions back, A Nepalese miniature depicting him astride an elephant 
h reproduced in A. Fotcher’s “Etude sur r iconography bouddhique 
de 1 'lnde " (Plate VI, No. 2; Paris, igoo). The cult of this god who 
symbolizes goodness and happiness is localized on the famous mountain 
Ngo-mei in Sze-ch’uan Province, where is erected in the temple Wan- 
nien szea colossal statue of the elephant , cast of white rapper and twelve 
feet high, surmounted by the Image of the Bodhisatva enthroned on a 
bronae lotus-flower* 1 Each of his feet rests on a lotus of bronze, in the 

■ Described by K, C- Baber, Travels and Researches in Western China, pp. 3a- AV 
;iml A. j. Little", Mount Omi atsil Bevond. p. 63, London* loot- The -A* ! -t 

the elephant mentioned by him and noticed by W, Anderson (Catalogue ol Japanese 
and Chinese P*tinp. 80 on a Japanese scroll of the eighteenth century seem to 
be a Eater addition. suggested by this legend of the six-tusked elephant m whose 
shape Bud. 1 ha entered the womb of his mother (compare Kilter, Zettsehn/t tf, 
Deultthtti \f argent. Ca., Vol- LVU, 190J. P 305)' Yen s pointing crmkE certainly 
non be cited as evidence for the faet that smmntabhadra a elephant originally had 
only two tusks, for his aim was to delineate a lifelike scene. But from the beautiful 
religious painting by Wu Tau-Ue preserved in the temple TCfuku-ji near Kyoto 
{Celebrated Painters of China, VdL 1 , Hate IIT. Tokyo. 1007) we glean the laet 
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satrtD way as lotus-flowers are carved under his feet in our picture. 
This statue is celebrated all over Tibet and alluded to in Tibetan history' 
(IT H uth, Gesdiichtc des Buddhism us in der Mongolci, Vol. II, p, 414, 
Strassburg, iSi)6), E here, it is referred to a prophecy related in the 
Sutra of the Predictions of the Elephant-Mountain/ This notice is 
important, as i< uill possbly lead along the right track in discovering 
the legend which forms the E^asis of the picture under consideration* 
The Bodhisatva has alighted from die animal anti is standing on the 
left of it with folded hands; his smiling face is bearded, and his head is 
tonsured. A flower seems to merge from behind his left shoulder. 1 
He wears the long flowing monk's garb. There is a monk in front of 
lorn, gazing at the elephant, turning his shaven head to the spectator. 
A boy is carrying on Ids right shoulder a package of sacred books sur¬ 
mounted by a flaming jewel, and is leaning his left on Ids bent knee in 
order to relieve ihe weight of his burden. In the background on the 
IcfL, we notice three worshippers praying with their hands folded, a 
monk and two laymen, or gods, as supposed in the Ku yU i'u p'u. The 
animal turning its nose with a certain admiration toward the elephant 
has one horn and a scaly body; it is doubtless introduced as an inferior 
creature to illustrate the superiority of the sacred elephant in all his 
glory. His head is bridled, but he seems to feel quite cheerful over the 
situation. A queer-looking attendant pours si roams of water out of a 
jar over his back, and a youthful boy m a kneeling posture, clad only 
wtch m apron, is engaged in sweeping his back with a broom. 

The composition of this liuie picture is admirable. The elephants 
brushing is placed in the centre of the scene, and everything radiates 
from this action, all participants fixing their attention on this point, 
" Ir t ,rr ad ” nn S or admil the jolly monster, Simplicity predominates, 
and superfluous additions liable to detract t he attention of the looker-on 
arc wisely discarded. There is no scenery for background, except the 
ornamental clouds hanging above and stretching below. The unitv 
of the composition is Strictly adhered to in the accentuation of the one 
sacred act, a touch of serene humor being spread over the whole♦ A not h- 

Tilt JloclhkatY^ ot skin adumed‘‘ mJ 

feminine hairdrasing with goid pin oonl ™a r Tv^ &n -*' do l ^ cAmrigs a 

nhafitN 1*.-. n 1* rlua Indrii F. 1 _ , ■ ■ ^rOQCll HFjlJ Il» 1_1!3?. |y SCilUlfl (j-n 1 faf 11 fjp* 

of brown leave, inicribiri ^ f ' K jj OIle ns^ta u| *' * n 11 kook 

Xgo-tnci sin.*, ?» h ,C^Vo!s* * ££“* V ^T' m ?” "i* 

contain, n serif! of food wv.vl enar,,.'.,, \°• ’..**»W deserves special mention; It 
this place oi pilgrimaS? “** dep,c,in « M «“ **•«? nnd temples of 

the d&lliS *! fc t” ****<» his hair. Note 

feminine appearance; hene. ho h, the 
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cr nicety of the composition is the posture of the . 1 elephant taken from 
the front which allowed the artist to centre it correctly, and to elevate 
its back so high that Lhe sweeper rises into prominent view. Yen U- 
pen surely was an artist who knew what he wanted, and who could carry 
his intentSons into effcct. Painted in colors r his work must have crea t ed 
a lasting impression. The elephant is certainly animated by 'life's 
motion : ,T his head is finely modeled, his drooping ears, trunk and tusks 
am true to nature, and he seems to enjoy the ticklish sensations from 
his shampoo. The attempt to mark the folds in the skin of the pachy¬ 
derm is no less remarkable, and the painter swans to have made earnest 
studies of the animal from life. Altogether, this picture presents an 
intimate genre-scene of Buddhist art, ait offshoot of the epoch of the 
r ang, such as no other of this class has survived* and the Sung L ata- 
logue of Jades deserves our thanks for its preservation* 

" In modem wood-engraving, this motive has been frequently copied . 1 
Wc alluded to the cut in the Fann-shih mo p u !f. tv $ t P- - > b) which is a 
poor makeshift, and Prof. Giles ( 7 . c.) was quite right in the remark that 
it is not easv to gather from this woodcut that the painter was a great 
artist m nur sense of the term- It is here reproduced in Fig. 202 for no 
other reason than to afford an instructive comparison between a good 
and a dead eopv of an ancient painting. It is not stated irom which 
s , lLLr(V tins eopv is taken; the legend in the upper right comer refere it 
to Tang Yen Li-pta. The elephant has turned here into an automatic 
machine, and all figures bear a stiff wooden character; all spirituality 
Is lost. Note the emaciated ami and leg and the horrible hand oi the 
bay shouldering & bos (supposed to contain sacred books)* the exag¬ 
gerated flames of the jewel, the insipid change in the costumes, head¬ 
dresses and faces of the two laymen, the wrong attitude of the man 
pouring the water, and the caricature of the sweeper who is standing 
on the animal’s back, instead nf kneeling, and touching with the end 
of his broom a cloud on which a book-case is hovering, — an additional 
flatness. Luckily, the bad quality of tlys picture is exceptional in 



Ho a modem wood-engraving printed in Nanking and representing a sctimo of 
Buddha More the assembly of monks* Martin th^i^b^k 

six men. 
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\\ elephant U provided with bear^Jaws! The abjection dial he had hadno 
eh mi mV a live h not valid; he had occasion enough Ic observe Rood 

mn^Ki i n Biiddhij-t art. And sec at lhe same time on p. 23 fhc combination of a 
SSSriSb a eocoiinui'trecE &h>bcdy would think thattlw^tjne wih sharp 
Pislwhm (ibould represent a camel, if the name were not printed beside it. And 
then there was a time when a shallow mmil like Hokusai could be considered m 
Europe as a revelation of East-Asiatic art. 
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the hanz-shih mo p'u , which is a work of great merit and value for the 
study of decorative and pictorial motives. 

It is not vet ascertained how old this form of Samantabhadra mount- 
ed on the elephant is, and there is reason to believe that it originated 
m China, not in India. In the Lamaist iconography of Tibet this form 
is strikingly absent, and the god is usually represented as sitting on the 
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prraerved likewise a casing in jade fflustarted^h^^yJM-M^ 

lg ' '°^ a ™I preceding the one just described. It is entitled: “Mir¬ 
aculous Buddhist image, of ancient jade, representing the f're- t \i , 
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flawless jade. measuring two feet four inches in height two feet in wid.h 
two inches and two-tenths in thickness. On 
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dhisatva b conceived of as a hermit or recluse seated under a rock-shelter, 
or in a cave on a heap of rushes, or on a rush-mat, the alms-bowl at Ins 
right and a flowervase with a bare twig in it behind, his person being 


enveloped by clouds; regarding the style of the latter even the editors 
remark that it is pictorial- It is evident that this representation is 
copied from a painting. The snail-like curls of the head and heard are 
noticed in the text. We further remark the smile of the face. — for 
he is, as his name implies, the Good One, — the earring, the long drawn- 
out ear, the eye of wisdom on the forehead, and the slight bending, 
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forward of the body. It is curious that the hands arc not outlined, 
but disappear under the robe, as if to avoid the chilly mist of the clouds, 
_ 'The story of this image is reported as folio vs: “In the period 
Hiding ( 106S - 107S a, oj of the Sung dynasty, the Empress-Dowager 
Huan-jun was an adherent of Buddha and commanded Kao K'ati with 
the office of nci-shih tu-chih to take along and offer imperial incense, 
and to represent the Court on the island of P'ut-Co 1 in the worship of 
tlit Great Master Snmantabhadra and the Bodhisatvn Avalokkccvaru, 
In the cave Chao-yin (“The Sound of the Tide") he proclaimed the 
imperial will, when suddenly the voice of thunder sounded in this cave, 
accompanied by a torrent of water which brought this image to light, 
Kao K on hurriedly received the image and reported to the throne. 
The Empress Dowager received it resjiectfully in the palace in order to 
establish a regular cult for this image, for it was a heavenly most precious 
gift,’ 1 


The Ch ao yin cave mentioned in this text is illustrated and briefly 
described in the Chinese Chronicle of the Island {P'u-l'o shun chi, 
edition ot 1739, Ch, i, p. 0), The jade carving of the image must have 
existed before the year 10GS. If I am not mistaken, the style of drawing 
here displayed is that nf the Buddhist painters of the Tang period and 
the artistic inspiration underlying the composition seems rather to 
testify in favor ot than to militate against such a supposition. Creative 
power in tile production of Buddhist subjects seams to have prevailed 
much stronger under the T ang than under the Sung. Also the Sung 
tradition that this image represents Samantabhadra need not be 
questioned. Wo have thus, to recapitulate, three well authenticated 

types Df V l ! s Bcxiillsatva °°ndiig- down from the T’ang epoch, — the 
purely religious form of the cult represented by the painting of Wu 
Tio-tse depicting him as the Bocihisatva, the genial human monk bv 
V Jn L, -P £ -T and the happy meditating recluse by an unknown artist; 
the two latter indubitably personal inventions of individual masters, 

1 may be allowed to add in Fig, 204 a fourth variety which is repro¬ 
duced from a Japanese woodnengraving made after a painting of Scsshft 
' h,S Samantabhadra forms a triad with QUtyamunj 
and X anjusrr to whom wo alluded above in the not® on the Ju-L 
l hough revealing many points of resemblance with the picture of Wu 

July 1901- When ' ^ J W 1 * wctk the™ 1 ' 1 

a Buddhist monk from t£itri 3 a£ whn wSS&f l?® 8 ' J happened to meet 
ing no ottar thlS chini fr,? thJn .^L f ^, wh . f,lt; 

try men funds for njbuitditig.tliL- tempiis of pu-?^ af collecting among lits coun- 
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Pic. 204. 

Picture of S*m*nubhftdm br S«»»ha 
(from J*[iarw*e Wood-Engraving). 
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Tao-tso, there arc many traits stamping the work of Sesshu as an in¬ 
dependent production. The posit ion in which the elephant is drawn, 
and the bold dashes of the brush marking its massive head and trunk 
betray a self-conscious genius. The new feature, from an monographic 
Point of view, b the conception of the Bodhisatva who b plainly dad, 
without any jewels and hair-ornaments, and wears his hair flowing down 
his shoulders. This cannot be interpreted as a feminine feature, as 
the Mahju^ri in this group b represented in the same style of hair¬ 
dressing. It Ls difficult to guess what the artist’s intention really was. 
Sarnamabhadra here appears neither as the Bodhisatva in the traditional 
form nor as the monk, but simply as the reader of a Buddhist text on a 
scroll. In our collection, there is an ancient wuod-carving, probably 
of the Ming period, from a temple in Si-ngan fu, representing Saraan- 
tabhadra sitting on a recumbent elephant, also with long flowing hair, 
but not reading nor holding any attribute. 1 

When I visited the sacred isle of Pu-fo ten years ago. I was shown 
in one of the temples (Pu-tsi sze) a jadocarved statue of the goddess 
Kuan-yin. Almost life-size, she is represented gracefully reclining, 
resting her chin on the right palm, sleeping, in the posture of Buddha's 
Nirvftga. The body is dressed in gorgeous silk attire, and the head is 
painted in colors. The image b kept under a glass case, and I saw it 
shortly before sunset when the last sunrays produced a marvelous effect 
on the snow-white transparent jade. I was informed that this work 
had but recently been executed in Canton at a cost of 10,000 Mexican 
dollars through subscriptions raised by a pious community♦ It ts not 
"-d -, one of the most magnificent works 0/ sculpture ever executed in 
Ctiina, but also the most lifelike piece of statuary I have ever seen. It 
inspires an impression which cannot be forgotten, and is a living proof 
that art is still alive in China, if opportunities are offered. 


A Japanese wood-capw* of^Saieantabhadra sitting on u bius and nosed on a 
standing eEephjint see in .-1 nxalej da Nusct Gurnet* Bihj. d ftudes, Vol Y] j J |>[ jrj 

SEMcm 1 Akl - 1 hroe on Oriental Painting, Piatt I, LundtU t 9 io. 
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APPENDIX II 

THE NEPHRITE QUESTION OP JAPAN 

It is well known that among the antiquities of early Japan which 
may be dated roughly from a few centuries b. c. down to the sixth and 
seventh centuries a. d., two kinds of ornamental stones are prominent,— 
the kudatama, oblong perforated cylinders, and the magatama, curved 
or comma-shaped beads, both referred to in the Kajiki and Nihongi 
and found in large numbers in the ancient graves. They were pre¬ 
sumably strung and worn as necklaces. The magatama were made of 
various stone material of which N. G. Munro (Prehistoric Japan, 
p. 456) enumerates the following list:—agate, jasper, chalcedony, ser¬ 
pentine, steatite, quartz, crystal, glass, jade, chrysoprase and nephrite; 
with the remark that the three latter are not found in Japan. Also 
\Y. G. Aston (Nihongi, Vol. I, p. 49) gives nephrite as one of the 
materials for magalanm, and adds that some of these materials do not 
occur in Japan. H. v. Si ebold, I believe, was the first to suspect the 
Chinese origin of these nephrite magalama, and the geologist E. Milne, 
first brought to light the fact that this mineral is never met with in 
Japan. But all authors express themselves in a general way, and none 
has thought it worth taking up the investigation of the problem involved. 
Even W. Gowland, one of the best connoisseurs of Japanese antiquity, 
is content to say: “ The stones of which magatama are made are rock- 
crystal, steatite, jasper, agate, and chalcedony, and more rarely chryso¬ 
prase and nephrite. The last two minerals are not found in Japan ” 
(Gowland, The Dolmens and Burial Mounds in Japan, Archaologia, 
l ^ 97 f P- 478)* 0 . Nachod (Geschiehte von Japan, Vol. I, p. 144, 
Gotha. 1906) repeats the fact, without formulating the problem. 

But those engaged in the ardueology of Japan do not explain to us 
either another fact no less extraordinary, that is the large number of 
glass beads in the dolmens. Of 110S beads discovered by Gowland in 
one of them, there were 791 of glass, all dark-blue, with the exception 
of a few* green or amber colored, seventeen of silver, a hundred and 
twenty-three of baked clay, a hundred and thirty-three of steatite, and 
forty-one of jasper. To any one acquainted with the history of glass, 
it must be clear at the outset that the ancient Japanese cannot have 
manufactured these colored glass beads, but must have received them 
from an outside continental source. 
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The first tangible historical facts relating to actual glass manufacture 
in Japan refer us to the year 1570, when a foreign artisan settled in 
Nagasaki, and taught the natives there how to blow glass; and in the 
period Kwanyei (1614 1643), arrival of Chinese artisans at Nagasaki 
gave the industry a great stimulus. They taught the Chinese methods 
of blowing glass, and the art, spreading throughout the country, was 
practised at KyOto, Osaka, and Ycdo i J. L, Bowes, Notes on Shippo, 
p. 12, London, 1S95). Certainly, the mirror of cloisonne enamel 
(figured by Bowes on p. 14) in the Imperial Treasure-House {Sitosein) 
of Nam, is, despite the claims to native workmanship by Japanese 
connoisseurs, a work of Persian origin, as plainly shown by the style 
of the floral ornamentation. We know that the Chinese made their 
first acquaintance with glass during their intercourse with the Roman 
Orient about the lime of our era, but that they did not learn how to 
make it before the fifth century* There was, no doubt, a lively trade 
in colored glass beads going on between the anterior Orient and the 
Far East during the first centuries a, d., and it is possible that they 
reached Japan in this manner. But it can hardly be presumed that the 
Japanese became acquainted with the process of making glass earlier 
than the Chinese, and it is even open to doubt whether glass beads 
wtire made, as stated by Bowes, in the time of the Emperor Shoinu 
(724 a. u-b Either the Japanese glass beads of early historic times 
have been imported from the Roman Orient, and must probably by way 
of China, or if the claim of indigenous manufacture can be sustained 
with any plausible evidence, the.se antiquities and the graves from which 
the\ come, cannot be as old as they are supposed to be by Japanese 
archaeologists and their foreign followers. There would be many 
other reasons to believe that the remains of the so-called protohistorie 
age of Japan cannot go back to any great antiquity, but seem to go 
down as far as a period between the second and eighth centuries; but 
this is not the place to discuss this problem. We were merely obliged 
to raise this question, in order to obtain a correct point of view in 
estimating the possible age of the nephrite magatama. 

The nephrite magatama, if they exist, occur only in smal l numbers. 
It is too well known how difficult it is, even for a specialist, to rec¬ 
ognise nephrite at a glance, without experimental investigations, for 
unconditional credence to be applied to the definitions of laymen. 
He who lias studied Fischer's careful book on the subject is aware 
of the numerous disappointments to which the premature labeling 
of specimens as jades in museums and private collections lias been 
subjected. And what, in the course of a century, has not been taken 
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for nephrite! 1 For this reason, we must look upon the Japanese 
nephrite magatama with a certain feeling of diffidence. The monu¬ 
mental work erf Mr. Bishop has paved the way also in this question and 
supplies us with accurate evidence for the occurrence of jadeite in a 
Japanese magatama. 

The Bishop collectioa (Vol. I, p. 231), fortunately, contains one 
ancient specimen from Japan. “It is a curved bead, or magatama, of 
light emerald-green jadeite with dead-oak-leaf stainings, pierced for 
suspension as a pendant or as part of a necklace, where it is supposed 
to have been strung with a number of the tubular beads called kudatama. 
No jade has hitherto been found in situ in any part of Japan, so that all 
beads dug up there are presumed to be of exotic origin.” The spec¬ 
imen in question is figured and described in the work of Bishop, 
Vol. It p. 113- 

Dr. Bushell (in Bishop. Vol. I. p. 47) translates the following 
passage: “The Tu yang tsa pint, a work of the end cf the ninth century 
(Wylie, Notes, p. 194) records that during the T’ang dynasty the king¬ 
dom of Japan presented to the emperor an engraved gobang board 
of warm jade, on which the game could be played in winter w ithout 
getting cold, and that it was most highly prized. Thirty thousand li 
east of Japan is the island of Tsi-mo, and ujx>n this island the Ning- 
hia Ten ace, on which terrace is the Gobang Players Lake. This 
lake produces the chess-men w r hich need no caning, and are naturally 
divided into black and w’hite. They are warm in winter, cool in sum¬ 
mer, and knowm as cool and warm jade. It also produces the catalpa- 
jade, in structure like the wood of the catalpa-trce, which is canned 
into chess-boards shining and brilliant as mirrors." This account is 
evidently fabulous, and as stated by Wylie, the work in question, 
chiefly occupied with an account of rare and curious objects brought 
to China from foreign countries between 763 and 872 a. d., contains 
many statements having the appearance of being apocryphal. It 
may well be doubted that real jade is meant there, and even if this were 
the case, no evidence for the natural occurrence of jade in Japan or 
the adjacent islands w'ould accrue from this text. 

However easy the nephrite problem of Jajxin may look on the sur¬ 
face, it is difficult to decide from what source, how, and when the 

• In a small pamphlet, " Uebersicht und Bcmerkungcn r.u von Sicbold’s Japa- 
nischem Museum ” (without year and place), p. 4, also jade is listed among the mineral 
products o( Japan. Either this is a case ot mistaken identity or a case of recent 
importation from China. Mr. Bjshoi* (Vol. I. p. 184) remarks: "A small number 
of worked jade objects have also come from Japan, but probably in the course of 
commerce from China, as we have the explicit statement of Mr. Wada that jade 
is not found in that country.” 
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nephrite or jadeitc material was transmitted to Japan. These jewels 
may go back, after all, to an early period when historical intercourse 
between Japan and China was not yet established; they represent two 
clearly distinct and characteristic types, such as are not found in the 
jewelry of ancient China. If the Japanese magatama and kudatama 
would correspond to any known Chinese forms, it would be possible 
to give a plausible reason for the presence of jade in the ancient 
Japanese tombs; but such a coincidence of types cannot be brought 
forward. Nor is it likely that similar pieces will be discovered in China, 
as necklaces were never used there either anciently or in modern times. 
We must therefore argue that the two Japanese forms of ornamental 
stones were either indigenous invention or borrowed from some other 
non-Chinese culture sphere in southeastern Asia the' antiquities of 
which are unknown to us. It seems plausible to presume that these 
jewels w r erc first cut in materials found on the soil of Japan, and later 
on also from nephrite brought over from the mainland. But so far, 
all indications are lacking as to the channels through which, and as 
to the time when, such a trade might have been carried on. 
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Edkins, J", criticism of Ckm li, lb; on 
stone hatchet from Ealgan. 32-33, 
T3S- 148, 190, 233. 233, 334 343, 348. 
Elephant, jade carving 63, 242; head?. 
234, 304; on resonant stone, 330; of 
Samantabhadra, 343-34(3, 349-330, 


3&3 

Emerald, 135 feompare O- Schneider, 
Der fr gyp Use be Smaragd. ZeitschnfS 
/*p Ethiiofogity VoL XXIV, Mb> 2 . 

pp, 41“ ton). 

Emutions, development of. in an of Han 
period, 233, 235, 248. 

Emperor, emblems nf, 80-84, 87 102, 
116, 

Empress, emblems of. 131, 137. 

Erk yii, 256. 

Erh ya shift ncjfw, 166, 

Eye-amulets., 302, 303 - 


False hair, known in ancient China, 253- 
FattfrlhUt mo p"n, 66, 67. 24”, 343. 345- 
34 6 - 

Jing, phetrix, Argus pheasant, 221. 
Fertility, symbols of, 330* 334 - 335 - 
Feudal princes, jade insignia of. 84-S7. 
Fire, effect of. upon jade, 323. 

Fischer, H„ tht-ory regarding distribu¬ 
tion of jade, t: on stone implements 
of China, 29-30; on stone hatchet m 
Siberia, 5S, 

Fish, jade emblem in shape of, 

109-172; double, carved as girdle* 
pendant, 2 18-319; as symbol of power 
nnd rank, 219-221; single carved iis 
girdle-pendant, 226. 227; invoked for 
rain, 309; meaning of, itl rebus, 3 2 9- 
330. 

Fishes, engrave^ on eve and lip-amul-ts, 
303, 304; carving!* of, in the grave, 
509- 

Fishbone jars, e c«j. 

Fish parses, 220, 221. 

Flower design, on scabbard ornament 
of Han period:, 280, 

Flutes, of jade, 332, 333- 
Footgear, of jade. 21, 

FofIks, F, S., 76. 

Forke, A,. 66, 146, 301. 

Foucher, A-, 338, 343. 

Fouko, G,. 52, 

Franke, O.. 303, 

Frog, on bnitue wheel-nave. 128; jade 
carvings of, 307. 

Fmit-dishes, of jade, 323, 

FuiJI f'UMJ, 182- 

Ftmgns of immortality, 209-210, 322, 
331- 33 2 - 335. 337- 

Gagate, 25. 

Gflillard, L., 287. 

Garoo-wood, 251. 

Geometric symbolism* of the Chtsu 
period, 18, 63-102, 105, 114, I20 t 121, 
122, 131-143, 149-15". 154. I fl 9i *7 2 1 
in girffle-omament-y 232* 

Gigiipli, E, H., on stone mattock of 
Shensi. 34, 47; 70- 
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Giles, H, A., too, 267, 343. 345: on Jui, 
33^ 33b 

Glrdle-pendanta , 194-448, 

Glass beads, of Japanese tombs, 351- 
353 . 

Glosa, history of, in China, 111-11z- 

Glyptic an, high quality of, 194 > 233. 
330, 

Goats, jade carving of, 342. 

Gold, scabbard ornament of, 278’ girdles 
of, 286- 

Goose. carved tn jade girdle-ornament, 
333 - 

Gowtand, W., 351. 

‘'Grain,™ qt "millet" pattern, 17, S3. 
84, 86, 96, 97. 3 5 s *- lf H, 1 68, 2G0, 331. 

Green, symbolic of the spring and of 
growing vegetation, 172. 

Gurnard, F-„ etymology of the word 
jade by, 32. 

De Grout, J. j. M„ 46, sa, 83, 89, ioj. 
137. 155. iSS, 29th, 299,302.312. 

Grooved A*c.% from Shantung. so; from 
India, *ji; of Ainu, 51; of Chukchi, 
52; in North America* 52. 

G rosier, 69. 

Grosso, E., 271. 

Crube, W., 144, 170, 206, 209, 310, 329. 

< j m r 1 w «i U cm spat It - - ' 1.: pe « '■ (,t t : 5 

7&- 33S. 34&* 

Gypsum, inlaid in pottery, 1 15- 


tf addon. A. C- 27 1. 

I)u Halde. 26. 

Htimy, E, T. H on flint arrow-heads of 
Mongolia, 34. 

Han jade, ifi, a?. 294-295: thumb-rings 
of, 2H4; (lower vllsC& of, 322; bell l>f, 
328, 

Han period, fmtdflmentftl contrast of 
ideas of, with Chou period. 232- 
233; jade clasps originating in, 238; 
jad<- amulets of the dt .id of, 299-305: 
objects used in dressing the corpse of, 
30(1; jade carvings of, 309-313. 

H,i n shik TTtii ckuan, 267. 

Han If'u kn shih, 334. 

Han Ying. 267- 

hamahon, elk. 284 (M.tnchu kaMdakan). 

Hare, pounding drags, lunar symbol, cm 
indc emblem, 168, 

Hat-pin, of jade, 251. 

Hatchet, design. Ol, on girdle-pendant. 
225, 227. 

Headgear, ornaments for, 249-233. 

Heaven, deity, in relation to Earth, i 44- 
148; jade images and symbols of, 154- 
168; temple of, 157. 

he Fff, head-piece of girdle-pendant, 199. 
200 - 


Afflpjj; te'ao, fragrant herb, design on 
girdle-pendants, 222, 223, 

Hien-ftng, the Emperor, Ju-i presented 
to, 335. 

IJing-ngan fk eh t, 268. 

I Tin. IT., 5. 

Mirth, F„ cm ancient history of Shan¬ 
tung, 54: on Lei-chon, 64: on ancient 
culture periods, 70-71; on Hainan, 
72: on glass, 111; an south-pointing 
chariot, 113; on nipples of metal mir¬ 
rors, 168: theory of r'ratf'iVife, £*5, 
Hodge, F. W„ 2. 

Hoe-Culture in Eastern Asia, 48. 

I loemes, M. t 69. 

Hokusai, 345, 

Hopkins, L. C,, 73, 191. 

Horse, jade carvings of, 241, 244-247; 
sculp tuner! after life. 245: carved on 
jade buckles, 262-264, 472, 

Hon Han shu, 59, 

firi, jade writing-tablets, 114. 

fin, jade images of tiger, 174. 

Hu Tsung. 337. 

Hua yt tag kwo chi, 60. 
fiiicitf finer', 64, 85, 

II it tin yri hi, 23. 68. 

fwang, jade image of the North, [69- 172 
hunu£, phenis, peacock. 22b 
Huang, ch’no ii k'i fu shih, 150. 151, 137, 
172, 1S2. 

huang mu. '‘yellow eye,” epithet of the 
monster i'aod’iVi, -13, 315- 
H Liang Shtng, 8, 

Huang-ti, pointing of, by Li Kung-lin, 

252- 

fijjuirg li'ung. 132 -136. 

Ilni-isung, s lit 1 Emperor, jade seal nf, 

-47- 

Human figure, of jade, 311. 

Hung shui pa, river, jade of, 25. 

Hath, G,, 344. 

Hydra, on jade disk, 164-166; on jade 
girdle-pendant222-231, 236. 240; 
symbol of marital love and resur¬ 
rection, 233; watching its young one, 
360, 276, 332, 333; on judo buckles, 
261, 269, 272; symbol of attack and 
defence on jade sword-guard, 276; on 
scabbard ornament, 279, 281; on res¬ 
onant stone, 330-, 


I-lou, ancient tribe of Korea, 59, 

/ yri, 107-110. 

Idealism. in an of Han period, 233. 248. 
liiirnn. 51. 

Illustration:;, Chinese, to the Rituals, 
reconstructive inventions, 16 ; based 
on misinteiprCti(lions of ancient teats. 
17; to be ulitijwd only on critical ex¬ 
amination, 12, 18, 
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Immortality, idea*, concerning, 235, 29*- 
305; leading to idealistic conceptions 
of art in the H m period, 235, 248; 
prompted bv taking jade as food, 296. 

Incenst, 1 -burner, of jade, 331, 

India, oephrite IhjwI of. 3-24, 

Individualism, spririfitig up in If an 
period, 233 ' 

Inscriptions, doubtful on ancient jades, 
jo, 168; invented, in A'u ™ t'a p‘u. 
10-12; on jade celts, 30, 34, 35; on 
stone arrow-heads. 60-62; added on 
antiquities Sn the K icndung period, 
62, 

Iris design. 136 . 

Iron, mattock of, 48; hammer of, 50; 
mentioned aa tribute in Shit king, 55 . 
36; Su-shfrn ignorant of, 59: thunder 
hatchet.*, of, 65, note 1; hook of, for 
cutting mulberry leaves. 66; later 
substitute for stone in acupuncture 
needles, 67; hoes nf, in tbsani, 77 
swords of Han period, 276; girdles of, 
2H6; Ju 4 of, 335 h 33 *i. 339 

Ivory, as writing-material, 114. 1151 
back-scratcher of, 255; thumb'ring of, 
284; leaves carved from, 334. 

Japan, old copper coins of, with round 
hole, 192; oclsuke of, 243; nephrite 
13 tu*sLion of, 351 -354 ’ 

Jet, 25. 66. 

Ju- i , so-ealled sceptre of good luck, on 
'.v !i- image of dragon, 187; name of a 
cloud design un jade rings, 2tt. 21?: 
general discussion of, 33 S~ 339 - 

Julien, St., 69, III* 


Kansu, jade of, 25 - 
Kan-fU faiiR chi, 25- 
K’arlgdli, the Emperor, on stone imple¬ 
ments, 68- 
Kao Ch’ai, 225- 
Kao Sing, grave of, 276. 281. 

Kao-teu, regulations of, regarding gird¬ 
les* 286- 

Kao-teung, the Emperor. collection of 
jades of, 9- 

K ao ku t'a. &, 174. 182, 28 i, 284; Illus¬ 
tration of King Wu from. 285, 
Kashgar, jade of, 24- 
Khotan, jade of. 24. 2 Q ,V j&d* bowlder 
from, 26; girdle as tribute from, 2qt, 
293; trade of. in jade during the 
eighteenth century, 324. 

Kin Kung-yen, 302. 

Kiang Ch l un, 9, 

kiao-ch'ih, kind of dragon, 237. 

k'i. jade button, 240 250, 
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K 1 lctl-Su n g peri t >d, :iroha.-olog.icrd _ condi¬ 
tions iu, 62; characteristics of, 32 5- 
336, 

Kilt shift. 331. 

Kin-ihih at, bronze hatchets of, 44; stone 
arrow-heads of, 60-62; spade-shaped 
coins of, 74; on sWords, 274. 

K or litis tf'ifri iu, sy t, 

K'Een Shan, 21. 

Knives and swords, oF stone, 68. 

KnoLs, jade implements to loosen, 238- 
342. 

Kt> fhih kins yiidn, 15, 267- 
Ko Hung, 2<w- 
Kv ku yao tun, 15- 

Kroetier. A. L., on back-scratcher of 
Eskimo, 255, 

Ku K r ai-chih, painter, 282; picture of 
Wu, kinu of Ch’n. by, 285- 
Ku kin chu, 386. 

Ku fieh jtn fAtfjJU. work illustrated by 
Ku K’ai-chih, 282, 

Kll Ying-fni. 15. 

Ku yu I n. 8, 113. 245. 24*3, * 53 - 2 M- 256. 

260, 262, 278, 281, 312, 

A"a yu ru jlfVitf, best modem work on 
archieclogy of jade, 12-13; ttu 
Ta-ch'il+ng. 

An yiii i n p'u, history- and criticism oi'. 
8-1-'; pictorial character of illustra¬ 
tions of, 12. 272-373; jade axes of* 41- 
43; in ceremonial objects, attempts at 
reconstructing lhe material of the Suit 
ii t'u. h 1 - south-pointing chariot of, 
K3; alleged jade wheel-nave* of, [2.5- 
139; wrong representations <4 symbols 
of nature-deities in, 144; allege! huang 
of* 172 ; jade carvings of tigers of, 177-* 
iHi; girdle-pendants of. 197- 231; hut- 
pin-i of, 251; jade clasps of, 256-257, 
261; 1- -ukles of, 264-273; court- 

girdles of, 286-293; j-ide vase of, 3tp: 
jade carvings of Buddhist picture? of, 
34 I-, 148 - 

jfcmui, a fish, symbolism of, 227. 228, 
kmin, head-dress, 251. 

Kuan-tee, on ancient culture-pencils, 
70; on Appreciation of valuables, 190, 

Kuans ya, 115. 

Kitting van, 115, 
ku, gi rdte-omamcn t. 199, 
kuci. pointed jade emblem. buried with 
the sovereign in the Han period, 83; 
represented on a Han bas-relief, 97; 
various forms of, 98-100; in funeral 
rites. 298* 

twi' pi, jade emblem used in sacrificing 
to Sun. Moon, and Stars, 167, 168. 
A'uci lung, coiled dragon, 332 , 224, 227, 
334. 

iunjE turf, 851 86. 
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Kuna, G- biography us Bishop by, 6; 
editor of, and contributor to Bishop's 
work, 7. 

Kuo P'0, 67. 

Kao Skih pu, 66. 

Ku-yu.au, 211. 

Lacoupcrk-, T. do, on spade-shaped cell, 
74 - 

Lm-Cien, jade of. 24, 274. 

Landscapes: carvo! out of jade, 331; 

engraved in jade stabs, jj?. 
Lapisdazuli, nit in imperial girdle, 393. 
Lea-ebon, 64. 

Leu ktttg Pa. 241, 249. 
ku tsung, 12 0. 

Li, iriturof Hainan, 72, 

Li Cltao, 6b. 

Li hi. is. 26, 42, 82, 114, 115, tab, t69, 
174, 18-6, 194. 195, 209. 240, 249, 284, 
297 r 29 $; 315- 

Li Kuug-lin, painter, sketch n| head¬ 
dress by, 251-252. 

Lj-iuo, 21 1 [jiEsd Ledge's translation in 
Journal Royal Asiatic Society, 1895, 
PP- 839-864, should have been quot¬ 
ed), 

Li fihih-chtfn, 15; recognizes fourteen 
varieties of jade, 22; on stone imple¬ 
ments, 03-68; on jade disks, 154. 

Li Shih-ch'uan, on the manufacture oL" 
jade, 7. 

Li-tai hua sfoh hni chwtn, 246. 
luittg kuei ptu li , 139. 

Life's motion, tend of pictorial art, 211, 

* 30 . MS- * 5 ** * 7 ^ 

Ung chili, 209, 2 to, 322, 33I r 332, 335, 

, . 33 ? ■ , 

Lifljf pini) lit, 66 k 

Lion, jade carving of, 247, 

Little, A. J., 345. 
liV-lf, I lO, 11£n 

Liu Xgatt, jade axes found in tomb of, 
4.it on Heaven and Earth, 137. 

Liu Sun, 66. 

Lo Shi, 25, 68. 

Longevity mountain, jade carving of, 
331 - 

Lovepkiy 01 animals, symbolic of mari¬ 
tal union and resurrection. 229-235. 
Love-tokens, 223, 235, 248. 332. 
Lu-jung, river, jade of, 24. 

/mam, 221. 

Lubbock, J., 69, 

Lung Ta-yu;m t 9. 

Lu Ta-lin, 8, 174. 

Lti Pu-Wei, 21 . 

Mfl Lin, painter, 338. 

De MailEa, 113. 

.Mallows, design of. on jade ornament, 
206. 

Jfttn, 48. 79. 


Mancha document, carved in jade, 118. 
Mandarin-ducks, jade carving of, 243. 
Mantis, catching iHee cicada, design of, 
on jade buckle, 264-263; Chinese 
itluslration of, 266. 
mao kuei r 84. 
mathtswig, cat's-cvc, 111. 

Marble, 22; symbols of Earth, made of, 
140; tongue-amulets of, 300; of Ta-li 
fu, 321. 

Marc and foal, jade carving of. 244. 
Mason, O, T., 53, 

-Mat impression, decorative motive on 
jade disk, 17, 158, 159. 

.Mattock of stone, 34, 47 ; employed in 
hoc-culture, 49; mentioned iri Pin 
ts'ao hang mu, 68. 

Mehlis, C., 3. 

M'.'ly, P. dc, 63, 321. 
yfing ki pi Pan, 65. 

Mercury, ancient jade supposed to be 
saturated with, 27, 97, IJO, 

Merdacos, 3t«- 

Meycr, A, B,, on nephrite question!, 2. 
mien, terentoniiil cap, 249. 

“Millet" pattern, ftu “grain r ' pnttem- 
J/e'itjj i pith lv, 24, 
wing ytt. 25, 

Mirrors, of stone and jade, 20. 
Misunderstanding, Chinese, os passages 
in ancient, texts, 17, 18, 82. 84, 87, [29, 

J30, 131. 134. 

-1/a ckuang man lu , 99. 

Mem, 78. 

Monkey, jade carving of, in connection 
with horse, 241; in connection with 
bee and horse, 262. 

Montellus, O., 2. 5, 

Moon, jade symbols in sacrificing to, 
i-p, 167; disk of white jade used in the 
imperial temple of the, 182; de-sign uf r 
on jade coin, 190; design of, on Persian 
girdle, 2y2; altar of the, 293= 
Moorehead, W. K„, 52, 73. 

Morgan. J. de, 292, 

Morse, E. S., 51; study of arrow-release 
of, 284, 

Moule. A, C, r 337, 

Mono lain scenery, of the T'ang period, 
293; carved out of jade. 331. 
Mountains and Rivers, jade symbols in 
sacrifices to, 142. 

Mtiller, P. W. K., on jude book, 1 18. 
Muller, Max, 2. 

M filter, Sophu-S on trade in jade imple¬ 
ment.-. , 3, 3, 50; on solar worship, 103. 
Munro, N. G., 51, 351. 

Musical qualities of jade, 7, 194, 193, 
, 3 2 7 . 

Mustache, preserved by jade amulet. 

Mutton-fat, Chinese designation of a 
certain color of jade, 286, 328. 
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Nan TV i *hu. 2 1. 

Xim-yang, jade of. 34, 35. 

Nephrite question, 1-5, 241 of J :i i^ sn t 

JS I ^3S4* 

Net-pa trem, h i . 

Net Hike. Japanese, itl«l of, traceable to 
Chinese sources, 243, 

Neulusff, J., 60, 66, 68. 

Newton, identification of/fnj and huang 
bv, 231. 

Kgan Vi, name on a private Heal of the 
Han period, l$2- 
Ngo-iOci than, 34,?, 3+4 
Ni^hiri’ju, Buddhist priest, 63, 

Nieh Tsttng-i. c6, Si, 102. 

Nihnngj, on Su-sMln, 59. 

North, deity, jade image id, 120, iby- 
172. 
jiu, 56. 

Obsidian, trade in, 5. 

Offerings, of jade to the gods, 155. 
Qliion, color designation in jade, 201, 

ICO. 

Upen-work technique, in jade and 
bronze. 321,323, 

Palladium on stone hatchet of Siberia, 
5 * ; on jade uses of the Yuan dynasty, 
&3 

Pan Ku, OO, 132. >S 4 i s 55 - * 97 . 21O3.M- 
P r an Fu-jfn, 335 ' 
p'an k'iu, form of dragon, 228 - 
Paper-weights, of jade. 243, 

Peacock, 221, 222, 

Peal, S. E„ 77 - 

Pearls, objects of barter, 190; sword 
decorated with. 274, 

P'ei %'e n yunfti, 15, 5'Y 60, 63. 

Pel Ik. t, P., 12, 189. 

Pen h\10 <biFre mu, 13, 63, oS, 134. 

P'eng T$u-shau, name of jade-carver, 
34I - 

Perrin, floral design of, 390, 292: girdle 
of, 292. . , 

Pern, stone and copper mirror- of, 20- 
21; resonant stones of, 327, 

FhallieEsm, traces of, 4 - 1 - 99 . * 7 ** 2 34 . 
330. 

Fhertix, 1 sn jndf ring, ill, 213; nn jade 
girdle-pendant, 221, 2341 forming 

head of jade hat-pin, 251; forming 
head of jade buckle, 270-272, 

Pi Kan. grave of, 99, 
pi-tili-ti, 109, tl (4 

pt-yn-sc, the bales ruby of Badakshan. 
109, The Chinese word is derived 
Emm pijSaM ► the stone from the dis¬ 
trict of Pijazak (see Wiedemann, Der 
I?lam, Voi. II, tqu, p. 349). The 
whole question is discussed at length 
in my lorthcoanng paper " Notes on 
Turquois in the East.'" 


p.'t-J 1 i then, thunder atones. 63- 
p'i-firJi, forming head of jade buckle*, 
26S, 260; jade carvings of. 311-3 13 
riL:toriaI influence, in jades of Ku yu t*u 
p'u, 202. 220, 240, 251, 232, 270. 271, 
293 - 34 i 

pten, leather cap, 249, 251. 
ten rkant, iou 

ig’s head, on implement to loosen knots. 
240, 242. 

Pischel, R-, 303, 

Plath, j, H,, 39. 147, 

Plum-bluat'oiri pattern, 310. 

Po hu f'uJi£, 99, 132. 154. 197 , ill* 

Po ku I'lt. repugn ting she traditions of 
rhe Sung period. 14: ' 79 . t#®- 
po-h\ 1 12. * 

Po (cm rJrf, fq, 

Po few van /ii M, 15. 

Po ya, 1 {3, 

Pomegranate, 335. 

Porcelain, acupuncture needles of, 67. 
Presents, a-rii with jade tablets, S 3 , 
Prophecy, jade used in, 171, 

Pu-t'a shan, 348. 350, 

P'n-t‘0 iha ff chi, 34H. 

Puini, C-. 70, 

Rain, offerings for. 186-189. 

Rebus, in ancient girdle-cinwjnenis, 199, 
209. 21U. 243, 2b2. 268, 267, 288, 2«9; 
in modem jade objects, 322, 329, 331, 
332. 333, 33b. 

Red color, u tlli ec J as rebus, 288. 

Red jade, yt, 94, 178, 246, 275, 283, 287, 
31& 

Resonant stone-, 327-3301 imitated in 
bronze, 179-181, 

Resurrection, ideas regarding, during 
Han period* 235. 

Rhinoceros horn, 335- 
Rings, of jade, 154, (<>&, 297, 29B; sym¬ 
bolism of, 210. 

River gods, jade offerings to, 155. I5&- 
Rivett-Camnc, J- H,, 51. 

Rock-crystal, tiger carved from, 247: 
resonant stone of, 330; Ju-i of, 335; 
Tnngalamu of, 35 1 , 

Rock hilt, w. w, 47- 

Rodent. on girdle-pendant. 224, 225. 
Rosette, four-leaved, 30b, 

Ross, J.. 14S, 

1 ’ Rush " pattern, 17: according to notion 
of Sung period, «6, & 7 : in reality a 
basketry design. 158-160, 

Sughalin, grooved stone hammer of, 51, 
SamBntnbhndm, iconography of, 341 - 
3 S° 

San kno eh, 58* 

Sa FI a I'll, i6, II. 84, 86, 103 , 241, 

5 <?w fr T o i i’w Adi, 11. 266, 303. 
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sao-lao, back-scratcher, 255. 

Sassanidian designs. 292. 

Saussure, L. de. 121. 199, 215. 

Saville, M. H.. 327. 

Scabbard, jade ornaments (or, 276-285. 

Screen, of jade, 21. 

Seals, of jade, 192-193, 247. 

Serpentine, 22. 322. 

SesshQ, Mafiju^rl of, 338; Samanta- 
bhadra of, 348-350. 

Shang-chou, in Shensi, antelope of. 268. 

Shang-ti, jade symbol in sacrifices to, 

142; 148. 

Ska hk yang, antelope of Shang-chou, 268. 

Shantung, stone implements of, 46-53; 
ancient history of, 53-54. 

shf. 131 » 

Shf*n Kua, 65. 

Shensi, localities of jade in ancient times, 
23-24; jade bowlder from. 26; stone 
mattock of. 34; jade implements of, 
35-40- 

Sht king, 15, 45, 100. 186, 195-199. 201. 
228. 235. 240, 253. 254. 256, 263. 276, 
284. 

Skih i ki, 60. 

Shih Ts'ung, 221. 

Shoes, of iade, 21. 

Shoulder-headed celt, 73-79. 

.SAu king, 15, 23, 84, 99. 104, 108, 120, 
126. 146. 156, 327. 

Shu tien, 25. 

Shun-chih, the Emperor, Manehu-Chi- 
ncse document of, 118-119. 

Shuo ling, 99. 

Skuovren. 89,99, 108. 109, 154. 174, 186, 
253. 256. 278. 

Si king Isa k 1, 307, 333. 

Si-ngan fu, importance of, for archaeo¬ 
logical research, 6; distributing centre 
for trade in Turkistan jade, 26. 

Siao Tse-hien, 21. 

Silk, with reference to Earth and em¬ 
press. 135. 

Silkworm-cocoon pattern, 126. 128, 165, 
186. 206. • 

Silver, tablet of, offered to dragon, 189? 
chatelaines of, 203-206; girdles of. 
286: Ju t of. 335. 

Simplicity, a principle of the Chou period 
in religious objects of greatest rever¬ 
ence. 82. 

sin kuri, 84. 85. 

Smith, H. I.. 53. 

Solar worship, symbolized by jade im¬ 
plements, 46, 89, 102. 103. 

Sonorous stones, 327-330; imitated in 
bronze, 179-181. 

South, deity, jade image of, 120, 172- 
*73- 

Spade-money, 73. 74. 

Spade-shaped celt, 73-79. 


Star ornament, 306. 

Stars, jade symbols in sacrificing to, 142, 
167; symbolized by jade buttons, 250. 

Stevens, E. T., 69. 

Stylus, wooden or bamboo, for writing, 
116 . 

Su Shao, 65. 

Su-shen, Tungusian tribe, makers of 
arrow-heads, 57-59. 

Su Sung, 24. 268. 

Su t vfn i fa fang i Imn, medical work, 67. 

Suan ho kua 6’u. 2$ 2. 341. 343. 

siian ki yu king, astronomical instru¬ 
ment, 104. 

siin, term relating to sword. 274. 

siin-yu-k'i, kind of jade found in the 
I-wu-lu mountains of Manchuriu, 108, 

, 0 9 - 

Sumitomo, bronze with tigress in col¬ 
lection of, 182. 

Sun, worshipped by the sovereign dur¬ 
ing the spring in the morning, 82, 103; 
jade symbols in sacrifices to, 142, 167; 
design of, engraved on jade coin, 190; 
symbolized by jade buttons, 250; altar 
of the, 293. 

Sun K'uan, 335. 

Svastika, 287. 329. 

Swallow, forming head of jade hat-pin, 

251. 

Sword, presented to Khan of Hiung-nu, 
274; of bronze, with engraving of 
tiger, 184. 

Sword-guards. 274-277. 

Szc-ch'uan, jade of, 25. 26. 

Su ek'uan t'ung cki, 24. 

la kuei, jade symbol of imperial power, 
81, 89, 91. 

To Tai li, 94. 

Ta Ts’ing kui litn t'u, 109. 

Ta Ts’ing i t'ung cki, 24 , 68 . 

ta ts'ung. 131. 

Tai T£h, 94. 

7"ai p’ing yii lan, 25. 

Tallies, of Itronze, 102, 174. 184. 

T’ang dynasty, jade court-girdles of, 
286-293. 

T’ang Jung-tso, essay of, on jade, 7. 

T'ang skik lu, 286. 

T*ao Hung-king, 24, 299. 

t'ao-t'ieh, figure of monster on ancient 
bronzes, 14; on jade axe, 43; zoo- 
morphic conception of, 184-185; on 
jade clasp, 260 ; on scabbard ornament, 
280 283; on jade and bronze vases. 
3 * 5 . 3*7: on jade bell, 328. 

T'ao Yuan-ming, 222. 

Tapir. 022, 234. 304. 

Textile patterns, on jade works. 321. 

Thumb-ring, used in archery, 283-284. 

Thunder, god of, 64. 
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Thunderbolts, 65* 60 . 

Tibetans, silver chatelaines of. 203, 206. 
Tiger, zoomorphic deity, 174-185; gird¬ 
le-pendant in sduipc of, 22S, 229: roek- 
crystaJ carving of, 247. 

Tiger head, on bronze wbecl.nave, 128, 
129; on jade dish, 160-162, 

Tigress suckling child, tradition of, 1S2, 
i'ien-lv, imaginary animal, 26B, 269, 
/’jug, 89, 114. 

Toad, on bruw wheel -nave, 12$, 
Tokharcstan, lamp-tree of agate from. 
334 ^ 

Tomb-jade, erroneous term of Bushell, 
* [ > 4 . ^ 95 - 

Tonkinp, jade of. 24, 

Torn, k., 35, 57 : 

Tortoise-shell, girdles of, 286, 

Trade in jade, from Turkic tan to China, 
5, 25. 26, 2£j j. 324, 328. 

Trees, carved from jade, 334-335, 
Triskelea, 306. 

Truffle, produced by thunder (Set 

66 («e Brctsthncider, Hot, Sin,, Part 

111, No. 353). 

Ts*oi \ung, story of, 265, 

fjatf n 1 7 n, design of aquatic plants, 238, 

„ *49 

Ts + ao Chao, 15, 

Tji Sen yn t'u, 12. 

Itfcmv-Iu, emerald , from Persian sumur- 
rud, 155. 

Tri ch'nn ts'iu, at* 

Ts'i kno JtW, 21, 
ts'fan, money, hoc, 73. 

Ts'ien Han situ, 24, 109, 155, 169, 274, 
fj'tHJS kuei, jade emblem Of the East, 95, 
96, 130 , 3 7 ar. 

Tso diUfitt, 1 15, 174, 

Mfc, IJI, 133, 

Isu Ss'nttg, 137-143. 

tu fcwrt. astronomical instrument of jade, 

112. 

Tu Wan, 59. 

Tu yaag nil pien, 353. 

T'u king pen ts'ao y 26S. 
i’e; pan, "earth spots," 27, 

shu 1st ch'irtg, 15, 303, 337* 
i Ltan Fang, jade dagger of. 40; Wang 
Mang com of, 19 1. 
ttmn ts'ung, (36. 

Tubular drill, 36, 328, 

Tung gfruo, 21. 

T'un^ kieri hang mu, j 13, 

TufkisLan, jade of. traded to China, 5, 8, 
23r 24, 3244 jade coins from, £92; jade 
chatelaine from, 203, 204; jade pieces 
from, as tribute, 392, 3245 jade bird¬ 
cage from, 292. 

Tunquni-^, leaves carved from, 335. 

De Ujfaivy, 3n6, 

Umbilic amulets, 304, 


rnj'Jriryn, 109; not the cat's eye, but 
beryl, ttl. 

Varicolored jade, 117. 

Vases, of jade, 297, 315-323- 

Waddell, L, A.. 77, 

Walshe, G., 65. 

ttfftti itftfn. name of a design, 386, 267, 
Wang ilicn-nhih, 1 19. 

Wang Mao-chung, 245- 
Wang Ping, physician, 67. 

Wang Ta-Ting, 119, 

Wang Yu, jade sculptor of Sung period, 
247, 

Wave ornaments, 

Wei jftu, S8, 274, 

Weight-stone, ceremonial, of jade, 135, 
Welt, represented on irtkslab, 333. 
Wfit-sEian, jade-stone of. 25, 

West, deity, jadq images of, 174-185. 
Whale pattern, <77, 

Wheel-naves, of bronze, t2y; alleged, of 
jade, dtd not exist, 123-129. 

While jade, privilege of the Emperor, 
88, 196, 2S4* 

Wigs, worn by empress, -53. 

Williams, M,, on stone rote found in 
mound of Kulgari, 33. 

Williams, S, W., 22. 

Wine-vessel, of jade, from Khotun, 292. 
icv Isari, 206. 

Writing-material, jade as. 114-119, 

Wu, king of Ch’u, portrait Ob by Ku 
K’ai-chih. 285, 

Wu Si sfafl shih, 39. 66, 

Wu Ta-ch'J>ng, archeologist, 12-13, 17; 
jade axe of, 43; jade symbols of power 
of. 88-102; jade images of Earth of, 
130-138: pn jade disks. 156; jade disks 
of, 158 164, [66; huang of, 169-172; 
rigor-jades of, 175-179; dragon-jades 
of. t88; girdle-ornament's of, roo, 101, 
-35 _ ^41; sword-guards, qf. 276; scab¬ 
bard ornaments of, 278-384; head- 
gear omamrnts of, 349-254; clasps of, 
258-260; buckles of, 263; jade vases 
of. 316-318. 

Wu Tao-tse, 33S, 543. 


ya chang, 101, 102. 

ya-siu, 306, 

Vang, the Emperor, owner of jade buck- 
scratcher, 255. _ 

Van Mu-ngan, jade sculptor of the 
Ydan period, 246. 

Yarkand, shipment of jade from, 328, 

Yellow, color of Earth and of the jade 
image of this deity* 120, 1 22, 1^2-13^, 
U 7 p 291 , 

Yellow jade, 43, 107, 122, 139, 142, 1 4 3, 
246, 283, 291, 293. 
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Yen kitn ki hon, 15 , 

yen tjjfc, pointed jade tablet,. S3, 9=1, 96. 
Yen H'piln. painter, picture of Human ta¬ 
li hadra by. 341-34G. 

Yen SJjih-ku. ti 4 , 374. 

Yi king* 144, 14^ M7- 

}'» yang Isa tsu, 63. 

Yik, alleged jade tablets of, 19-11- 
vjj kit k tiar). J 15 - 
yri la a 12b- 


Yd pifn, 154- 
yii shih , 2J- 

yj i lido* jade pendants. 249. 
yuan kuci, round jade tablet* 83. 93, 94, 
Yiln Un shih p m ti t treatise on mineralogy, 
59 m 

Yurt-nan, jade of, 36; stone implements 
of* 30-32; marble of. 157. Jtfi- 

2 t. P, E„ 284, 
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